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Our Agents 

We are rapidly extending our organization of local 
and traveling representatives to cover every city, town, 
and village in the United States. We are engaging for 
this purpose young men and women of the highest 
character, including college and high-school students 
and others who are earnestly striving for an education 
or for some special and worthy object. We are paying 
them liberally for their services, and are giving them 


our hearty and unremitting support in all their efforts. 
We ask for our representatives a kind and courteous 


reception and the generous patronage of the public. 
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We Heartily Congratulate Our Readers 
on the Splendid Influence They are 
Exerting at Washington 


Y THE TIME this number of Success MAGaAziInE reaches its readers, 

a new Speaker will have been chosen to preside over the national House 

of Representatives, and the rules will have been adopted under which that 

body will be governed for another session. However these highly important 

matters may be decided, it is now certain that broad concessions will be 

yielded by the Congressional oligarchy, nominally to the House “ Insurgents,” 
actually to the people of this country who have rallied to their support. 

That the spirit of progress has at last invaded the House is mainly due, 
we believe, to the organized activity of the readers of Success MAGAZINE. 
As the present issue of Success MaGazineE goes to press (March 5th), 
letters and telegrams from our Life Subscribers and Readers by thousands 
and by tens of thousands are pouring into Washington, advisirg our legis- 
lators of the home feeling and temper. The ballot taken by us among 
the 20,000 Members of our Auxiliary Editorial Board of Life Subscribers 
is against Mr. Cannon and the present Rules of the House more than twenty 
to one. ut of the extraordinary total of 11,208 votes received in the first 
two weeks from average date of mailings to our Life Subscribers, only 519 
approve of Mr. Cannon for Speaker, and only 337 desire to see the appoint- 
ment of the House Committees remain in his hands. All but 122 approve 
the adoption of a Calendar Day in each week. 

As an important part of our campaign a Cumulative Report of this vote 
of our Life Subscribers has been sent each day (since February 25th) to each 
Member of Congress, and also to about six hundred daily newspapers through- 
out the country. 

And yet in all human probability Mr. Joseph G. Cannon will be re- 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives on March 15th—ten days 
hence—by the three hundred and ninety-one men who are sworn to care for 
the interests of the country. One hundred and seventy-two of them, as 
Democrats, will, of course, vote against him, together with possibly fifteen 
or twenty of the two hundred and nineteen Republicans. But nearly all 
of the Republican majority of the House will probably once more ignore “the 
unintelligent opinions of the masses.” 

But—and this is indeed a most satisfactory “ but ”’—the Republican 
“ Insurgents” and the Democratic minority in combination will almost 
certainly be successful in taking away from the Speaker his arbitrary control 
of the House Committees. The Democratic Party is pledged by its national 
platform to bring about this change, and if its members are in their places 
when the roll is called, and if the little band of Republican “ Insurgents ” 
stands by its colors, the Speaker will be a Czar no longer. 

To the Life Subscribers of Success Macazing, and to its Regular 
Subscribers and Readers, who have joined in the effort to appeal, by letter, 
to the conscience of our legislators at Washington, we extend our heartiest 
congratulations and thanks. In the promptness of your effort—in the sudden- 
ness-of your attack—has lain its tremendous strength and effectiveness. 
It is your letters and your telegrams which have forced member after 
member, including the Speaker himself, to issue statements in defense of 
the Rules of the House and of the curiously and consistently unprogressive 
attitude of the House oligarchy. It is your letters and telegrams which 
have delivered the most telling blow which that powerful group has ever 
experienced during its long tenure of power. This group has been accus- 
tomed to feel and respond to the pressure exerted by special interests seeking 
special legislation. Now, at last, it has heard directly from the people 
themselves. 

The result is not yet quite certain. We do not underestimate the 
skill, the resourcefulness, and the terrific power of patronage which will be 
brought to bear by “ The Organization” in the next ten days to over- 
come the Democratic-“ Insurgent” combination. But victory is at least 
in sight, and certainly can not long be delayed, for a new era is here in 
which the voice of the people will be heard and must be obeyed by its repre- 
sentatives in State and Nation. 
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Six Striking Features 


In the May Number of SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Feature Number One is 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF 


The 
Sky Man 


A brilliant new serial romance 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


Author of “The Whispering Man,” 
Jaint Author of ‘‘Calumet ‘K,’”’ etc. 





Every editor has been watching out for the 
first big story of human flight. Here it is. 
Not the flight of a motor-driven machine 
with whirring propellers, but the flight of 
a man with wings—of a man who can soar, 
glide, and swoop with the birds. 

More, it is a love story of tender and inti- 
mate charm, all the more alluring for its 
stormy background in the frozen Arctic 
Northland. 


Dan Smith will illustrate 
“The Sky Man” 


Feature Number Four is 


“ Five Hundred 


a Year” 


What it means—a plain human document 


By the Wife of a Country 
Preacher 


‘*The Country Preacher’s Wherewithal,” 
published in the December number, aroused 
an immense amount of comment. Now we 
are enabled to present the woman’s side of 
this always puzzling and sometimes heart- 
rending problem. The author of this extra- 
ordinarily intimate paper is a minister’s wife, 
and for obvious reasons wishes to conceal her 
identity. She tells the whole story of what 
this life means, frankly and—though there is 
a sob in the narrative—fearlessly. This article 
will make you wonder whether the relations 
between the country minister and his com- 
munity are economically and ethically sound. 














Feature Number Two is 


The 
City-Bred 


Farmer 





What he can do with $3,500 and a 
love of nature—and what he can’t 


By a Real Farmer 


Tucked away in a corner of the average 
city man’s mind is the notion that he could, 
if he tried, run a farm much better than the 
average farmer seems able to do. Perhaps 
he estimates his ability and capacity justly; 
but, even so, he will do well to read what 
the Real Farmer has to say. This writer, 
with honest experience and a complete set of 
accounts behind his opinions, destroys many 
glowing illusions, but leaves an impression of 
the wholesome benefits to be derived from a 
life close to the soil. 


Feature Number Five is 


The Woman 
in the Dark 


The soul-stirring tale of two 
Irish girls and a man 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 
Author of “‘ The Circle,”’ ‘‘ The Masquerader,”’ etc. 


Splendidly illustrated by 
F. R. Gruger 














Feature Number Three is 


“This Man 
Diehl” 


The Champion Speed Painter of 
America 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Who is Diehl ? 

He is a healthy appearing Englishman in 
early middle life who has painted (by hand) 
and sold more than forty thousand landscapes. 
It sounds like a Loomis yarn—but it is true. 
Loomis saw him doing it, at the rate: of 
twenty-five or thirty landscapes a day—and 
was so deeply stirred by this amazing indus- 
try that he hursied home and wrote this 

| article about it in exactly thirty-five minutes. 
Nine or ten of the forty thousand pictures 
will be reproduced with the article. 


With an added illustration by 
Peter Newell 








Feature Number Six is 


The Pit and 
the Grower 


Manipulating the grain market—How it is 
done, with some speculation as to 
who stands the cost 


By Will Payne 


The exciting manipulation of May and July 
wheat on the Board of Trade this spring 
lends a singular timeliness to this article. Few 

-men-krow: more about the laws that govern 
the business world than does Mr. Payne. He 
here analyzes the Chicago variety- of specula- 
tion with a trenchant pen. 














And these are not all—Far From Ii! 


There will also be good stories by 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
** The School Picnic ’’ 


Charlotte Wilson 
**Her Husband’s People’’ 


Robert Barr 
‘Jimmy Pepperton of Oshkazoo ’ 
Another theatrical exposure article by 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
An inspiring article by 
Orison Swett Marden 


And The World in a Nutshell 


together with other helpful departments 





Advertising and Our Readers 
An Introduction, One to the Other 


E HAVE discussed with our readers, since 

Success MAGAZINE was born, our edi- 
torial hopes and ambitions, either in the shape 
of a monthly forecast of things to come, or 
of lively comments by our readers, approving 
or disapproving. things that have appeared 
in our pages. Here we have opened up our 
editorial souls to you, in order that you 
might understand our efforts more fully. 
These pages are an established institution 
now, because they have proved their value 
to all of us, readers and publishers alike. _ If 
ever they are squeezed out for a month or so, 
it will be because something has arisen that 
seems more important than our opinions or 
yours. 

But we are going to “shave off”’ just a 
little of this space each month to discuss with 
you the subject of advertising. We have 
brought ourselves to believe that you are go- 
ing to find this column pretty interesting. 
We have reasoned that those who are not 
familiar with magazine publishing would like 
to know more of the business side of the 
work. . Particularly is this true of the ad- 
vertising, because you see so much of it every 
month. It is a generally accepted fact that 
advertising is to-day the most powerful force 
at work in .the commercial world—if not in 
the educational world—and why should it 
not be interesting ? 

What is it all about? Why is it mixed 
up with our reading matter? What does it 
all mean to the publishers and to the world? 
What causes it to be a commercial and edu- 
cational force? Why should advertised goods 
be bought in preference to others? Are 
national advertisers really leading the busi- 
ness world in the matter of protection of the 
buyer? Why are certain national advertisers 
not found in the columns of Success MaGa- 
ZINE? What. is the policy of Success 
MAGAZINE in connection with advertisers ? 

Here are just a few of the features of this 
subject that we propose to discuss with you 
each month, and our hope is that you will 
gain a profound respect for advertised goods 
and for those who are promoting them, 
especially for those found in the columns of 
Success MAGAZINE. 

We really mean just what we say about 
making this a discussion, for we are going to 
extend to our readers and advertisers a most 
hearty and sincere invitation to write to us 
about their advertising notions. , Some of the 
best letters we want to publish in this column, 
and those that make a point worth while will 
surely have this attention and our comments; 
so, if there is any phase of the subject that 
we fail to lay before you in an understandable 
way, get after us in a letter addressed to the 
ADVERTISING Epitor. He is a genial sort of 
a soul, and has been thinking about this busi- 
ness for a goodly number of years. 


+ + 


A Correction — 


"[HRoucH an inadvertence the name of 

Hon. Wm. P. Hepburn was included in 
the list of “Cannon Chairmen” in A. E. 
Thomas’s article, ‘“‘ The Barnacles on the Ship 
of State,’’ published in the March number. 
Mr. Hepburn was one of the early ‘and con- 
sistent insurgents of the old House. 
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The Prudential 


made the 


Greatest Gain 


in Insurance in Force 
in 1908, 


of Any Life Insurance Company in the World! 


Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over - - - 97 Muilhon Dollars 
Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over — - - - - 19 Million Dollars 
Dividend Fund to Credit of prepa Policies, 

Dec. 31, 1908, nearly - . , - 15 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, plus Amount 
Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 





OTHER 1908 FEATURES 
Expenses Reduced. 


New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 


Loanedto’Policyholders, on Security of their Poli- 
cies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 10 Million Dollars. 





| STRENGTH OF “FFT 














} rALTAR Ny ‘a | Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 114 Million Dollars. | 
The Prudential 
Write | Insurance Co. of America 
lor Rates Incorporated as a Steck Company by the State of New Jersey. 
of New Low Cost . 
Policy. Dept. 33 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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HE MAN wHo BOOMED 7#z NATION 


"T‘HE editorial staff of one of the 

popular magazines of New York 
were gathered in the publisher’s 
office one day in December, discuss- 
ing plans for the new year. 

“One thing we must have,”’ said 
the publisher, emphatically. ‘We 
must have a lot of stuff about water 

power, navigation — everything 
about water.” 

“Well,” said the editor, cauti- 
ously, “of course a timely article on 
the subject—not too technical— ”’ 

“Timely article nothing,” in- 
terrupted the publisher. “If I had 
my way we ’d have a long article 
every number. We must have 
at least six inthe year. It’s 
the greatest subject going.’ 

“ Bill,” said one of the 
staff, ““who or what set you 
crazy on water?” 

The publisher looked at 
him, and laughed. 

“TIL tell you who it was,” 

he said. ‘It was a long, lank 
\rkansas traveler named John 
Fox. He came in here one day, 
so quietly I hardly heard him 
enter. Said he wanted to talk 
about water, and especially about 
rivers. I told him to run away, 
as | was busy. He sat down by 
my desk and began to talk. 
Well—he ’s one of those South- 
erners you read about, courte- 
ous, soft-voiced, the kind you 
can’t shut up and send away. 
In afew minutes I was listen- 
ing in spite of myself. He sat 
there three hours, telling me 
things I had never dreamed of 
before about the ‘ivers and 
harbors of America. Then he 
picked up his hat, and said he 
must be going. 

“For goodness sake don’t 

go yet,’ I begged....‘1’m just 
getting interested. Tell me the 
rest.’ But he wouldn't say 
another word. Out he went. 
I tell you he’s a smooth one! 
He knows just when he has said 
enough. Ever since then I have 
been plumb crazy over water- 
ways. 

The story, which is entirely 
true, might be repeated in any 
city of 50,000 people in America. 

It is a typical story of John 
Fox—John Fox of Blythes- 
ville as he is always called— 
the man who has boomed the 
nation. 
accordingly he set out to steal us. 
his purpose. 


one in the nation except Uncle Joe Cannon. 
us, and transferred us as quick assets into the treasury of the great 
movement for the better employment of our rivers and harbors. 


Three years ago he discovered that he needed us in his business; 
In the three years he has achieved 
He has kidnaped 84,999,999 of us, which is to say every- 


BY JOHN L.MATHEWS 


THe Little Brother of the Mississippi Valley 
and Press Agent of the American People— 
How He Nationalized Local Issues, Captured 
President Roosevelt, and United a Public on 
Waterways and Conservation and Progress: 











OME of us have doubtless supposed that the t for impr t of our 

national system of waterways grew up all by itself. But it didn’t. Back 
of all agitation, back of every great movement is a plan and a man. And 
back of the Waterways Movement stands John A. Fox. His work constitutes 
one of the most interesting ‘‘ publicity’’ achievements of the present decade. 





JOHN FOX, OF BLYTHESVILLE 


** He has been the apostle of better channels, going to and fro in the land, and up and down 
in it, like a modem John the Baptist, preaching the gospel of salvation by water” 


He has packed and labeled 


Three years he has worked, for 
it was only three years ago that a 
group of well-known men gathered 
with him about a table in his room 
in the Planter’s Hotel, in St. Louis, 
and studied with much discourage- 
ment the report of the latest com- 
mittee which had interviewed Mr. 
Theodore Burton. The committee 
had made a fast trip to Cleveland 
and a faster trip back, and its report 
was brief. 
“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Bur- 
ton, according to the committee, “I 
tell you now, as I have told you 
before, you are going at this the 
wrong way. As long as St. 
Louis comes alone to Washing- 
ton seeking a deeper channel, or 
as long as the whole Mississippi 
Valley comes alone, you can 
accomplish nothing. The East 
and the West cry out against 
you. You are a sectional con- 
cern. Congress will do nothing 
for you. When you can come 
to Washington with the united 
demand of the nation behind 
you; when you can show us 
that our political lives are en- 
dangered if we do not grant 
your requests, then congress- 
men will take up your projects; 
not sooner.” 

From the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee 
that was final; for so powerful 
is he that he had frankly con- 
fessed to having, single-handed, 
defeated their project. ‘I 
admit,” said he, smiling, “‘ that 
except for myself the com- 
mittee was unanimous in your 
favor. But sustained by the 
Board of Review”—he smiled 
placidly—‘I felt justified in 
reporting the project adversely.” 
The Board of Review, it may be 
well to add, is Mr. Burton, ex- 
officio. 

And so there lay his final 
verdict on the table, and these 
men who gathered to read it 
saw in it the death-blow to 
their. hopes. For many_ years 
they had worked aggressively, 
outside the limits of their own 
proper business, for the better 
development of the channel of 
the Mississippi River. All of 
them interested in business or in 
railways in St. Louis, their first 
object had been a river to the sea 


which would allow them to carry export goods by water to New Orleans, 
thus increasing the general and their private business. 
which pervades St. Louis and which works unceasingly for the enlarge- 
ment of their business horizon, had carried them beyond this, and sought 
for the advancement of the whole community to wider commercial oppor- 
tunity. ~ They had been originally a local river improvement society; then 


The great spirit 
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they had organized the Mississippi River Improvement Association and had 
allied themselves with cities down the valley. They had fought Chicago 
valiantly for some years, then, seeing wisdom in alliance, had united 
with the “Windy City” and organized the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep- 


\ssociation. And still they approached Congress in vain, 
though their numbers were thousands and their lodges extended from the 
\llewhenies to the Rockies. Over the Rockies was silence; but over the 
\lleghenies little Hampton Moore kept up such a din for an“ intercostal 
iat no sound from the valley could be heard in Washington. 
[his was the situation, then, that night in, St. Louis. There was 
\V. lk. Kavanaugh, president of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf, a man of middle 
), at sixteen was getting out railway ties for a living and at 
building his first dredge—and who now heads four of the 
terminal companies at St. Louis, There was James E. Smith, president 
ff the Business Men’s League, and vice-president of the Simmons Hard- 
npany, later to be President Roosevelt’s host on his river 
[here were others of equal importance in the city, men who 
hated to give up; men who had their whole public interest in this mat- 
ter. And over opposite to them was John Fox, a slender, slight young 
man, clean shaven, with an oddly wrinkled face from which the eyes 
looked out frankly but with a deeper suggestion of tragedy. He fin- 
gered the papers before him nervously. 

Well, gentlemen,” he said at length, “I guess it is uptome. All of 
families and homes and manifold affairs; as you know, I am 
| might as well be homeless. I will go back, resign my 
position, and start out at once to arouse the nation.”’ 


Fox’s Gospel of Saloation by Water 


So quietly and earnestly was it said that the half-hearted murmur 
of dissent was followed by a sigh of relief. A great burden was trans- 
ferred from the older members to the shoulders of the younger. They 
talked a few moments longer, gave him some advice, and left. The 
young man packed his grip, paid his bill, and took the first train for 
Blythesville lwo days later, homeless, out of employment, alone, he 
was on the road to Chicago to begin the great campaign. In two weeks 
he had sent back to St. Louis the names of several of the strongest busi- 
ness organizations in the United States as new allies, and ten thousand 
dollars of their money as assets for the waterway movement. And 
since that time he has been the apostle of better channels, going to and 
fro in the land and up and down in it, like a modern John the Baptist, 
preaching the gospel of salvation by water. 

He is worthy our study, this young man; for in those years he has 
been one of the greatest educational forces in America. He has broad- 
ened the horizon of hundreds of thousands of merchants. His classroom 
has extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and wherever he has gone 
he has shown men that their lives and their interests depend not upon 
the near-at-hand things which have blocked their wider vision, but upon 
t wide as the world itself. He has shown them their relations 
nation at large and with other nations. 
out of petty politics into statesmanship. 
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with th He has dragged them 
“A policy, not a project ’’ has 
logan, and he has turned a mass of men, who were fighting 
like Donnybrook Fair, each for his own creek, into an orderly army 
for the better conservation of all waters. 

John A. Fox, now in the very middle of his life, came as a young 
man and engineering graduate of Tulare, from New Orleans, the old family 
home, to the Sunk Lands of St. Francis, in 1893, seeking a new home in 
a new world. Born and brought up on a sugar plantation in Jesuit Bend, 
h come one of the typical old-school, chivalrous Southerners of 
His young manhood had been capped by a romantic marriage 
came with his wife to the muddy, forlorn little village of. Blythes- 
ville seeking a place in one of the greatest tasks then confronting America, 
the drainage of the St. Francis. Five thousand square miles of this swampy 
region lay blanketed by forests, on the margin of Missouri and Arkansas; 
the Sunk Lands, the Dornocks, the Little 
River lands, all lying between’ the last 
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of the river, and to cause, year after year, new areas to stand 


dry and tillable above the floods. Each year new lumber companies 
came in and established themselves among the magnificent hardwoods, 
and each year new settlers upon the cleared lands transformed this soil 
which had been worth scarcely one dollar an acre into beautiful black 
farms worth one hundred dollars an acre. It was, John Fox who planned 
the logging canals and millponds of the lumber companies; and as it has 
happened so recently in Reelioot across the river, so in the St. Francis, 
the degenerate dwellers in the swamp ambushed him in the woods, shot 
holes through his coat across the waters of the vanishing lakes—and 
were hunted down-and jailed by the unintimidated engineer. 

Connection with the levee work and the drainage brought him 
naturally into close touch with the river improvement work. River 
improvement has always had two sides in this country—as it should not 
have; that of the engineers spending the money provided in niggardly 
measure by Congress, and that of the merchants begging and working 
for more systematic and thorough improvement. Although an. engineer 
by profession John Fox saw the strength of the merchants’ position and 
was soon allied with it. There is a magic about the Mississippi which 
no other river in America possesses. It draws all who are near it, creates 
a love for it, stimulates their imagination, and makes them its willing 
slaves. And one of these from the first was John Fox of Blythesville. 

But his life in the swamp was a hard one. His wife fell ill, and 
not even a change to Arizona could save her. He was left alone, with 
no other ambition than the furtherance of the river work. And at this 
epoch, hearing the call, he assumed the apostleship, as I have said, and 
began his traveling. He went first to the principal cities, presented to 
the leading merchants the ultimatum of Chairman Burton, and outlined 
the plans which had been formulated by the assembly at St. Louis. 
Congressman Ransdell had long before this been interested in a National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. This organization was revived and John 
Fox was made special director of it. It was as wide as America. It 
had room in it for Eastport, Key West, and San Diego. It was. wide 
enough to include Hampton Moore, Captain Ellison of Cincinnati, and 
President Clark of the Missouri River Association all in one organization. 
It was a combination of other organizations, Merchants Associations, 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade were urged to join it, and all 
those busy groups which are typical of the Middle West and the South, 
like the New Orleans Progressive Union, came in also. 


Talking Harmony into and Money out of His Audiences 


It was the purpose of John Fox to reach them all. While the 
national headquarters to which each new member remitted his subscrip- 
tion maintained an enormous correspondence, made dates and schedules, 
and kept him supplied with advance and detailed information, he jogged 
on from town to town speaking nearly every day in a new place, at 
some prearranged meeting. He came into Montgomery, Alabama, one 
afternoon, billed to speak to the Chamber of Commerce that evening. 
His first visit was to Mr. Dawe, the secretary of the Commercial Club. 
With him he went to call upon the principal business houses, and to 
inspect the river, and to visit the local United States engineer. And 
when he came to the platform of the ciub that evening to. address two 
hundred of the principal men of the Alabama capital he was prepared, 
while advocating “‘a policy not a project” to show just why the Ala- 
bama River served them no better than it did, and how much, in large, 
they would gain by its further use. He knew by rote, learned in so 
short a time, the comparative rates by river and rail to Mobile; the 
amount of cotton lost to Montgomery because of the local transfer 
charge and the bars in the river; the amount of return trade it would 
mean if recovered; the saving to Alabama. He showed them their 
possibilities for new manufactories if they had a good channel always 
open to the sea at Mobile, where were ships for all the Gulf and Central 
American ports and for New York. Then he broadened the matter and 

_showed how this affected the whole 
nation. He presented comparative 





foothills of the Ozarks and the right 
bank of the Mississippi. For one hun- 
since the ‘‘ Madrid Shakes ” 
the river had overflowed it annually. 
Some of it had been always under water. 
The soil was alluvion, sometimes forty 
feet deep, a land of inexhaustible fertil- 
o swampy that life on it was 
almost impossible. 

It was in that year of his arrival that 
Harry Pharr, with John Fox as his assis- 
tant, began to create those tremendous 
earthen dams along the river front which 
have transformed the region. Assistant 
engineer in that task, Fox became also 
chief engineer of the St. Francis Drainage 
District and, after thoroughly surveying 
the swamp, laid out and began to dig 
hundreds of miles of broad, gently 
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ity, Dut 


sloping canals leading from the Missis- 
ippi side to the St. Francis; began 
to straighten and deepen the channel 





Head Winds 


By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


VER her royals the gray clouds fly, 
Fronting her rises the green head-sea ; 
Round her the measureless rim of the sky, 
And the wash of the wave as it hurries a-lee. 


Endlessly climbing the hills of the deep, 
Breaking them down in a smother of foam— 

But oh, for a following wind, and the leap 
Down the long sea-slopes, running for home! 


figures of the local, the national, and 
some foreign situations; and then in the 
end he presented the case of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and _ its 
aim, and urged them to “get together ” 
and make, through this new organiza- 
tion, a united demand on Congress. 

| heard it all, and so | know the re- 
sult. It was an astonishing talk, fora man 
who till that afternoon was a stranger to 
the place. But the next day he duplicated 
it with entirely new figures at Mobile; 
another day it was at Vicksburg, another 
at Atlanta, and so on and on he went, 
and from each city which he visited new 
resources flowed into the treasury. 

But that was not the chief gain. 
The merchants at large are the most 
important news in any city. In every 
town which he visited from two to four 
columns in every paper went out to sub- 
a | Continued on page 250] 
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WY ne 
BY HOWARD HEATH 
RS. LANGFORD was old enough to be wise and young enough y 
A to be romantic; that is to say about fifty-five. Mr. Lang- KA. 
ford, who sat opposite her reading his evening paper, had much Ai i 
the better of her in wisdom, being sixty, and followed her duti- Fa | t 
fully in romance, being a man. 
Finally Mrs. Langford laid down her knitting. “1 am aed 
very sorry.” z Siiaewe 
“Sorry?” repeated Mr. Langford. en 8 Sys 
“Yes, sorry.” Ne. ‘Howerd- Heatthr 
“ About what?” —=—_ ey Dose 4 
“There is friction.” aig 
“With me?” asked her husband, a twinkle in his eyes. sek ares Ge 7 
“Samuel! The idea! No, Ellen. You can’t blame me “Over Ellen's { i ih ol : be 
for worrying about my own niece.” ver ens face there crept a look ol superior wisdom 
“Why, what ’s the matter?” 
“They ’ve been married only two years and yet there 
are certain signs of friction. Phil Garden is a fine man and Ellen But then, you know how impossible it is to get any kind of a ser- 
is the dearest, truest girl that ever was.” vant here in this town or to keep one.” 
“Well?” Mr. Langford stretched his paper over his knees. “Don’t you think, Polly, they ’ll become used to each other 
He was looking attentively at his wife now. For himself, he and stop disagreeing ? ” 
N believed that young people should be let alone to work out their “No, it grows worse. As Ellen’s house is next to ours,! 4 
salvation. He thought it possible that Polly had forgotten some can’t help seeing things from the windows; nor can I help hearing 
things in their own young experience as man and wife—an expe- things when I am over there. Just yesterday I saw Phil coming 
rience now in its thirty-fifth year. down the street looking so handsome and happy. He had his 
\ ‘Samuel, you know the divorce courts are full of cases of hands in his pockets, his books under his arm, and he was whist- 
'%, separation that have come about in the beginning from a mere ling like a boy. He whistled all the way into the house, for 1 % 
trifle.” watched him. But in about two minutes he came out looking so () 
“True, my dear.” Mr. Langford, as a lawyer, knew that his sober, and went off and sat down under a tree by himself. Of 
wife’s statement was conservative. ‘True, there are more spoiled course, I don’t know what happened, but I am sure something did.”’ 
children in the divorce courts than self-controlled men and women.” “They are just getting disillusionized, Polly; that ’s all.” 
“You see, Sammie, so many things have to be overlooked in “Samuel!” Mrs. Langford’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Samuel, 
this world; and they, por, poor children, they don’t know it! how can you! Those two beautiful children! There should be no 
Who will tell them?” such word for them; there never has been for us.” 
“ They will learn it, themselves, perhaps.” “No, there never has been.” Mr. Langford’s eyes were seri- 
“Oh, Sammie, and in the meantime ’”’—Polly looked beseech- ous as he looked at the sweet little woman who had made life as , 
ingly at her husband—‘‘it might get to be too late. Suppose it happy as falls to the lot of man. 
should? It would break Ellen’s heart, and | am sure Phil never “Perhaps they think,” continued Mrs. Langford, “that 
could live without her; he depends on her for everything. They happy people can always be happy. But that could never be 
say he is the brightest professor they have ever had at the college. true!”’ i 
His psychological experiments have been translated into German, “Of course not.” 
and French, and Italian—just think, Italian!” “And, perhaps, no one has told the n how much—how very 
“Yes, he is a fine fellow; they are both good children.” much: —must be overlooked when people live together.” Mrs. Lang- 
“Of course, Sammie, I’ve not seen anything disgraceful. ford’s glance at her husband was an appeal; she was sure he had 
Ellen Garden would n’t let anything of that kind happen. But, a had to overlook so much in her. ‘‘And, maybe, they don’t even 
little thing, and off they go as if a match had been set to them. know that they have the great essential—and they might never 
It is quarreling, and then Phil looks so black and Ellen becomes know until it was too late to get it back.” 
so unusually lively. Several times | have heard them contradict “That is possible.” 
each other flatly about Eliza. Eliza is a doddering old soul, but “I can’t see why such things should be allowed to happen. 
she does her best and certainly cooks well for them. Phil thinks Everybody here thinks them perfectly charming. His students 
Ellen is too easy with her, and Ellen thinks Phil is too exacting adore Phil, and they can’t see Ellen Garden often enough.” 
when he expects Eliza to do what a trained servant could. And “What do you think Phil and Ellen ought to do?” 
really | don’t know which is right—Eliza does behave dreadfully. “Do? I think they ought to pray about it.”’ 
<= — q 
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SS 
lt was the middle of the afternoon when this conversation “T’m not superior. If you had just taken the trouble to 
took place, and the middle of May. Every thoroughfare, whether look at the package of seed you would have seen that it is a 
street, path, valley, or mountain brook, bore testimony. to the creeping plant.” : 
additional fact that it had rained for several days and that now “Oh, well, plant the old seeds yourself; you’re enough to 
the sun shone. The shad-blow curved in a wreath over the road- take the joy out of anything. The pleasure of my afternoon is 
way, and upon the’streets the cups of bright daffodils and cro- gone.” It’s always something to quarrel about. 1’m going in to 
cuses held.a multitude-of glittering drops; aleng the valleys the work. Thank fortune, that’s left.’ 
peach and cherry trees were pink and wkite with bloom, the After Philip went in Ellen gathered up the tools ‘and put 
maples red with blossom, the chestnuts gold with tassels; in the them back in the shed; then she arranged the packages of seed 
grass the bobolinks fluttered and dipped, and the meadow-larks and put them away in a cool place in the pantry. For her, too, 
hid quietly until they soared to some tree-top. In the trees the the joy of the afternoon was gone. An hour ago they had been 
 bluebirds and song-sparrows and orioles flashed among the tiny like happy, loving children; the afternoon had seemed to them so 
leaves. By the brooks were the dappled green and the golden long and golden that its delights could never end. What had it 
¢ flowers of the fawn lily, the pure white of bloodroot, tht blue and all come to? What did make things go this way, and, why, when 
white of hepaticas, the little crisp running leaves of the partridge she adored Philip, need he be so arbitrary and unkind? They 
vine, the deep blue of violets, the buttergold of cowslip Above had counted on this afternoon and expected to be perfectly happy. 
the grass and trees and valleys and hills the clouds sailed whiter Not more than half an hour ago she had been sitting on the arm 
than the whitest snow, and the blue of the rain-washed sky was of his chair and he had been telling her a story of which she was 
clearer and purer than the color of any blossom that} had eve never tired. Now the joy of the day was gone. it grew worse 
flowered upon earth. and worse all the time. Everything had become uncertain and 
It was a day when old people were happy. It was a dav unlovely. : 4 
when Philip and Ellen Garden were supremely happy} If they She took the carpet-sweeper and wenf into the living-room. 
had ever had any trouble, at the moment they had forgotten it; She ran the sweeper up and down, up and down. Eliza never did 
for on this Saturday afternoon, Philip’s only half-holiday, they manage to keep the heavy rug in there clean. Every once in a 
had the delightful choice of following down a brook after trout or while the carpet-sweeper ran off the edge of the rug and on to the lJ 
V digging up the earth in their garden, there to sow seed that would hard-wood floor with a bang. In his study, an adjoining room, Ww 
YS in due time bear peas, beans, squash, radishes, parsley, and for Philip stood the noise as long as he could. Before him on his ff 
the eyes’ sake scarlet flax, sweet alyssum, nasturtiums, marigolds, desk lay open Mora’s “On the Psychology of Anger.” He was | 
verbcnas, mignonette, poppies, portulaca, and a dozen other beau- savagely resenting certain facts thrust upon him by this scien- 
\iful mysteries, all at this moment wrapped away in seeds. They tist. . What was the use in knowing that, according to this author- 
% _ had decided upon home seed-planting. Never had the shabby old ity, anger appears in a ten months’ baby, since, at thirty years 9% 
) house, with the white pigeons on its brown roof, and the fern- of age,.he could not control his own temper? What good did his ff 
filled open windows, the trim paths, flowering almond bushes and knowledge of the manifested difference between the anger of man 4 
peach-trees, and the orderly ranks cf low*branching apple-trees, civilized and uncivilized do him when he was himself in a rage? 
emed to them more attractive. ‘Of what use was his own published ana‘ysis, quoted by Mora, of 
What nice trees,” said Philip, “for children to¢limb in.” °* Anger as a Short Madness?” He might, theoretically, know 
Lovely trees,” answered Ellen, laying her hand} upon his every facial and respiratory change in the whole, evolution of 
and looking into his eyes. anger and yet make no practical use of his knowledge as a man. 
Come, come, this is n’t planting seed; and this afternoon, Whang! Whang! Whang! went the carpet-sweeper. He could 
tretched out to the utmost, won’t last forever.” read nothing, think of nothing, with that carpet-sweeper whang- 
So they both set to work. ing up and down. the floor. He slapped Mora ‘On Anger” to 
“See here, Ellen, this parsley seed’s got to be soaked several and strode to the door. 
hours, it says. It takes five weeks to germinate. We ought “Can't you leave that carpet-sweeping till a decent time in 
| to have planted that indoors a month ago.” the morning ?”’ 
| Ellen looked over his shoulder. “It says, ‘tepid water.’ “] can if you wish, but you are always complaining because 
|’ll take it in and put it to soak at once. We'll just have to Eliza does n’t do her work as she should. I’m just trying to 
int it Sunday meurning. I hope Aunt Polly won’t see us doing make up for her defects.” 
i “See here, Ellen, this thing can’t go on,” said Philip, com- 
While Ellen was in the house, Philip proceeded in masculine ing out and sitting down on a chair. ; 
4 fashion to attack the problem of making beds up against the Ellen had dropped the carpet-sweeper, but she was vigor- 4 
A th side of the house both useful aud beautiful. He got out ously dusting and putting things to rights. 
two drills for peas, and then he began to think about the edge by a suppose you know what we are doing ?”’ continued her 
the house and the edge by the turf border. By the turf border husband. ‘‘Quarreling almost every day.” 
he would put parsley, but that could not go in till Sunday morn- ‘| know a good many things,” returned Ellen, “but I don’t 
% Next to the walls of the house he ought to have something intend to-say anything.” M 
(\ tall and bright. Ellen was forever coming; why did n't she come “Well, if that isn’t just like you! You bottle everything ((\ 
back? He ran hastily through the seeds. Portulaca caught his up inside and feel righteous just so long as you go around with 
eye. They were brilliant. Already as he tore off the corner of your lips tight shut and a face as long as a deacon’s.”’ 
the package he saw them growing profusely there, at least four “Yes, | know what you think; you ’ve told me all this a 
feet high by the side of the old brown house. When, at last, thousand times. before.” 
Ellen came out he had them planted. “Well, this is like home!” Philip had a sense of pleasure, 
‘See here, Ellen, two rows of peas in this bed, parsley by singular and horrid as that fact might be, in his wife’s unhappi- 
the turf-edge, and against the house portulaca.” ness When he made this bitter remark, a pleasurable feeling which, 
“ Portulaca!’’ Over Ellen’s face there crept a look of superior if he had but-Known it, Ellen could have duplicated. 
wisdom. “1 ’d not do it that way.” : “T’m glad you think so highly of home.” 
lhen, why did n’t you do 1t yourself? ’’  Philip’s dark face “Ellen,- Ellen, it’s contemptible in us to quarrel over such 
flushed, and he dropped his hoe on the grass. trifles.” . Philip was suddenly filled with self-disgust. ‘ How can 
You didn’t ask me to.” you be so dear_and good to me one minute and then treat me 
‘You never think the way I do anything is right. 1 thought this way the next?” 
those flowers would look very pretty there, and as you were n't ‘You might ask yourself the same question.” 
here | went ahead myself.” “If you won't discuss our difficulties, and have opinions and 
‘You never want me to suggest anything, Philip, or do any- won't tell them to me, how can we ever adjust anything ?”’ 
thing except run errands, and I don’t see why vou should expect “TI am sure I don’t know! I think it quite useless to 
me to have an opinion on this subject more than on any other.” attempt to,” retorted Ellen, wiping off a vase with infinite 
‘Well, | ask you to express one now. Wiat do you think tenderness. 
cf that portulaca?” “Ellen, we have a chance to make our love beautiful, but 
“Oh, it’s all right, only it creeps on the ground, and is never just see what it is coming to. Won't you talk things over rea- 
more than two to three inches high. It'll soon be hidden by the sonably with me?” ‘ 
peas.” “No, I prefer to say nothing.” 
“Well!” ejaculated Philip. “1 don't see why you need be “Why?” 
confoundedly superior.” “ Because I am afraid of you, Philip Garden.” 
— ———— SSE ; 
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“Afraid of me?’ Philip’s olive skin turned white. What 75a | 


had he ever done that a woman—any woman—most of all his 
wife, should be afraid of him? . His deep, passionate eyes, stormy 
now, had never meant to wound a living. thing; his clever mind 
was as clean and gentle as his kind, firm hand. He had loved 
Ellen, only Ellen Garden, and he had meant to make her wholly 
happy. It had come to this. ‘Afraid of me?” he whispered. 

“Yes, afraid of you; you are so quick, you frighten me; | 
am afraid of your lack of self-control.” 

“Oh!” There was a pause. ‘That is what I am afraid of 
in you,” he said slowly, “only you are not fiery the way I am‘” 

Ellen had sat down by this time and both looked helplessly 
into each other’s eyes. “ 

Finally Ellen said, “At least, | never loved you better than 
I do now. Once I would have believed black was white if you 
had said so. That’s past now, but | still-love you.” 

“Still love me? Your words, your acts, seareely show it.” 

Ellen was beginning to cry, and using the dust cloth, which, 
as usual, Eliza had forgotten to wash, to ‘wipe away her tears. 

“Oh, | am so unhappy! Oh, | wish I’d never made you 
love me! I wish everything were at an end! What shall I do?” 

Philip came over to her side now, for it was always Philip 
who reached out to her—who, quick as he was to anger, as 
quickly took the burden of reconciliation on, himself. ‘‘ What 
shall / dor” 

“| don’t know,” sobbed Ellen, “ there ’ll always be things 
in me that will clash with you. Oh, | can’t help it!” 

A few minutes ago Philip Garden would have liked to 
smash the carpet-sweeper on the floor, and have taken pleasure 
in Ellen’s wretchedness. Now he gathered her head to him as 
he tried to understand her misery. What they both needed 
was self-control; what each wished was self-justification. He 


: had promised to protect her and make her happy. Oh, he would 
-promise to do anything for her if he could but make her happy! 


“Tell me, dear,” he said, “what to do and | will do it.” 

Ellen was clinging to one of his knees. “I can’t tell you. 
Oh, I don’t know, | don’t know what to do myself!” 

“If only when we feel as we felt an hour ago you would love 
me as you do now!” Philip was smoothing down her bright hair 
and looking at her clear color, more lovely to him than the most 
beautiful blossom in all this May world. 

Ellen’s tears vanished suddenly. There was a little twist of 
fun at the corner of her mouth. “I can tell you one thing to 
do,” she said demurely. 

“Can you; well, what?” 

“ If.you ‘Il promise me to do it whenever you feel exasperated 
with me | "ll promise you the same.”’ 

“1 ll promise you anything.” 

“Well, then, promise to kiss me the instant you feel angry.” 

** | will,” said Philip, solemnly. 

“1 will,” echoed Ellen; ‘‘but suppose it should be some 
inconvenient place P” 

“Well, we’ve promised, and there’s an end to it; but it 
won’t be any inconvenient place.” 

“You can’t absolutely tell, Phil. Suppose it should be 
where some of those college girls are, should you mind?” 

“No; oh, no!” replied Philip, in a big, chest voice. “‘ Why 
should .1? Oh, those college girls,” he went on, without any 
attempt to relate what he was saying to what had been said, 
“those college girls are a nuisance! They are so plaguy inter- 
ested in everything you do—just like a lot of women.” 

“Philip Garden, that sort of thing is easily said about 
women! ”’ 

“Ssh!” Philip held up his finger. 
Aunt Polly to see you, then?”’ 

“Aunt Polly? Oh, I’d not mind at all.” Ellen Garden 
paused. ‘I ’d not mind at all—that is, if Aunt Polly were n’t so 
awfully curious about everything we do.” 

Fortunately the windows were fern filled; fortunately the 
ferns had been so obliging as to grow in all the window-boxes very 
high, so high that what took place in the big chair was never 
seen in the street, and was unbeheld in the house unless Eliza, 
who was not a particle interested in any romance except the wed- 
lock of milk and flour and eggs, departed from her usual custom 
and looked through the keyhole. As they sat there, quiet in the 
peace that had come, much of their lost happiness was returning 
to them. Outside, the cool, fresh, spring air, the early evening 
light, the subdued calls of the. birds, made all the world different 
from the hot angry hour that lay behind. Both were forming 
earnest resolutions never again, if either had the power, to quarrel 
about anything while life held so many joys and opportunities. 


“How should you like 
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* They kissed each other 
then and there upon the 
street” 


But in each lay a wholesome fear of the unexpected—-that unex- 
pected which seemed always to bring them to grief. Yet they 
had faith, the faith of two people as one in their devotion to each 
other, and the certainty that their love could solve all difficulties 
in good time. They had the good will to try; and now that the 
promise was given, although it seemed ludicrously quixotic, yet to 
each it was a solemn promise, and solemnly, no matter what might 
occur, to be kept. 

“Come,” said Philip, ‘put on a cloak and let’s go out a 
while.” 

Ellen Garden ran lightly to get her cloak, a long, loose, dove- 
colored thing, in which her fresh color and bright hair and slender 
figure made a picture any man mightienvy. 

“And now the hood.” Philip drew(it.down to her forehead. 
“It’s cool, dear, despite the fact that the sun has only just set.” 

He put his arm around her and they-walked toward the 
door.. Over the threshold, lay a door-mat,, and about it, after the 
three days’ rain, the piazza;floor was covered with mud, caked 
hard, with rubbers lying about and}shabby umbrellas. Philip 
dropped his arm, and they walked apart,down the garden walk 
and to the very road. - “I'll not,:speak of this now,” said the 
new Philip to himself. ‘But I must speak of it,” said the old 


Philip. “ Wait till you ’ve got over being angry,”’ argued the new 
Philip. “Do it now,” contradicted the old Philip, “or it won't 
be done.” “It’s nothing but a little thing, nothing worth mak- 


ing a fuss over,” said the new Philip. ‘“ What a front door-step 
for the neighbors to see!” exclaimed the old Philip. And so 
with many voices the two Philips tossed each other to and fro 
and, since custom is strong, at last the old Philip spoke. 

“Ellen, did you see that door-step?” 

“| did.” Under the hood Ellen’s face flushed crimson. 
Her Aunt Polly was coming down the road, but she didn’t care, 
for something hot burned within. her. 

“It’s disgraceful, Ellen; Eliza should have put it in order 
this morning.” Three of his college students, locked arm in arm, 

[Continued on page 268] 
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BY WALTER- PRICHARD EATON 
FROM THE “GREAT WHITE WAY” OF NEW YORK IT LEADS STRAIGHT INTO EVERY 
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HE Trail of the Tenderloin is over our 
stage 
What does this mean? It means 
that a trivial, pleasure-loving, somewhat 
hectic class of men and women, who 
make up so large a part of the theatrical 
audiences on Broadway, New York, are 
imposing their tastes, their standards, 
their vulgarity, upon the theatergoers of 
America ISM. 
lt means more than this. It means 
that to-day, as a result of the dominance 
of New York taste over the American 
tyrannical dominance of a 
group of New York theatrical managers 
over the theaters of the entire country, 
an unprecedented wave of licentiousness 
in theatrical entertainment has arisen 


“THE STAGE 


—WHO OUGHT 
BRINGING THE 


stage, the 


and is moving slimily out from the Ten- 
derloin, into the real United States. 
Vaudeville is already inundated. Musical 


SHOULD LOOK 


comedy has in the past two or three 
years sunk in many cases to the level of 
back-alley Parisian indecency, the dra- 





ARCHBISHOP FARLEY 
In a Sermon Delivered Feb. 7, 1909, said: 


IS WORSE TO-DAY 
THAN IT WAS IN THE DAYS OF PAGAN- 
WE SEE TO-DAY MEN AND 
WOMEN--OLD MEN 


YOUNG 
ORGIES OF OBSCENITY. 
THAT THEY SHOULD BE EXERCISING A 
SUPERVISION OVER THE YOUNG, AND 
CAREFULLY AFTER 
THEIR COMPANIONSHIP.” 


body anything, because their ethical 
ideals do not reach beyond their pockets, 
it is to be expected that the majority of 
them will yield only too easily to the 
golden lure of indecency. The only thing 
that will stop indecent exhibitions on 
our stage is an aroused popular senti- 
ment, that will make these exhibitions 
unprofitable. It is the public to whom 
one must appeal, the public not of the 
Tenderloin but of the country. 


To Reform a Manager Hit Him in 
the Pocket 


We safeguard our children by forbid- 
ding saloons within so many feet of a 
school. We safeguard health by for- 
bidding expectoration in public places. 
We keep certain books off the shelves of 
our public libraries. We exclude objec- 
tionable matter from the United States 
mails. But we are permitting every 
man, woman, and child to-day who goes 
to a vaudeville theater—the best of 


AND OLD WOMEN 
KNOW BETTER, 
TO THESE 
INSTEAD OF 








matic stage itself has felt the influence 
and let down the gates to farces of the 
rankest suggestiveness. And this is because such plays “pay” (the 
great American test of success!), in the Tenderloin of New York City, 
and so acquire a reputation that piques curiosity through the country. 


Public Sentiment Can Curb Stage Indecencies 


Indecency “ pays.”’ Exactly! Because indecency “pays’’ that is 
reason enough to our present herd of theatrical managers for ladling it 
out to the public. A manager who puts indecency on the stage because 
it “pays” is nevertheless no better than a teacher who teaches indecency 
to his pupils. He is playing the prostitute with his position. Say this 
to a manager, however, and he will reply, with an oath, “We give the 
public what they want and ’Il pay for, see? We got to live, ain't we?” 

Let us answer at once. No, there ‘is no sufficient reason whatever 
for your living. There are hardly a dozen of you in the country whose 
work could not be better done, vastly better done, by somebody else. 
There is no question but that it pays to purvey smut, and always has 
paid, especially when the manager knows how to purvey smut a good 
deal better than he knows how to produce worthy drama. If Florenz 


Ziegfeld, Jr., prize producer of recent dramatizations of the eternally 
salacious, should try to mount Shakespeare, his probable failure could be 
better explained by public knowledge of good stage-craft than” popular 
lack of appreciation of the bard. 


[he managers are, indeed, effectively and finally disposed of by a 


single argument. As long ago as 1872, William Winter had occasion to 
use that argument. “It is one thing to sell boots,” he wrote, ‘‘ another 
to deal in human sentiments and emotions. The manager who 
aims at money to the ignoring of everything e:se is a disgrace to his 


calling and a social pest and nuisance.” 

in other words, when a man essays to trade not in merchandise but 
in one of the fine arts, he thereby assumes a whole new range of respon- 
sibilities ; he becomes a leader and teacher of men. Because most of 
our present theatrical managers are ludicrously unfitted to teach any- 


vaudeville theaters-—to see naked women 
exposed to view and almost naked women 
going through the filthy motions of the most obscene of Oriental dances. 
We are permitting our young men in so-called “first-class” theaters to 
hear licentious dialogue which is not spoken to illustrate a social truth, 
with serious purpose, but solely to rouse laughter at sexual immorality. 
We are permitting these same young men to face the constant assault on 
their lowest passions of indecent gestures by young women on the stage, 
of craftily arranged nudity, and the specious glamor of foreign “fast 
life.” And we are permitting it because we have got into the habit, in 
recent years, of permitting even laxer dramatic standards to prevail, giv- 
ing even more and more rope to the present vulgar herd of theatrical 
managers, allowing the taste of the Tenderloin in New York ever more and 
more to dictate the character of entertainments in the American theater. 

We do not need laws to stop such exhibitions. The law is notori- 
ously a blunderer in matters of esthetics. What we need is an aroused 
public opinion. Once let these vaudeville exhibitions and obscene plays 
meet with a considerable public coldness, especially out through the 
country, where the bulk of theatrical revenue comes from, and they will 
cease soon enough. To reform a manager, hit him in the pocket. To 
have a decent stage, keep away from indecent shows and keep others 
away. 


The Local Manager is only a Janitor 


Let us see how it comes about that Tenderloin tastes and Tender- 
loin managers dominate the American stage. 

First, it may be stated almost as a law, that, to find general favor 
through the country, a play of whatever sort must first find favor in 
New York City. The reason for this is simple. Save in a relatively 
small number of the larger cities, a traveling attraction remains in any 
one place but a day or two. The public is naturally shy of buying 
unknown wares, whether in dry goods or groceries or theatricals. Unless 
the play comes heralded by a New York run the public has no way of 
guessing whether it is’ good or bad. Therefore, it is the aim of every 
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manager to get his new play on Broadway as soon as possible, and to 
keep it there, by giving away seats if necessary, till he has secured the 
precious “‘one hundred nights in New York.” The inevitable result of 
this is that the theatrical taste of New York is imposed on the rest of 
the country, and, be our plays good or bad, grave or gay, the Trail of the 
Tenderloin is over them all. Unless they please Broadway, they have 
small chance elsewhere—except in independent Chicago. 

And, because the Theatrical Syndicate and a few vaudeville “ mag- 
nates” control between them nearly all the theaters in the country (save 
a few in the hands of the Shuberts, who maintain a partial and gratify- 
ing independence), the manager of the theater out in your town, even 
when he would like to refuse certain plays, or certain vaudeville acts, 
can not do so. He has to take whatever is sent him by Klaw and 
Erlanger or Keith and Proctor, or William Morris. He is nothing but a 
janitor. There is no such thing as local option in our theaters. There 
is no such thing as personal liberty. Men who want decency can not 
have it. The Trail of the Tenderloin is over the local managers, as much 
in your town as in New York. 


The Blazing Lights of Broadway 


This, of course, would work no evil if Broadway were representative 
of the country—but it isn’t. Broadway, theatrically, has one great 
merit. Because it sees so many plays of all kinds it has, in spite of 
itself, achieved a standard of production, a standard of acting. Crude- 
ness of style is often detected, whether in scenery, 
incident, or playing. This is the one great advan- 
tage of the centralization of American theatricals. 
This explains why “The Great Divide” was first 


From the New York ‘‘ Times,’’ Feb. 10, 1909. 
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nilly whatever plays are sent them, the pet obscenities of these 
Tenderloin producers are awarded the best bookings on the road, and 
the salacious acts that the rival vaudeville managers produce for sensa- 
tion-glutted New York are sent promptly out into the country. Men 
even in New York who would like to produce something better are dis- 
couraged in their efforts, and, from self-preservation, seek to please not 
their own tastes but the tastes of these men to whom they must go, like 
slaves, to secure theaters for their plays. The Trail of the Tenderloin is 
over the little producers, too. 


The Clean Manager and the Unclean 


We have some fine and high-minded theatrical managers. Charles 
Frohman, though a member of the obnoxious Theatrical Syndicate, con- 
ducts his large business on a plane of dignity and decency. Most of our 
worthy managers, however, are either actors themselves (Mrs. Fiske, E. 
H. Sothern, and Henry Miller, for instance) or are men like. Belasco, 
who know and love the theater as a means of artistic expression. Henry 
W. Savage, a college graduate, enjoys the artistic satisfaction of produc- 
ing plays. And most often they are men not in positions of command- 
ing power. Now, more than ever before, the powerful ones are, with a 
few honorable exceptions, men of low origin and mean intelligence; men 
utterly unblessed with ideals. 

We have heard a great deal about the ‘‘ unconventional ”’ life of the 
actor, of how his existence behind the scenes tends to throw him almost 
exclusively into a little world of his own, where the 
standards that bind the rest of us are relaxed and 
where he sometimes develops a curious morality of 
his own; but we have heard nothing of the “un- 
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appreciated on Broadway, a drama most noteworthy 
for its style. But Broadway is cosmopolitan, 
blasé, incapable of enthusiasms. The Tenderloin 
audiences are only in part composed of normal 
American men and women, acting under normal 
conditions. The blazing lights of Broadway are a 
symbol of its hectic life. A large percentage of the 
Tenderloin audiences are foreign born—and this is 
true of the vaudeville audiences in New York as 
well—or of foreign extraction. They have very 
little sympathy with or understanding of national 
conditions north of the Harlem River. Two-thirds 
of these audiences go to the theater solely to kill 
time; they have made our drama the sport of list- 
less hours. They do not care to be uplifted by 
tragedy, touched by poetry, stirred by ideas. 
Many of them have reached that point where they 
are incapable of understanding such sentiments, 
and they avoid like the plague anything which, in 
their comprehensive and contemptuous phrase, they 
describe as “high brow.” And any person who 


Mr. Burnham Woud Close Five Shows 
—Archbishop’s Strictures Just. 


Charles Burnham, manager of Wallack’s 
Theatre and President of the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association of New York, came 
out yesterday with a protest against inde- 
cent plays and suggested that it would 
soon be necessary to have #8 stage censor. 

“If I had my way, there are five shows 
in New York I would close,” said Mr. 
Burnham, 

“It is a harsh thing to say that there 
should be a stage censorship, but the 
events of the day point toward it just 
the same. If New York managers con- 
tinue to put on the indecent shows that 
have drawn the crowds for the last twelve 
months or more we will have a stage 
censor, Archbishop Farley was right. 
There are shows running on Broadway to- 
day to whom no right-minded man would 
take his mother, his wife, or his sister. 








It is hard to say who is to blame. 


conventional”’ life of the manager. As a matter of 
cold, indisputable fact, in America, to-day, a majority 
of the theatrical and vaudeville managers are less re- 
sponsible to society, are less bound by the standards 
andconventions that hold the rest of us, than the act- 
orsare. They touch real life at fewer points—save the 
life of the Tenderloin; they respect its judgments less. 
Of low origin in the social scale, they have no social 
background which they respect. Generally reared 
in the business department of the theater, they 
have little acquaintance with the larger interests of 
the world. Uneducated, they know nothing about 
dramatic art in its relations to the other arts and 
to society, nor even about its own traditions and 
history. Untrained themselves, either as actors or 
authors, they are ludicrously incompetent to do the 
work they affect to do, to select plays and train 
players. By shrewd and often unscrupulous busi- 
ness methods, however, they keep the material side 
of the stage in their own hands, thus controlling 
the entire situation. In recent years they have 





has reached this point is not only unfit to impose his tastes on normal 
people, but he fs also ripe to crave unusual excitement, the appeal of 
decadent drama. 

It is because there is in New York so large a public ready for deca- 
dent drama that certain theatrical managers, themselves living solely in 
the hothouse atmosphere of the Tenderloin, are so ready and willing (and 
fitted) to furnish such fare. And, since the control of almost all the 
theaters in the country is now vested in these New York managers, 
since the local theater managers are but janitors, having to take willy- 


well-nigh stifled competition, which the history of the theater has always 
proved to be the life of dramatic art. Until this ring of dollar-domi- 
nated tyrants is broken, our stage can not hope for full emancipation, 
whatever the public may do. 

These are the men who hold the whip-hand over our stage, and because 
they are Tenderloin products, themselves most sensitive to its taste and 
its lack of idealism and healthy-minded enthusiasms, they are naturally 
most skilful in meeting its demands, in picking the kind of plays it will 

[Continued on page 253) 
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TH long-expected crisis was at hand, 
and the country was on the verge 
of war. Jingoism was rampant. Jap- 
anese laborers were .mobbed on the 


western slope, Japanese students were 


hazed out of colleges, and Japanese 
children stoned away from playgrounds. 
Editorial pages sizzled with burning 
words of patriotism; pulpits thundered 





with invocations to the God: of battles 
and prayers for the perishing of the way 


of the ungodly. School-boy companies 
were formed and paraded with wooden 
guns; amateur drum-corps beat time to 
the throbbing of the public pulse; militia 
regiments, battalions and separate com- 
panies of infantry and artillery, drilled, 
practised, and paraded; while the reg- 
ular army was rushed to the posts and 
garrisons of the Pacific Coast, and the 
navy, in three divisions, guarded the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, and 
the larger ports of western America. 
For Japan had a million trained men, 
with transports to carry them, battle- 
ships to guard them; with the choice of 
objective when she was ready to strike; 
and she was displaying a national secrecy 
about her choice especially irritating to 
molders of public opinion and lovers of 
fair play. War was not yet declared 
by either side, though the Japanese 
minister at Washington had quietly 
sailed for Europe on private business, 
and the American minister at Tokio, 
with several consuls and clerks scattered 
around the ports of Japan, had left their 
jobs hurriedly, for reasons connected 
with their general health. This was 
the situation when the cabled news 
from Manila told of the staggering into 
port of the scout cruiser “Salem” with 
a steward in command, a stoker at the wheel, the 
engines in charge of firemen, and the captain, 


watch-officers, engineers, seamen gunners, and 
the whole fighting force of the ship stricken with 
a form of partial blindness which in some cases 
promised to become total. 

fhe cruiser was temporarily out of commis- 
and her stricken men in the _ hospital; 
but by the time the specialists had diagnosed 
the trouble as amblyopia, from some sudden 
shock to the optic nerve—followed in cases by 
complete atrophy, resulting in amaurosis—an- 
other ship came into Honolulu in the same pre- 
Like the other craft four thousand 
miles away, her deck force had been stricken 
suddenly and at night. Still another, a battle- 
ship, followed into Honolulu, with fully five 
hundred more or less blind men groping around 
her and the admiral on the station 
called in all the outriders by wireless. They 
as they could, some hitting sand-bars or 
shoals on the way, and every one crippled and 
helpless to fight. The diagnosis was the same 
amblyopia, atrophy of the nerve, and incipient 
amaurosis; which in plain language meant dim- 
ness of vision increasing to blindness. 

Then came more news from Manila. Ship 
after ship came in, or was towed in, with fight- 
ing force sightless, and the work being done by 
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came 


the ‘‘ black gang” or the idlers, and each with 
the same report—the gradual dimming of lights 
and outlines as the night went on, resulting in 
partial or total blindness by sunrise. And now 


it was remarked that those who escaped were 
the lower-deck workers, those whose duties kept 
them off the upper deck and away from gun- 
ports and deadlights. It was also suggested 
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“Her deck force had been stricken suddenly and at night” 


that the cause was some deadly attribute of the 
night air in these tropical regions, to which the 
Americans succumbed; for, so far, the; coast 
division had escaped. 

In spite of the efforts of the Government, the 
Associated Press got the facts, and the news- 
papers of the country changed the burden of 
their pronouncements. Bombastic utterances 
gave way to bitter criticism of an inefficient 
naval policy that left the ships short of fighters 
in acrisis. The merging of the line and the 
staff, which had excited much ridicule when 
inaugurated, now received more intelligent atten- 
tion. Former critics of the change not only con- 
doned it, but even demanded the wholesale grant- 
ing of commissions to skippers and mates of the 
merchant service; and insisted that surgeons, 
engineers, paymasters, and chaplains, provided 
they could still see to box the compass, should 
be given command of the torpedo craft and 
smaller scouts. All of which made young Sur- 
geon Metcalf, on waiting orders at San Fran- 
cisco, smile sweetly and darkly to himself: for 
his last appointment had been the command of 
a hospital ship, in which position, though a sea- 
man, navigator, and graduate of Annapolis, 
he had been made the subject of newspape 
ridicule and official controversy, and had even 
been caricatured as going into battie in a ship 
armored with court-plaster and armed with 
hypodermic syringes. 

Metcalf had resigned as ensign to take up the 
study and practise of medicine, but at the be- 
ginning of the war scare had returned to his first 
love, relinquishing a lucrative practise as eye- 
specialist to tender his services to the Govern- 
ment. And the Government had responded by 
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ranking him with his class as junior 
lieutenant, and giving him the afore- 
said command, which he was glad to 
be released from. But his classmates 
and brother officers had not responded 
so promptly with their welcome, and 
Metcalf found himself combating a naval 
etiquette that was nearly as intolerant 
of him as of other appointees from civil 
life. It embittered him a little, but he 
pulled through; for he was a likeable 
young fellow, with a cheery face and 
pleasant voice, and even the most hide- 
bound product of Annapolis could not 
long resist his personality. So he was 
not entirely barred out of official gossip 
and speculations, and soon had an oppor- 
tunity to question some convalescents 
sent home from Honolulu. All told the 
same story and described the same 
symptoms, but one added an extra one. 
An itching and burning of the face had 
accompanied the attack, such as is pro- 
duced by sunburn. 

“And where were you that night 
when it came?” asked Metcalf, eagerly. 

“On the bridge with the captain and 
watch officers. It was all hands that 
night. We had made out a curious 
light to the north’ard, and were trying 
to find out what it was.” 

“What kind of a light?” 

“Well, it was rather faint, and seemed 
to be about a mile away. Sometimes 
it looked red, then green, or yellow, or 
blue.” 

“And then it disappeared ?” 

“Yes, and though we steamed to- 
ward it with all the search-lights at 
work, we never found where it came 
from.” 

“What form did it take—a beam, 
or a glow?” 

“Tt was n't a glow—radiation—and it did n’t 
seem to be a beam. It was an occasional flash, 
and in this sense was like a radiation—that is, 
like the spokes of a wheel, each spoke with its 
own color. But that was at the beginning. In 
three hours none of us could have distinguished 
colors.” 

Metcalf soon had an opportunity to question 
others. The first batch of invalid officers ar- 
rived from Manila, and these, on being pressed, 
admitted that they had seen colored lights at 
the beginning of the night. These, Metcalf re- 
marked, were watch-officers, whose business was 
to look for strange lights and investigate them. 
But one of them added this factor to the 
problem. 

“And it was curious about Brainard, the 
most useless and utterly incompetent man ever 
graduated. He was so near-sighted that he 
could n’t see the end of his nose without glasses; 
but it was he that took the ship in, with the 
rest of us eating with our fingers and asking our 
way to the sick-bay.”’ 

‘And Brainard wore his glasses that night?” 
asked Metcalf. 

“Yes; he couldn’t see without them. It re- 
minds me of Nydia, the blind girl who piloted 
a bunch out of Pompeii because she was used 
to the darkness. Still, Brainard is hardly a 
parallel.” 

“Were his giasses the ordinary kind, or peb- 
bles?” 

“Don’t know. 





Which are the cheapest? 


“The ordinary kind.” 
“Well, he had the ordinary kind—like him- 
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self. And he’ll get special promotion. Oh, 
Lord! He’ll be jumped up a dozen numbers.” 
“Well,” said Metcalf, mysteriously, “perhaps 
not. Just wait.” ¢ 
Metcalf kept his counsel, and in two : 
weeks there came Japan’s declaration of 


war in a short curt note to the Powers at 
Washington. Next day the papers 
burned with news, cabled via St. Peters- 
burg and London, of the sailing of the 
Japanese fleet from its home station, 
but for where was not given—in all 
probability either the Philippines or 
the Hawaiian Islands. But when, 
next day, a torpedo-boat came into 
San Francisco in command of the 
cook, with his mess-boy at the wheel, 
conservatism went to the dogs, and 
bounties were offered for enlistment 
at the various navy-yards, while com- 
missions were made out as fast as 
they could be signed, and given to any applicant 
who could even pretend to a knowledge of 
yachts. And Surgeon George Metcalf, with the 
rank of junior lieutenant, was ordered to the 
torpedo-boat above mentioned, and with him as 
executive officer a young graduate of the acad- 
emy, Ensign Smith, who with the enthusiasm 
and courage of youth combined the mediocrity 
of inexperience and the full share of the service 
prejudice against civilians. 

This prejudice remained in full force, unmodi- 
fied by the desperate situation of the country; 
and the unstricken younger officers filling sub- 
ordinate positions on the big craft, while con- 
gratulating him, openly denied his moral right 
to a command that others had earned a better 
right to by remaining in the service; and the 
old jokes, jibes, and satirical references to 
syringes and sticking-plaster whirled about his 
head as he went to and fro, fitting out his boat 
and laying in supplies. And when they learned 
—from young Mr. Smith—that among these 
supplies was a large assortment of plain-glass 
spectacles, of no magnifying power whatever, 
the ridicule was unanimous and heartfelt; even 
the newspapers taking up the case from the old 
standpoint and admitting that the line ought to 
be drawn at lunatics and foolish people. But 
Lieutenant Metcalf smiled and went quietly 
ahead, asking for and receiving orders to scout. 

He received them the more readily, as all the 
scouts in the squadron, including the torpedo- 
flotilla and two battle-ships, had come in with 
blinded crews. Their stories were the same 
they had all seen the mysterious cowred lights, 



























had gone blind, and a few had felt the itching 


and tingling of sunburn. And the admiral 
gleaned one crew of whole men from the fleet, 
and wit it manned his best ship, the “ Dela- 
ware.” 

Metcalf went to sea, and was no sooner out- 
side the Golden Gate than he opened his case 
of spectacles, and scandalized all hands, even 
his executive officer, by stern and explicit orders 
to wear them night and day, putting on a pair 
himself as an example. 

A few of the men attested good eyesight; but 
this made no difference, he explained. They 
were to wear them or take the consequences, 
and as the first man to take the consequences 
was Mr. Smith, whom he sent to his room for 
twenty-four hours for appearing on deck with- 
out them five minutes afterward, the men con- 
cluded that he was in earnest and obeyed the 
order, though with smiles and silent ridicule. 
Another explicit command they received more 
readily: to watch out for curious looking craft, 
and for small objects such as floating casks, cap- 
sized tubs or boats, et cetera. And this brought 
results the day after the penitent Smith was 
released. They sighted a craft without spars 
steaming along on the horizon and ran down 
to her. She was a seaier, the skipper explained, 
when hailed, homeward bound under the auxil- 
iary. She had been on fire, but the cause of 
the fire was a mystery. A few days before a 
strange-looking vessel had passed them, a mile 
away. She was a whaleback sort of a hull, with 
sloping ends, without spars or funnels, only a 
slim pole amidships, and near its base a projec- 
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= Each surrendered to the transport or collier 


sent out to take off the survivors” 








tion that looked like a liner’s crow’s-nest. While 
they watched, their foremast burst into flames, 
and while they were rigging their hose the main- 
mast caught fire. Before this latter was well 
under way they noticed a round hole. burnt 
deeply into the mast, of about four inches_ 
diameter. Next, the topsides caught fire, and 
they had barely saved their craft, letting their 
masts burn to do so. 

“Was it a bright, 
Metcalf. 

“Sure. Four days ago. He was heading 
about sou’ west, and going slow.” 

“Anything happen to your eyesight?” 

““Say—yes. One of my men’s gone stone 
blind. Thinks he must have looked squarely at 
the sun when he thought he was looking at the 
fire up aloft.” 

“It wasn’t the sun. Keep him in utter 
darkness for a week at least. He'll get well. 
What was your position when you met that 
fellow?” 

‘About six hundred miles due nor’west from 
here.” 

“All right. Look out for Japanese craft. 
War is declared.” 

Metcalf plotted a new course, designed to 
intercept that of the mysterious craft, and went 
on, so elated by the news he had heard that he 
took his gossipy young executive into his con- 
fidence. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “ that sealer described 
one of the new seagoing submersibles of the 
Japanese, did he not?” 

“ Yes, sir, | think he did—a larger submarine, 
without any conning-tower and the old-fashioned 
periscope. They have seven thousand miles’ 
cruising radius, enough to cross the Pacific.” 

By asking questions of various craft, and by 
diligent use of a telescope, Metcalf found his 
quarry three days later—a log-like object on 
the horizon, with the slim white pole amidships 
and the excrescence near its base. 

“Wait till I get his bearing by compass,” 
said Metcalf to his chief officer, “then we’ll 
smoke up our specs and run down on him. 
Signal him by the International Code to put 
out his light, and to heave to, or we'll sink him.” 

Mr. Smith bowed to his superior, found the 
numbers of these commands in the code book, 
and with a string of small flags at the signal- 
yard, and every man aboard viewing the world 
darkly through a smoky film, the torpedo-boat 
approached the stranger at thirty knots. But 
there was no blinding glare of light in their 
eyes, and when they were within a hundred 
yards of the submersible, Metcalf removed his 
glasses for a moment’s distinct vision. Head 
and shoulders out of a hatch near the tube was 
a man waving a white handkerchief. He rang 
the stopping bells. 

“He surrenders, Mr. Smith,” he said joyously, 
‘and without firing a torpedo!” 

He examined the man through the tele- 
scope and laughed. 

[Continued on page 258] 
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Concluding Article of the Series, ‘‘The Break-up of the Parties” 
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[® you think you would be inter- 
a comprehensive and 
illuminating survey of the political 


ested in 


situation in this country to-day take 
down your histories and turn back 
to the situation in 1852, for the one 
does but reproduce the other. 
Among the perennial curiosities 
of what we are pleased to call the 
human intellect is the idea that in 
some method of genteel and lady- 
like compromise a nation can deal 
with a great, burning, primal, funda- 
mental issue of human right and human life. 


They Dodged the Real Issue before the 


Cioil War 


[his fantastic belief bogged eminent states- 
manship in the year of grace 1852, exactly as it 
obsessed similarly mighty minds in 1908. 

In 1852 the issue that men desired by means 
of gelatinous legislation and cuttle-fish devices 
to avoid was the slavery issue. 

\nything but that, said the wise men, as they 
ducked, dodged, side-stepped, twisted, twirled, 
and wriggled; anything in the world rather than 
a frank admission of facts as they were, issues 


g AFTER_1912 9 


'N THIS article Mr. Russell looks back and ahead. He finds an almost complete 

analogy between the election years of 1852 and 1908, with, on the one hand, 
an unmistakable popular interest in a vital national problem, and, on the other hand, 
an attempt on the part of the political ‘‘ leaders ’’ to evade the real issue and patch 
up the national unrest by compromising and dosing the symptoms. 
settled in the election of 1908 but the name of the next President,’’ President 
Woodrow Wilson has said. To which Mr. Russell adds, ‘‘ Right! But some- 
thing else will be settled in the election of 1912.’’ It seems to the Editors of 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE that Mr. Russell has written nothing more direct, forcible, 
and lucid than this attempt to clarify the complicated situation which has resulted 
from our blundering and unequal methods of distributing the nation’s wealth. 


In furtherance of the pleasant game of evad- 
ing an issue about these actual conditions, the 
preceding Congress had made large and historic 
experiment with the school of political ther- 
apeutics that consists in dosing the symptoms. 

That is to say, in 1852 the generality of 
public men were like the generality of public 
men in 1908, and being wholly unwilling to 
read the signs of the times thought they cculd 
provide nicely for the slavery question by regu- 
lating slavery or restricting it, or telling it to be 
good or gently reproving its excesses while up- 
holding its fundamental principles. To this end 
Congress had passed a series of laws long fam- 














as conditions framed them, and frank declara- ous as the Compromise Measures of 1850, and 
tions for the side of mammon on the side of man. _ closely analagous to the Railroad Rate and Meat 

So the great Democratic Party and the great Inspection Bills of our own experience. The 
Whig Party, preparing to elect a President in Compromise Measures thoughtfully provided a 
1852, made haste first nice sop for each side. 
to truckle each to the There was a nice Fugi- 
Interests, that its own ‘© VOU should not overlook one fact, good prophet tive-Slave Law for the 
financial saivation of the established order, when you estimate the South and a nice Terri- 
might be secure, and coming day. Fundamentally these are a moral torial Restriction Law 
then to befog the situ- people, and the moral principle in them will triumph for the North, and what 
ation with enough other in every crisis.’’ more could any one 
matters that the eyes ask? All statesmen 
of the public might be were agreed that with 
turned away from the irrepressible conflict. such wholly admirable legislation the slavery 


Now there was every reason why men capable of 
reason and reflection should do nothing of this kind. 
In the first place it was perfectly evident that 
the conflict could not long be averted; that the 
two opposing forces of freedom and slavery were 
like two express trains launched at each other 


from opposite ends of a single track, that how- 
ever much men might pretend to discuss the 
tariff or currency or tefritorial extension the 


only one thing they thought about was slavery. 

It was high time that they thought about it, 
because under the supreme domination of the 
slave-owning Interests the essentials of a repub- 
lic had. disappeared. 

The Slave Power had seized the Government 
and every branch thereof, and with that tremend- 
ous engine had established a form of tyranny 
intolerable in any country dedicated to free 
institutions. 


Unwillingness to Read the Signs of the Times 


Before this power the right of free speech had 
practically been abolished and the contention 
was freely made and even judicially sustained 
that there was no such right if the exercise of it 
interfered in any way with the sanctity of exist- 
ing conditions. As for justice, those few that in 
the face of this essential despotism continued to 
protest had ceased to expect any measure of 
justice or of legal protection. They knew that 
any case was likely to be decided not on its 
merits but according to its relations to the 
slave-owning Interests just as they knew that no 
man could be elected to office or win any ad- 
vancement or be respectable in society unless 
he did obeisance to the same power. 


issue ought to be settled to everybody’s satis- 
faction; whereupon Society, frowning again upon 
the abolitionists, sternly bade them to be still. 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee in 1852 


Meanwhile the national campaign came on 
and the two parties entered upon a contest to 
see which could crawl the farthest and bow 
the lowest before the Slave Power. 

The Whigs said in their platform (Plank 
Eight): 

The series of acts of the Thirty-first Congress, known 


as the Compromise Measures of 1850—the act known 
as the Fugitive-Slave Law, 


** Nothing was 
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could go no further. The remainder 
of each platform was taken up with 
discussions of matters deemed proper 
to be discussed by the populace: the 
tariff, fisheries, the boundaries of 
Herzegovina, and the color of the 
great Cham’s beard. 

On these questions of vivid inter- 
est the issue was joined betwixt 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. About 
other things it was thought wise 
that there should be no discussion. 

It was a great popular favorite that 
the Whigs mounted upon their invertebrate plat- 
form: General Winfield Scott, conqueror of 
Mexico, no less. Against him the Democrats 
named Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, 
whom nobody except the Interests wanted and 
next to nobody knew. The Interests knew 
why they wanted him. They always know that. 


The Patient Public Always Chooses the 
Lesser Evil 


Being thus confronted with a choice between 
two agencies both possessed by the Interests, 
the people did as in such conditions they can 
always be trusted to do: they chose the agency 
that presented the fairest appearance and emitted 
the least odor of putrefaction. The Whigs were 
smitten hip and thigh: the popular favorite car- 
ried only four States: Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; and in the electoral 
college, of the 296 votes, Pierce had 254 to 
Scott’s forty-two. 

The rout was as complete as the rout of the 
Democrats in 1908. But kindly take note that 
in 1852, also, there were two kinds of Whigs— 
Conscience Whigs, who believed in their hearts 
that slavery was'wrong and must in some way 
be extirpated, and Cotton Whigs, who supported 
and defended slavery because they made money 
out of it. 

When the Conscience Whigs were in control 
of the party the Cotton Whigs bolted it, and 
when the Cotton Whigs were in control the 
Conscience Whigs bolted it. Is not that an 
astounding parallel? In truth the party was 
dead. Most frantic efforts were made to devise 
a basis of compromise between the factions so 
as to produce “harmony and united action.” 
It would have been just as easily possible to 
compromise day and night. A party is either 
one thing or the other: it either serves the 
Interests or it fights them. 

And yet, all this time 





included—are received and 
acquiesced in by the Whig 
party of the United States 
as a settlement in principle 
and substance, of the dan- 
gerous and exciting ques- 
tions which they embrace 
. . + and we deprecate 
all further agitation of the 
questions thus settled, as 
dangerous to our peace 
and will discountenance all 
efforts to continue or renew 
such agitation, whenever, 
wherever, and however the 


amply assured.’’ 





‘* THE rise of the corporation issue seems no further 
off now than the rise of the slavery issue seemed 

in 1852. Then the agitators seemed silenced, as 
they seem silenced now; the Interests triumphant, 
the people acquiescent, the permanence of everything 


we A ND underneath always the moral sense of the 
people goes on working, working ; and unseen 
evolution goes on mining, mining ; and presently the 
moth-eaten citadels collapse and the new issues rise.’’ tomb, and always they 


and every hour of it, the 
very men that tried to 
think they were inter- 
ested in this, that, or 
the other alien topic 
propounded by their 
parties, knew perfectly 
well that all these were 
but withered funeral 
leaves upon a forgoiten 





could see rising and ris- 





attempt may be made. 


The Democrats said in their platform: 


All efforts of the Abolitionists and others, made to 
induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, 
or take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated 
to lead to the most alarming and dangerous conse- 
quences and ought not to be countenanced 
pied The Democratic party will resist all attempts at 
renewing the agitation of the slavery question, under 
whatever shape or color the attempt may be made. 


You might think the force of sycophancy 


ing the awful front of 
the one conflict before which the country would 
be separated into new factions. 


The Curious Analogy Between 1852 and 1908 


No doubt most men knew this because most 
men habitually know in their hearts long before 
they will confess with their lips; they knew it 
while they shouted and sang and marched and 
cheered for the alien topics about which no one 
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ever gave a thought, and they knew it no less 
when with joyous fervor they celebrated the 
emptiest of victories. So long as they could be, 
they were of a mind to escape or to postpone 
the edge of that conflict; and yet each of them 
having the least power to think knew the time 
was at hand when there should be no more 
evading, no more pretending, no more distort- 
ing; that the men that believé in human liberty 
must go forth and grapple with the men that 
believe in human slavery until this thing should 
be settled. 

Of all this the newspapers and speeches and 
letters of the time have that kind of interlinear 
testimony that is most convincing because it is 
most involuntary. Men were ready to ‘sub- 
scribe to a platform of remote and intangible 
dogma and to support with ostentatious fervor 
a candidate that meant nothing except his own 
success: their faith on the slavery question they 
kept for their closets or flaming hot in their 
hearts—until: the moment came that brushed 
aside all the superficialities and other matters 
and left this one thing burning clear. 

Abundant evidence exists that the campaign 
of 1852 sounded in attentive ears a note almost 
as hollow and perfunctory as the campaign 
of 1908 sounded to us. Observers generally 
thought it was a strangely dull contest; no one 
seemed to care. Personal popularity failed to 
breathe life into dead issues. To superficial 
thinkers the old-time Democratic Party never 
seemed so strong and lusty as after the great 
victory of 1852, and nothing was clearer than 


that into its hands forever had been entrusted 
the affairs of the nation. 


Parties Die First at the Heart 


And yet all the time the organization that to 
men’s eyes sat thus alert and holding the scepter 
was but dead within. Parties die first at the 
heart; after that theirs are but simulated 
motions, albeit made in the very manner of life. 
While the hymnals of victory were still resound- 
ing the force was rising that was destined to 
hurl the victors from power and the vote by 
which Franklin Pierce was elected President was 
of no réal significance compared with the ‘de- 
spised handful of conscience votes cast for John 
P. Hale, Free-soiler; for these presaged the 
marching of the Republican hosts ‘that were to 
trample all the dead issues in the mire. 

Nothing in the present political situation in 
this country was lacking in 1852. 

What the issue of Privilege is to existing 
conditions the issue of slavery was to the con- 
ditions of 1852. 

Impartial examination of the story of 1852 
reveals the usual number of adult persons trying 
to extinguish a conflagration by sprinkling it 
with smelling-salts. 

Hence, mild, unctuous measures like the 
Compromise Acts and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill; and hence: an incredible superfluity of 
speeches in which windy gentlemen deplored an 
extreme view on either side, and tried to show 
how fire and water were akin and black and 
white of one color. 
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This was grand work, and with it one genera- 
tion busied itself. To read now the utterances 
of that day gives one valuable instruction in the 
human capacity for self-deception and also in 
the lack of human invention, since what men 
said then about reconciling the irreconcilable 
they parrot now with no less assiduity in spite 
of all the lessons of the years. Indeed, Mr. 
Facing-both-ways has ever a huge progeny, but 
glory be, evolution cares naught for them all. 
To the judicially observant these things were 
but mirth. While with sage words and brows 
severe a hundred thousand leaders of public 
opinion and molders of public thought reproved 
the abolitionists, and showed how well a free 
North and a slave-holding South could agree, 
hour by hour the conflict deepened and day and 
night men might have heard the forging of the 
guns of Appomatox. 


The Eternal Struggle for Freedom Wears 
Over Well-trodden Ground 


Truth it is that man shows but little variety 
in his methods and the eternal struggle for free- 
dom wears over much well-trodden ground. In 
1852, as in 1908, the people saw the Interests in 
control not merely of their government, their 
press, and their institutions of learning, but also, 
to a great extent, of their courts and of the 
administration of justice. An examination of 
the Federal judges on the bench in 1852 showed 
that very few of them owed their appointment 
to any influence but that of the Slave Power. 

[Continued on page 263) 


WRITING A SPEECH 7or PETER 


BY J.JI.BELL 


Shak 


i 


"THe lamplight showed the beads of perspira- 

tion on the lined and weather-beaten brow 
of Mr. McBean as he bent over the kitchen 
table whereon lay several sheets of ruled fools- 
cap. One of the sheets was partly covered with 
very large writing in pencil. Here and there 
were blurred patches, where the writer had 
sought to delete a word by the simple process of 
rubbing it hard with a moistened forefinger; in 
more than one instance not only the words but 
also the paper had disappeared. 

Mr. McBean groaned, wrote a word labori- 
ously, stared at it, and groaned again. 

“ Marget,” he said suddenly, without looking 
at his wife who, while pretending to knit at the 
fireside, was really watching her man with 
stealthy but keen interest; ‘“‘ Marget, hoo dae 
ye spell unspeakable? Is ’t—ible or—able ?” 

“‘——able,” said Mrs. McBean, promptly; then, 
doubtfully, “or else it ’s—ible. What is’t ye’re 
wantin’ to say, Peter?” 

“|’m_ sayin’ that it gi’es us a’ the maist 
unspeakable pleasure an’ satisfaction to present 
him wi’ sich a bewtiful an’ gorgeous bookcase, 
an’ that I’m ‘sure it gi’es him the maist un- 
speakable pleasure an’ satisfaction to get it.” 

“Say it again, Peter.” 

Mr. McBean did as requested. 

“If I was you,” remarked the old woman, 
“T wud leave oot the bit aboot the meenister’s 
satisfactgon.”” 

Mr. McBean threw down his pencil. 

‘Ist you or me that’s to mak’ the presenta- 
tion?” he demanded crossly. 

“Of course it’s you, Peter,” she replied 
soothingly. 

“Weel,” he said, his irritation giving place to 
shzer dejection, “I wish it was somebody else. 
This speech ’Il be the death o’ me. Is ’t—able 
or ible?” 





( Illustrations Ly ARTHUR. LITLE 


“Dinna fash yersel’ aboot the spellin’ o’ 
yer speech—naebody’s likely to see it. But 
pey attention to the meanin’, for everybody’s 
boun’ to hear it.” 

Again Mr. McBean 
groaned. Poor man, he 
had been highly flattered 
and gratified when first 
the village chose him to 
make the presentation to 
the minister, on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s semi- 
jubilee; but as the im- 
portant date drew nearer 
and nearer his self-confi- 
dence had steadily waned, 
and now misery and anxi- 
ety claimed him for their 
own. The prospect of 
standing up, in the church 
hall, before all his neigh- 
bors, not to mention the 
minister himself, utterly 
appalled him. For a week 
he had struggled with the 
composition of a suitable 
speech, and had used up 
at least a shilling’s worth 
of paper and a _ whole 
pencil. He now realized that he was no further 
on than at the start, while the fateful evening 
was barely forty-eight hours distant. 

“Wud ye no’ tak’ a bit rest, Peter?” said his 
wife, striving bravely to conceal her own misery 
and anxiety. ‘‘ Ye’ll hurt yer brain, if—” 

“Rest!” he cried bitterly. ‘Hoo can | 
rest when the event is boomin’ sae near?” 
(Possibly he meant “‘looming.”) ‘An’ as for 
ma brain, it’s no’ that feeble, though it kens 
mair aboot gardens nor speeches.” 


“*This speech ‘Il be the death o’ me’” 
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“| didna’ say it was feeble. But ye’re 
pittin’ an awfu’ strain on it, an’ | ’m feart ye—”’ 

‘ Aweel,” he said in a dreary yet determined 
voice, ‘‘the speech has got to be made, even 
supposin’ ma brain explodes on the spot.” 

“Oh, whisht, man, whisht! - Ye gi’e me a 
grue, speakin’ like that. Read me what ye ’ve 
wrote, an’ then leave it till the morn.” 

After some pressing the old man read, in a 
mumbling fashion, the lines which had cost so 
much mental pain. 
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‘Ladies an’ gentlemen ‘an’ ‘frien’s,”’ “he: |: 
began. b nit 
“Wud ye no’ jist.ca’ them a ‘frien s?” his 
wife mildly suggested. Oe 
‘That'wud be ower fameeliar’ The: ‘gentry 


wudna like it, though they."re few.” 

“ Weel, jist say ‘ladies an’-gentlemen.’ ” 

‘Tits, wife! D’ ye want the neighbors to 
think | ’m makin’ a'mock o’ them? *”: ‘ 

:“* Weel, weel; ha’e it yer ain wey, -Peter.”’ 

“Ye dinna need to get huffy, Marget.” 

“1 ’m no’ huffy. But | dinna want ye to say 
the wrang thing.” 

‘That'’s the reason I’m sayin’ ‘ladies an’ 
gentlemen an’ frien’s.’ It includes everybody.” 

‘Excep’: yer ‘enemies,”. she said,’ in pomced 
attempt to:be’jocular. :. 

‘“My.!- but ye’re pernickety! ° Is't you or me 
that’s to mak’ the presentation?”’ «. .. . 

Mrs. McBean swallowed her. natural desire. for 
the last word, sighed, and.requésted her man to 
proceed. About five minutes later he did so. 

‘Ladies an’ gentlemen an’ frien’s, it gives me 
great pleasure an’ satisfaction to behold ye a’ 
gethered together on this important occasion.” 
(This was:a quotation from a speech to which 
Mr. McBean had listened some years previously. 
He now wished he had listened more attentively.) 
“As each o’ ye has had the pleesure an’ 
satisfaction o’ subscribin’ for this bewtiful 
an’ gorgeous bookcase for oor honored an’ be- 
loved meenister’s simmy-jubilee, ye are a’ aware 
o’ the reason for this getherin’ an’ presentation. 
Ye are dootless surprised an’ astonished to 
behold sich a bewtiful an’ gorgeous bookcase for 
yer money; an’ | ve got to explain that, if it 
hadna been for Maister Drummond gi’ein’ five 
pounds—five pound!—the bookcase wud ha’e 
been a lot inferior. Ye a’ ken—” 

“D’ ye think ye should speak aboot the five 
pound frae Maister Drummond, Peter?” put in 
Mrs. McBean. 

‘““What wey should I no’ speak aboot it?” 
he asked, with some asperity. 

Mrs. McBean found it impossible to express 
her objections, and presently begged him to 
continue. 

“Ye a’ ken,” he resumed, “ hoo weel aff we 
are wi’ oor honored an’ beloved meenister, the 
Reverend Maister Shelbrook, which has labored 
amongst us for exactly five-an-twinty year. He 


cam’ to us a young man, wi’ sma’ experience, 
but noo he’s aulder an’ wiser. We’re rale 
prood o’ him an’ his honored and beloved wife 


an’ faymily. He preferred a bookcase to a 
silly teapot, et cetera, his wife’s uncle havin’ 
providet the same, accordin’ to his last will an’ 
testament. An’ so, ladies an’ gentlemen an’ 
frien’s, | arise for to say that it gives us a’ the 
maist unspeakable pleesure an’ satisfaction to 
present pe wi sich a bewtiful an’ gorgeous 
bookcase, an’ I’m sure it gi’es him the maist 
ale pleasure an’ satisfaction to get it.” 

Mr. McBean paused and drew a long breath. 

“That’s a’ |’ve got wrote,” he said, and 
eyed his spouse as if waiting for her opinion. 

It was slow in coming. Mrs. McBean felt 
that all was not right with the speech, yet for 
the life of her she could not have stated defi- 
nitely what was wrong. 

‘“Ha’e ye set yer heart on speakin’ aboot the 
meenister’s satisfaction?”’ she ventured timidly 
at last. “Wud it no’ be best to let him speak 
for himsel’ aboot that, Peter?” 

‘““What’s wrang wi’ me speakin’ about 
it? Is’t no’ the truth?” 

“Ou, ay, | suppose it’s the truth, 
but—”’ ; 

“Oh, onything to please ye. Ill score 
it oot! Is there onything else that’s 
wrang?” 

“Na, na. But I was wonderin’ if he 
wud like ye tellin’ everybody aboot the 
uncle an’ the siller teapot. Ye see—” 

“Onything else?” cried Mr. McBean, 
in a voice that seemed to burst from his 
chest. 


‘ 


seeder’ ma speech fit to be spoke, 


‘McBean: slept not ‘at all. 
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‘Na;-na,»Peter.' .Yer: speéch-is rale fine—” 

“That’s no’ the speech; it'’s -merely, -the 
introdyctionary, remarks.”. __. 

Mrs. McBean ‘gasped, and- recovered: herself. 
* “Weel, it’s rale fine, whatever‘it is.. “_But— 
but d’ ye think ye need speak aboot. the meenis- 
ter bein’ auldér an’. wiser nor when-he cam’ first 
to the Kirk? ' Mind :ye, |’m no’ sayin’ there’s 
onything-wrang —Oh,’ Peter !”’ 

The exclamation was -full of dismay caused 
by the sight of the old- man crumpling. up the 
paper and tg it into the fire. 

“Oh, Peter!” 

“| hope..yés’re:- pleased noo!” He ‘Said, half 
resentful, half;ashamed.” “‘ Ye’ll maybe explain 
at the meétin’ on; Friday that_ye didna’con- 
| wash ma 
‘They can get some ither 
I’m ‘gaun to 


han’s o’ the -business- 
body. toimak’ the Presentation. 
ma bed.” 

“Oh, Peter!” she sighed. 

But he refused to return to the subject. ' 

Mr. McBean slept badly that night; Mrs. 
Frequently -he--mut- 
oh in his sleep; and she caught-such phrases 

“honored and beloved, ” “unspeakable- plees- 
ure an’ satisfaction,” “‘ gorgeous bookcase.” 
The old woman was distressed and sore afraid. 
She knew that her man would never seek the 
assistance of his neighbors—not that she desired 
him to do so, for she had some pride of her own; 
but she dreaded, for his sake any blundering or 
break-down on the great occasion, and_ still 
more, far more, she dreaded the effect of the 
strain on his mind. It seemed to her that he 
was a different man from what he had been a 
week ago; his old buoyancy and heartiness had 
departed from him, and his appetite had de- 
creased alarmingly. So she lay with aching 
thoughts, feeling very wretched and helpless. 

In the dawn Peter arose and, deeming her to 
be still asleep, dressed himself in silence. Pres- 
ently he procured paper and pencil and seated 
himself at the kitchen table. Now and then a 
half-stifled groan escaped him. 

Later he came to the bedside, looking humble 
and hopeless. 

“It’s ower big a job for me, 
ingly. “It bates me completely. 
help me, wife?” 

“Oh, Peter, | could never mak’ a speech.” 

“Try,” he implored. ‘I dinna want to 
affront ye on Friday, Marget. | dinna want tv 
affront masel’—nor yet the meenister. Try, 
wumman, try! Though | 
was angry last nicht. | 44 
seen that ye kent mair , 
aboot it thanme. Try!” 

She shook her head. 


” he said despair- 
Can ye no’ 

















“She placed it on the fire” 
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“Ye’ve a’ the day, 


“ But try,” he persisted. 
when I’m at ma wark, to be tryin’ ; 
nicht we'll try again together.” 

She shook her head again, but this time, 
without looking at him, she murmured: 

“Weel, I'll try, Peter.” 


* * * * * * * 


an’ at 


When tea was over that night and the dishes 
washed Mrs. McBean brcught out several sheets 
of foolscap. Mr. McBean read them over with a 
critical air while she regarded him uneasily. 

“It’s no’ bad,” he observed at last. “I 
didna think ye was that clever, wife. 1 think 
Ill maybe ‘be able to pit this into shape. The 
chief fau’t is that ye dinna say enough aboot the 
meenister. I ’Il need to butter him up a bit.” 

“Oh, but, Peter,” she said nervously, “d’ ye 
think he wud like that? He’s an awfu’ mod- 
est man, ye ken. Ye wudna like to be buttered 
up yersel’ afore a’ the congregation.” 

“That’s true; but it’s the correct thing to 
butter up meenisters at social gatherin’s. Still, 
the speech ye ’ve made, Marget, is no’ sae bad, 
an’ | ’ll mak’ the best I can o’ it.” 

Once more Mr. McBean fell to with his pencil. 
He soon found, however, that he could make 
little improvement on the original manuscript, 
and finally contented himself with copying it 
out and spelling a few of the words differently. 

That night he slept soundly, but his wife was 
restless, and the following day she complained 
of her old enemy rheumatism. Mr. McBean had 
to go to the presentation gathering alone. 

He returned swelling with importance, glow- 
ing with satisfaction. 

“Weel, Peter, hoo did ye get on?” Marget 
asked unsteadily. 

“Splendid, jist splendid! I was receivin’ 
compliments for the rest o’ the evenin’. Maister 
Drummond—him that gi’ed the five pound— 
said it was the neatest speech ever he heard.” 

“Did the meenister seem pleased ? ” 

“Deed, ay! An’ nae wonder! The applause 
was tremendous, as they say in the papers.” 

Mrs. McBean gave a sigh of relief. 

“An’,” continued her husband, jauntily, “I ’ve 


been requested to deliver a speech at the Odd-, 


fellows’ getherin’ next month—” 

““Oh!—Oh!”’ 

““What’s ado?” 

“Oh, Peter, promise ye ’ll never, ever mak’ 
anither speech.” 

“ Hoots, wife! It’s the first plunge that’s 
the warst. I’ve confidence in masel’ noo. | 
could face ony audience in the warld,” he said 
airily. 

Then he saw that she was very serious. But 
even then he would not give the promise desired. 
If folk enjoyed his speech-making, why should 
he refuse to pleasure them ? 

In the morning, however, his enthusiasm, 
happily for the old woman’s sake, had cooled 
considerably. 

“Efter a’,” he remarked casually, at break- 
fast, “I think I’ll gi’e up the speechifying, 
Marget. I—I’ll rest on ma laurels, as the 
sayin’ is.” 

She could scarce speak for thankfulness, but 
she managed to say: 

“Is that a promise, Peter? Ye see, I—I’m 
geetin’ ower auld for the—the excitement.’” 

‘““Havers!”’ he said laughing. “‘ But it’s a 
promise a’ the same.” 

After he had gone to his work she sat awhile 
by the hearth—an unusual proceeding for her 
in the daytime. But the reaction had been a 
severe one. 

Rousing herself at last she rose, and from a 
drawer, which she unlocked, took a folded 
paper. She opened it and glanced over the 
lines of small, clear writing. Then she placed it 
on the fire and watched it being consumed. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “he’s a kind man, the 
meenister; but though it was to save ma life, | 
could never ask him to write anither speech for 
Peter.” 
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“There is always the sad shadow of the dead wife hovering in the background” 


HAD declared from child- 

hood that I would never 
marry a widower. The 
position of a second wife 
did not appeal to me. I, 
with the rest of the world, 
had heard many jesting 
remarks about the ten- 
dency of the man bereaved 
of one wife to fill her place by a second as soon 
as decency would permit—sometimes sooner. 
In fact, | had on hand, as a girl, a fair assort- 
ment of what my friends termed ‘‘ widower 
stories”’ and conundrums. 

And then I married a widower, and he a 
widower with one child! And, believe it or 
not as you like, I accepted him because I| loved 
him. 

I have never doubted this fact since | con- 
fessed as much to him when he asked me to be 
his wife. His first wife had been one of my 
schoolmates, a sweet little creature of whom | 
was fond. She married a man whom | knew 
then but slightly. When her only child was 
five years old, she died. My heart ached for 
the desolate husband and his motherless little 
daughter. I wrote to him telling him as much, 
adding that, although I knew he shrank from 
meeting strangers, the family of his wife’s 
school chum were sympathetic friends, and that 
my parents and I would always be glad to 
welcome him to our home. 


Married a Widower Because She Loved Him 


I suppose I will not be acquitted of scheming 
to bring this man across my pathway. But I 
was innocent of any thought save that of sin- 
cere pity for him in his grief, and of a desire to 
cheer him. I know that my best friends would, 
if they dared, remind me that pity is akin to 
love, or, as one of my cousins liked to put it, 
“aching to love.” This same cousin used to 
remind us girls laughingly of the widower who 


7HE FRANK THOUGHTS 
OL SECOND WIFE 


put on his wife’s tombstone the inscription 
“The light of my life has gone out,” below 
which a rascally boy wrote, after the second 
marriage, ‘‘ But I have struck another match.” 
In spite of all these things which | might have 
remembered at the time of my engagement, they 
did not enter my mind. It is hard to see our- 
selves in the amusing light in which our disin- 
terested friends view us. Our own love’ affairs 
are romantic, those of others, ridiculous. 

Mine was a love affair. Perhaps it did spring 
at first from pity. I did not stop to analyze the 
feeling. I only know that the widower of my 
friend came often to our house, and that his 
dear little girl was frequently with him. Her 
appealing eyes, the touch of her hand on mine, 
her motherless condition and her black frock 
grappled my heart to hers. 

At first the father and I talked only of the 
child’s mother and of her many virtues. As 
weeks and months went by we got to convers- 
ing of ourselves and of matters in which we 
were both interested. At last, when the man 
asked me to make him and his little daughter 
happy by giving my life up to them, I consented 
without a backward or regretful thought. 

The fact that our friends and neighbors may 
have made critical remarks with regard to the 
“second summer”’ through which this widower 
had just been pulled (we were marriéd’in Sep- 
tember—two years and one month after Mary’s 
death) did not occur to me before my wedding. 
With all the fatuousness of one in love I felt 
that our case was different from that of any 


other couple. And it was 
not until we had been 
married for several weeks 
that the truth dawned 
upon me that I, the scoffer, 
the jester with regard to 
second marriages, had 
made myself, perhaps, as 
ridiculous as had the ob- 
jects of my girlish derision. 


The Other Wife’s Initials on the Siloer 


The conviction seized me at a reception we 
gave after our return from our wedding-trip. 
We were settled in the pretty home that John 
had refurnished for me. I did not ask him 
what he did with the furniture that had been 
there before. I learned later that some of it 
had been sold, more had been sent to Mary’s 
mother and sister. But the silverware was 
retained by my husband, and it was a bit of 
this that was instrumental in opening my eyes 
to what other people thought and said, in fact 
to the knowledge that, as | had judged in my 
days of single blessedness, so | was now being 
judged by others. 

A guest was sipping her coffee from a sou- 
venir spoon, and, at the same time, chatting 
with her husband and myself. He noticed the 
spoon—one from Holland, with a windmill on 
the handle—and attracted his wife’s attention 
to it, then remarked to me upon its beauty. 

“It is one of a set of souvenir spoons from 
abroad,” I explained. 

“Oh, yes,” said the matron, “and it is 
marked with your initials, too, isn’t it? One 
of your wedding preseats, | suppose ?”’ 

Then she looked more closely and saw that 
the first initial was ‘‘ M,”’ and remembered that 
my Christian name is Sarah. Before she could 
apologize | rushed on with some remark with 
regard to the pretty fashion of collecting sou- 
venir spoons and did not give her a chance to 
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utter the banality that 1 was sure trembled on 
her lips. But as I turned away to greet a new 
arrival | heard her husband mutter, sotto voce— 

“Well, you did put your foot into it!” 

And when, a few seconds later, they both 
laughed softly, | knew that my husband and | 
were the subjects of their mirth. 

In this sad world where laughs are not too 
many and disappointments and regrets are mani- 
fold, one should not, perhaps, dislike to feel 
that one has added to the gaiety of nations. 
But there are few sensations more disagreeable 
than the consciousness that one has been an 
object of ridicule. In my case this knowledge 
brought the first sharp hurt to my state of 
wedded bliss. It was then, and is now, a thorn 
in my bed of roses, a bitter drop in my cup of 
happiness. 


His Sense of Humor Buried with His First 
Wife 

What about my husband? 

| know he did not regard our marriage from 
the viewpoint of other people, or, if so, only in 
a superficial way. | often»think of what I once 
heard a woman say, long before I had any 
thought of being a second wife. 

“When a man’s wife dies,’” she remarked 
sententiously, “he buries his sense of }umor in 
her grave.” 

Possibly he does. If not, | do not under- 
stand why he can fail to see the funny side of 
the situation. The fact that I can see it has 
been my salvation as well as my misery, for it 
has sometimes made me laugh when | would 
otherwise have given way toa spasm of morti- 
fication. In the first blissful days of my honey- 
moon this saving sense of humor slept, but, ance 
awakened by the souvenir-spoons episode, it has 
never dozed. | repeated with burning cheeks to 
my husband the conversation quoted above. 
He looked a little hurt and a good deal mystified. 

‘Why, dear,” he said slowly, “if you wish, I 
will have Mary’s initials erased from the silver. 
| want you to have things just as you want 
them in your home. But it seems a pity to cut 
into that plate. The engraving is deep, and, 
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after all,” with a sigh, ‘““what harm can the 
poor girl’s initials do? ” : 
Of course | exclaimed in indignant protest. 


Did he suppose for a moment that | would con- 
sent to such a thing as he sug- 
gested; that I had so little fine 


» “Mary” instead of “Sarah.” 





times have succeeded fairly well—sometimes | 
have failed dismally.. A trying trick that my 
dear husband has is that of sinking into an 
absent-minded reverie or abstraction; and he 
sometimes so far forgets himself as to call me 
Once when he 
had been particularly forgetful and dreamy he 
did this three times in one evening. At last my 
resentment and appreciation of the ridiculous 
sprang to arms. With the fourth “Mary” | 
answered sweetly— 

“In heaven, dear! Won't / do?” 

I had heard of another wife who had done 
this and it had sounded funny to me when | 
heard ‘the story; but when | uttered the un- 
seemly and unrefined speech | was overcome 
with shame, my anger fled, and, bursting into 
tears, | begged my husband’s pardon. I knew 
that I had hurt him and | told him so. 

“1 am hurt,” he said; ‘“‘! had no idea that 
the memory of my poor girl, or that my thought 
of her, distressed you. Since it does, | shall be 
more careful in the future, my dear wife, and try 
not to talk of her.”’ 

He has kept his word, and that, too, has 
wounded me. When matters go wrong, as they 
will in the best-regulated home, | wonder if John 
feels that Mary would have managed better than 
I. When he is silent with regard to his busi- 
ness anxieties | find myself thinking that per- 
haps he used to talk more freely to Mary than 
tome; that perhaps her perceptions were clearer, 
her sympathy keener than mine. This is one of 
the tormenting questions | can never discuss 
with the best husband in the world—and mine 
is surely that. A word from him might chase 
away my fears—it might—and yet | can not 
ask for that word! 


The Sadness of Ready-made Motherhood © 


Am I jealous then? | can hardly call it that. 
Who would be jealous of a poor dead woman? 
Instead, I ‘often pity her that she had so short 
a period of the companionship that is now mine, 
so little of the society of the little daughter who 
is now my care. On the anniversary of her 
mother’s death, and on her birthday, her little 
girl and I take flowers to the cemetery. Yet, 
when we arrived later than usual one day and 
found the mound covered with Mary’s favorite 
roses, I felt a quick stab of pain in the thought 





feeling, so little common decency 
as that? Only what hurt me was 
that people should smile about us 
in that way. Could he not sym- 
pathize with the feeling ?, Couldn’t 
he understand ? 


Evidently he could n’t. Yet | 
remember that years ago his per- 
ception of a comic situation was 
very keen. In many ways it is 
still, but he can not appreciate 
that his own position is ever 
ridiculous 


It seems strange that the sub- 
jects on which my husband and | 
should be farthest apart in sym- 
pathy are our appreciation of how 
other people regard our marriage, 
and of how each of us regards it. 


Yet it is so. I wonder often if 
my husband’s memories of his 
dead Mary are so tender and 


vivid that they cast into shadow all other 
points within the scope of his mental vision. 


The Feelings that Can Not be Expressed 


Since this is a confession, it may as well be a 
frank and truthful one. I am not jealous of 
my. husband’s first wife—at least | hope I am 
not. But when he looks depressed, or when | 
see that he is not as happy as I would like him 
to be, | am conscious of an uncomfortable 
doubt. | have tried to bring my sense of 
humor to bear upon this pain, too, and some- 
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HYACINTH, Tulip, Crocus — 
Theirs was the fragrant song 


by Haunting the dream that woke us 
ome nenen Out of our slumber long: 
DEMPSTER Here in their old-time places, 
SHERMAN 


Crimson and white and blue— 
Spring, with her dear, Three Graces! 
Here is our dream come true! 
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were mutual. She told me that on her wed- 
ding-morning the bridegroom brought to her a 
burch of white violets just gathered from his 
wife’s grave, and. that she wore them on her 
bosom during the ceremony. To me they would 
have seemed like a cold dead hand pressing 
upon my heart. 

I have made it a matter of conscience to talk 
to my stepdaughter of her mother. Her mater- 
nal grandmother loves her dearly, and often 
borrows the child for several days at a time. 
Once when asking me to allow her to do this she 
added, “‘She is all we have left of Mary, and we 
long for the child.” | felt as if | were party to 
a theft and begged her to take the little girl 
whenever she wanted her and keep her as long 
as she liked. : 

“Thank you,” said the old lady. ‘‘ Of course 
you do not mind letting her go as you would if 
she were your very own.” ; 

Ah, there is the sting in this ready-made 
motherhood! Not my very own! Every one 
remembers that she is not, and therefore she is 
not allowed to forget it, noram!. The lot. of a 
stepmother is a difficult one, chiefly because the 
relatives of the first wife make it so. I know 
that if | spoil Molly they think that I do not 
care to take the trouble to discipline her; if | 
try to curb her, I am called over-severe with 
another woman’s child. I have sometimes 
wished that | could take the little one and my 
husband a long way off where we need see no 
one whom we have ever known before. 


“A Real, True, Own Mother” 


I hope, however, that I am just, and | believe 
that were | to die my own mother would feel 
toward my successor as Mary’s mother feels 
toward me, and that she would yearn over my 
motherless baby as Mary’s mother does over 
Molly. 

For now I| have a baby that is really my very 
own. -In the short-two years of his life he has 
been a liberal education in motherhood and in 
stepmotherhood. I have always said that I love 
Molly as if she were my own child. Now | 
know that I do not. I confess this—but not 
to my husband’s first wife’s child’s grandmother. 
| use this roundabout phrase when I could 
shorten it, for it is borne in upon me all the 
time by the estimable woman in question, first, 

that John had a first wife; 
"4 second, that that first wife had 

a child; and last, but not least, 

that she is that child’s grand- 

mother and the mother of that 
child’s mother. 

After my baby came, Molly 
went to spend a month with her 
own grandmother as | was very 
ill and the house must be kept 
quiet. But before she went she 
was told that she had a dear little 
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that my husband had been there before me and 
that he had given me no indication that he 
remembered the day. | suppose the fault is 
mine and the result of my rash speeches. | 
know it is, in fact, for there are widower hus- 
bands who talk frankly to the second wife 
about the first. They are the husbands of wise 
women who are not envious of a dear memory, 
or who, if they are, hide it. One such wife 
goes each Sunday with her husband to lay 
flowers on her predecessor’s grave, and one 
would almost think that the loss and sorrow 


brother, and was allowed to peep 
at him as he lay on my arm. 
Her sweet face beamed with 
delight. 

“He is our own baby, isn’t 
he, mama?” 

“ Yes, darling,” | replied softly, 
“our very own—yours as well as 
papa’s and mine.” 

But when the little girl came 
back home she told me that her 
grandmother had said that, after 
all, this was not her very own brother, only a 
half-brother. 

“ How is that, mama?” she asked. 

I steadied my voice while | explained to her 
that the dear little fellow was her own dear 
brother, really, since she was my dear daughter. 

“But,” she said, “grandmama says that I 
am not your really own child, but that you are 
a kind person who has taken my mother’s place, 
and that you are very good to me and | must 
love you, but that she is more like a mother to 
[Continued on page 262) 
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“* Are you going to turn me out?" he asked quaveringly” 





TWO HUNDRED wx EIGHT 


HE warden looked up quickly to 
where the gay calendar hung upon 
the wall of his office, and then turned 


to his assistant, bent over a ledger near the Liuatvatious by GEORGE GIBBS 


open window. 

“Two Hundred and Eight is finished to- 
morrow,” he said quietly. 

The assistant turned his head over his 
shoulder; then rose and approached the desk. 

“Two Hundred and Eight?” he queried. 
“Oh, yes. I remember now. He’s in Tier 12. 
Been here some time, hasn’t he?” 

“Forty-seven years,” said the warden, softly, 
looking out of the window where the sunlight 
fell thickly upon the green creepers that climbed 
upon the stone wall. “Forty-seven years! 
Think of it, Henderson. Forty-seven years 
away from the world; forty-seven years shut 
out from the trees, the sky, the things that 
make life!” 

The assistant shuddered and stepped quietly 
back to the window where he stood with his 
hands upon the sill, looking out. He took sev- 
eral deep breaths of the balmy spring air, heavy 
with the promise of opening buds and growing 
things, and then turned back. 

“God, what an eternity,” he said. “That’s 
what I hate about it here,” he went on passion- 
ately. ‘To think we’re but a couple of watch- 
dogs, chained in the entranceway to keep those 
poor devils from getting out to their heritage! 
There are times when | despise myself; when I 
feel that I’ll have to chuck it all, and get away 
from the sight of the place. Who am |, that | 
should deny a man the sunlight?” 

The warden smiled gently at the outburst, 
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and put his hand upon the young man’s shoulder. 
They were friends, these two, and there was the 
hope of a closer relationship in the future. 

“| know, my boy,” he said. ‘‘It comes over 
a man that way sometimes. It does seem hard, 
but then think of the harm the wrong man can 
do in a place like this. Remember what we 
found when we came here, you and I; remember 
the things that had been, and what we have 
worked so hard for, and what we have done to 
make it bearable for these men. It’s as much 
a man’s duty to stay here and keep the gate as 
it is to do any other work.” 

“Who is Two Hundred and Eight? What 
did he come for ?’’ asked Henderson, in an effort 
to shake off the oppression that beset him. 
“Just think of him; for all that time shut up 
here. In the morning he is waked up; he goes 
to work; he is fed; he goes back to work; he is 
fed again; he is put in his cage and—then the 
darkness; the terrible darkness that comes down 
and shuts out even the iron world of—here. 
What crime could a man commit that would 
doom him to forty-seven years of such a life?” 

The warden reached up to a shelf and took 
down an old and worn volume. He spread it 
carefully on the desk and opened it. Then he 
ran his finger down a page and looked up. 

“Here it is,” he said. “The little history of 
Two Hundred and Eight. ‘Committed from 


New York, County of New York, 
April 15, 1851. Commitment signed 
by Judge McPherson’— that must 
have been the father of the present judge— 
‘found guilty of homicide in t'e first degree 
under peculiarly aggravating circumstances.’ 
Funny sound. that, eh, Henderson, ‘peculiarly 
aggravating circumstances’? And here is a list 
of the things upon his person when he came in: 
‘locket with picture; small note-book with 
pencil; letter; small knife.’ Not a great deal, 
is it? That locket with a picture—the picture 
he has not seen for forty-seven years—”’ 

“What was his name—I mean, what is his 
name?” interrupted Henderson. 

“Richard Melville. He was just twenty 
years old when he came. Just twenty! Push 
that button, please! ”’ 

“What are you going to do?” asked the 
assistant as he complied. 

“My duty,” sighed the warden. ‘‘‘Order 
him brought here; tell him he is to be free to- 
morrow morning.” 

“What a jest,” commented the assistant, bit- 
terly. “Free! What does he know of freedom ? 
Imagine him when those gates out there closed 
upon him, a boy who had not yet become a 
man; and think of him now, a man who has 
forgotten he was ever a boy. Forty-seven years 
bitten out of the life that God gave him, and— 
we toss him the moldy crust of it, and tell him 
he is free!”” Henderson laughed sardonically as 
the door opened and the orderly came in. 

“ Bring Two Hundred and Eight here! ” com- 
manded the warden, briefly. 

“Two Hundred and Eight. Right, sir,” 
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said the man, saluting and turning away. 


quickly. 


The warden and his assistant were both silent; 
The younger man 


each busy with his thoughts. 


had thrown himself into a 
chair and covered his eyes 
with his hand; the elder sat 
staring into vacancy. The 
warden went to the safe, 


swung open the door, and 
from a nest of pigeonholes 
removed a_ small yellow 
envelops It was dusty 
and dirty and seared with 
the surface were 





age On 

scrawled a few figures, some 
words, and a date, all 
written in an angular hand 


in ink that had nearly faded 
out 

‘‘208—Richard Melville. 
April 15, 1851.” 

With this envelope the 
warden returned slowly to 
his desk, and laid it down. 
Then he picked it up and 
examined it. Once more 
he laid it down. He could 
open it if he wished, but he 
felt it would be a needless 
curiosity, and perhaps a 
cruel thing to do. A pic- 
ture, with a locket hiding 
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it from other eyes! A pic- 
ture of whom? A note 
book with a:pencil! Notes 
of what? Outside there 
sounded far off the clang- 
ing of an iron door; then 


the growing sound of shuf- 
fling steps along a stone- 
flagged corridor; then the 


opening door and—Two 
Hundred and Eight. yy Y fo 

A slight, bent, hopeless- “Alt li 
looking figure he was. : 
Clean-shaven in accordance Engraved on wood by Louis F. Grant 
with prison discipline; the “ The scent of wistaria came 
sparse hair that had been to his quivering nostrils” 
allowed to grow in expecta- 
tion of his release but adding to the thinness of 


his face. Deep furrows in the forehead and at 
the corners of the mouth testified to the hours 
of silent thought in those earlier years—when 
he still had the power to think—and the humble 
weak-looking eyes that showed dimly from under 
the shaggy gray brows shifted uneasily about 
the room. He was bent, too, with the weight 
of his sixty-seven years; his pallor was that of 
wax, and his long lean hands were clasped in 
front of the soul-destroying prison stripes that 
clothed him. The warden turned to the guard 
who accompanied him. 

“That will do, Turner. You may go,” he 
said, and the man withdrew silently, closing the 
door behind him. The warden looked at Two 
Hundred and Eight for a moment, and noted 
the longing manner in which the prisoner’s eyes 
sought the open window. There was a puzzled 
expression on his face, too, and he tried to 
straighten his bent shoulders as the breeze stole 
gently into the room. 

“| have sent for you to tell you your term 
expires to-morrow, Mr. Melville,” said the warden 
at length. The assistant withdrew his hand 
from before his eyes and looked at the palsied 
figure before him. The prisoner continued to 
gaze steadfastly out of the window. Henderson 
glanced sharply at the warden, who nodded at 
him. Undoubtedly this was the first time the 
man had been so addressed in nearly half a 
century 

“Two Hundred and Eight!” snapped the 
assistant, sharply, and the prisoner came to 
attention with’ a start, full of sudden cringing 
and fear 

“| have sent for you to tell you your sen- 






tence expires to-morrow,” repeated the warden. 
“To ask you if you wish to return to New York, 
or where you desire to go, if not there.” 

The trembling mouth quivered for a moment, 
and Two Hundred and Eight 
came forward slowly. 

“Are you going to turn-me 
out?” he asked quaveringly. 

“You are free at any. time 
after six to-morrow morning,” 
was the reply. ‘Free, to go 
where you will, or to do what 
you please.” 

“Why must I gor” asked 
' Two Hundred and Eight, doubt- 
fully, and with a frown upon 

his furrowed features. 
“The law says you need stay 
no longer. It says that Richard 
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Melville has paid for his crime, 
ee and that he stands square with 
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the world again.” 

“Richard Melville?” repeated 
the old man, wonderingly. 

“Yes. You are Richard Mel- 
ville, you know.” 

“Yes, of course. Who says 
I’m not?” said the prisoner, 
nervously clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands. , 

“No one,” said the warden, 
hastily. “ That is what | wished 
you to know; that Richard Mel- 
ville is free. Do you under- 
stand? Free to go back to— 
anywhere you wish.” 

For a time it seemed as if the 
shadow over the old eyes would 
fl never lift; the hands writhed 
Y together, and he stood hesitating 
as if uncertain what to do. The 
other two watched him narrowly 
and with some anxiety. Finally 
the bent figure straightened im- 
perceptibly. It was as though 
the sun outside was breaking 
down the icy barrier that had 
held fast all emotion within the 
prisoner. He put out a hand 
weakly, and the assistant jumped 
up hastily and pushed a chair forward. 

“Sit down, Mr. Melville,’ he said, and the 
prisoner dropped into it limply. Gradually his 
face sank down on the warden’s desk until it 
touched and rested on his arms, and he remained 
quiet. They watched him carefully and noted 
the occasional shiver that ran through his atten- 
uated frame. Finally, whey some minutes had 
passed, he raised his head, and the tears were 
wet upon his withered hands. 

“You must forgive me, gentlemen,” he fal- 
tered, ‘but I’ve not been able to realize—you 
see I’ve been here so long that | don’t—’” 

“You will in time,” said the warden, gently. 
“You must understand that you are quite free 
again. When you feel equal to it, you must 
tell me where you wish to go. You know the 
State pays—”’ 

“But I don’t want to go,” began the prisoner, 
weakly, and with a quavering haste that was 
painful. ‘‘ You see | know no other place, no 
other home— all those—”’ 

He stopped with an agonized look in his eyes, 
and then dropped his head again. This time 
there were sobs that shook him. 

“You don’t mind if | talk a little about it, do 
you?” he asked wistfully at last. ‘‘ You see it 
is so many years, and I was such a boy, and 
he came with his money and his fine talk, and 
she—” 

“You will tell us,” said the warden. “It 
will help you to remember. You know it all 
happened so far back that no one here can tell 
it. But first, don’t you want to look at these 
little things you had with you when you came?” 
and he tendered the old yellow envelope with 
its faded writing. The prisoner took it with 
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trembling fingers, and after gazing at it curi- 
ously, tore the end from it. A little gold locket 
fell out into his hand, and almost instinctively 
it seemed, he found the clasp and it opened. 

Both the warden and his assistant turned 
away. When they looked again the prisoner 
was still staring at the locket and its picture. 
He glanced up with a wan smile, and put it in 
the warden’s hand. 

“That was she,” was all he said. 

It was a little miniature of a young girl who 
could not have been more than eighteen. Her 
eyes were blue and her hair a brilliant gold. Her 
lips were parted in a smile, and her neck was 
encircled with a ribbon. 

“Your wife?” the warden muttered. 

“My wife,” the other, answered simply. “ We 
had been married six months when it happened. 
We lived out in the country two miles above 
Fourteenth Street— has the city progressed much 
above Fourteenth Street, now?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“A little,” replied the warden, gravely. 

“We lived out there in a place I bought,” he 
continued. ‘It was such a pretty place. Two 
stories high, and we planted a wistaria vine be- 
neath the front window. In the evenings we 
used to sit there on the grass—then he came. | 
remember the first time. He was tall and had 
fine clothes. He was driving a pair of horses, 
and he stopped to ask for a glass of milk—we 
had a cow, you know. It was in the evening 
and we had been watching’ the wistaria. She 
went away to get the milk, and he tied his 
horses and came in. I noticed the way he 
looked at her, and it made me proud, because | 
loved her, and | wanted her to be admired. 
You can see how she looked—my Mary.” 

He fell to studying the picture they had 
handed back. Henderson had gone to the win- 
dow and was looking out. The warden could 
only see his back. From outside came the 
chirrup of a robin, and the soft rustling of the 
new leaves which broke the sunlight into a 
tumbling network upon the gray stone wall. 

““We were very happy,” went on the prisoner 
at length. ‘‘So happy that sometimes | was 
afraid it couldn’t last. I went into the city 
every morning—I was studying law then in Mr. 
Burling’s office—and I came back at night, and 
we would *sit outdoors and watch the wistaria 
grow. Occasionally | found him there when | 
reached home, but | thought little of it. Some- 
times he had been there in the afternoon, and 
had gone away again. Mary seemed to like 
him, and I was glad, because we had few friends, 
and it was lonely there for her, and he was rich 
and talked well of books and pictures. Now 
and then | found a puzzled look in her eyes as 
if she wanted to tell me something, but I was 
very happy. We were young then; my heart, 
how young we were! We both had come from 
the South, for I believed that in New York I 
might have my chance, and Mary believed in 
me. Yes, Mary always believed in me. She 
believed in me enough to leave behind her 
friends and family. That was good.” 

“God!” interjected Henderson from his place 
by the window. Two Hundred and Eight had 
stopped, and was again gazing at the picture. 
The assistant turned to the warden and muttered 
softly to him: 

““Man, that was before the Civil War; it was 
a little while ago to him—and such a long 
time past. | wasn’t born then; you were learn- 
ing to walk. What a crime—” 

‘““Hush!”’ commanded the warden, and Two 
Hundred and Eight went on. 

‘| came home one night and stood leaning 
over the fence. 1 always used to whistle to her 
as I got near—a little song we had heard to- 
gether at the theater on Broadway near Prince 
Street. She didn’t answer me, and | waited. 
Then I pushed open the gate and went in. She 
was standing near the table and he was beside 
her. I was going to speak, but something told 
me not to. He was trying to hold her hands, . 
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and she was pulling away from him. Then I 
heard. He was telling her that he loved her; 
that I was nothing, and that she should leave 
me and go with him; and she was trying to get 
free, and crying to him to stop. I think I went 
mad then, for things turned red and I was up- 
stairs taking from a drawer an old pistol that 
had been my father’s. I had always left it 
there for Mary. I went down and shot him 
where he stood. Then Mary told me what he 
had said, and we arranged to go away; but we 
did not get the chance, for some men nearby 
heard the shot, and—that night | was in prison. 
I have always been in prison, I think. They 
let Mary say good-by to me and—I came here. 
At first I nearly went mad—they said | did. 
When I recovered I used to think of a pardon, 
but they must have forgotten me. I became 
just Two Hundred and Eight.” 

“And now you are going out again; free!” 
said the warden, softly. 

“‘Free!”’ whispered Two Hundred and Eight. 
“But I don’t want to go. You'll let me re- 
main, won’t you?” 

“The State won’t let you stay,’ 
warden. 

“But I couldn’t go. 
whimpered the prisoner. 


’ 


replied the 


I would be afraid,” 
“The big world that 






HIS EMIN 


F A Millionaire’s Row is ever added to the Hall of 
Fame, a niche must be reserved for the junkman. In 
this lavish land the ragpicker corners rubber shoes or 
crumpled newspapers, waxes rich, and becomes an impor- 
The pair of old rubbers 


you threw out yesterday may reappear in your automobile 


tant factor in international trade. 


tires; the old shirt you left in the ash-barrel may return as 
embossed stationery; even the discarded suit of clothes, 
after passing alleyward via hired man or tramp, may come 
back in your new overcoat. Mr. Gillmore shows us in this 
article that the junk industry is now ‘‘ big business,’’ and 
that its prowling emissaries are everywhere at work reaping a 


LITTLE old Irishman slipped into one of the national 

banks in Albany, made his way with the line to the 
receiving-teller’s window, and asked if that were the 
place where one opened accounts. The teller looked 
over the man’s soiled shirt, his shabby coat, and his 
battered old silk hat, smiled faintly, and announced 
that the bank did not accept deposits of less than two 
hundred dollars. 

“*Ye shadder-weight!” came the retort from the 
other side of the wicket. ‘‘Sure Oi had in me mind to 
lave yez a hundred t’ousand dollars! ” 

The little old man could have deposited seven or 
eight times a hundred thousand dollars; yet his clothes, 
though they misrepresented his fortune, did not belie 
his occupation. He was a junk-dealer, one of twenty 
or more men in the United States who have made for- 
tunes of this magnitude by trading in the world’s refuse. 


What the World Throws Away 


A Chinaman will live on what a Frenchman throws 
away; a Frenchman will live on what a German throws 
away; a German will live on what an Englishman 
throws away; an Englishman will live on what an 
American throws away.” We are the most wasteful 
people in the world; so much the better for those who 
deal in our waste. The humble junk business, the 
trade of unconsidered trifles, has prospered in America 
more than in all other countries. In Boston, lives a 
dealer who has accumulated more than a million dollars; 
several of his competitors could sign checks in six fig- 
ures. The leading dealer in Providence, who handles 
nothing but scrap-iron, is worth half a million. Phila- 
delphia has two junk millionaires and a cluster of near- 
millionaires. One of these Philadelphia dealers has half 
a million’ invested in buildings and equipment alone. 
Ground in New York is too costly for many large ware- 
houses or iron yards, and most of them are located in 
New Jersey. Scattered over that State are a dozen 
dealers who have made fifty, one hundred, two hun- 
dred, five hundred thousand dollars from that which 
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“balked at the price. 


has been dark so long would terrify me. I have 
nowhere to go. Every one is gone. I won’t 
need much; so little to eat, and I ’ll work—not 
hard perhaps, but all I can. I would not like 
to leave my little room. You will let me 
stay?” 

He had slipped from the chair to his knees, 
and was clasping the warden’s hands. The 
latter helped him back in his chair; gently. The 
old man’s grief was that of an infant; his plead- 
ing that of a child. 

“Mr. Melville,” said the warden, “you have 
been brave all these years; now you must be 
brave again—just a little more. Think; the 
world has changed since you have been here; so 
many changes—”’ 

“That is what I fear—those changes,” cried 
the prisoner. ‘The boys | knew—the things | 
saw each day—have gone, and in their place is 


something that I don’t know, and that seems to , 


be lying in wait forme. You don’t understand. 
When | hear the trains go rushing by in the 
night, they frighten me; they go so fast. | 
know there have been changes, for news of them 
have filtered in even through these walls, and | 
am afraid.” 

The assistant looked about, and his face was 
gray in the light. He held out his hand dumbly 


profit out of the national waste heap. 


the metropolis has thrown away. One of these New 
Jersey dealers recently bought the greatest ‘‘lot” of 
junk ever handled in the world’s history—the old iron 
and refuse which the French abandoned at Panama. 
The original cost of this material was about twenty 
million dollars. What was the tune of the mere song 
he paid for it, or how much he has made by selling off 
the scrap-iron and metal, no one has ever dared to 
estimate. 

The wealthiest dealer perhaps of all works from Cin- 
cinnati. He maintains a chain of offices and yards all 
over the Middle West. Even allowing for the human 
tendency to over-estimate a rich man’s wealth, this man 
must be worth much more than a million dollars. 


A Junk-made Town 


The City of Chelsea, Massachusetts, got back on the 
map commercially through the junk trade. Later, it 
got off the map conflagrationally, so to speak, through 
the same agency. Situated across the river from Bos- 
ton, Chelsea watched its few factories one after another 
fade out of existence. Once a city of homes, gradually 
it became a city of tenements, without hope commer- 
cially because it lacked large and thriving industries. In 
the course of time, it became. a jest and a byword. 
Decaying communities were called ‘‘ Dead as Chelsea.” 

Yen years ago, a junk-dealer grown too great for the 
metropolis of New Hampshire, turned to the metropolis 
of New England. He wanted a site in Boston, but he 
At the psychological moment, 
some one within ear-shot said the usual uncomplimen- 
tary thing about Chelsea. Now there is one point at 
which the junk-dealer and the stock manipulators at 
No. 26 Broadway match characteristics. Both are ready 
buyers of that which nobody wants. This junk-dealer 
bought land in Chelsea which was considered unfit for 
tenements. He put up his warehouse on the filled-in 
land. In six or eight years, his three-story warehouse 
was surrounded by a dozen or fifteen others. These 
were surrounded by tenements for the people who sorted 
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to the warden, but the official shook his head. 
Henderson crossed to him and whispered: 

“He can never go alone. Think what he has 
suffered! Think of all those wasted years; 
wasted for a libertine who tried to steal his hap- 
piness! The man was rich, he says. He was 
poor. What chance had he? Courts were no 
different then. And the woman; who knows 
what became of her?” 

“He must go,” said the warden, heavily. “It 
is the law. In the morning he must go.” 

Henderson threw up his hand and went back 
to the window. The warden went on: 

“Even if I wished to keep you here, Mr. Mel- 
ville, I could not. They will not allow me. 
You have paid for what you did, and the State 
says you must be free again to enjoy what is 
left of your life. Now you must tell me where 
you wish to go. Is it back to New York where 
you lived, or—where ?” 

“In the morning I must go,” whispered Two 
Hundred and Eight to himself; “ back to New 
York where Mary was. Poor Mary, who died 
so long ago, when they took me away from her.” 

“The State says yo must have new clothes, 
shoes, and linen; that your fare be paid to 
where you wish to go, and that you shall have 

[Continued on page 269) | 






the rags. By this time, Chelsea had become a 
woolen-rag center of importance throughout the 
country. Of course, our last great conflagration oc- 
curred in Chelsea, and it was caused by a careless 
junk-dealer and a busy cigarette; but the disaster 
was an accident. Though the junk trade gleaned 
five hundred tons of old stoves alone from the Chel- 
sea fire, they did not set it. 


The Making of a Magnate 


“Junk!” It calls up in the popular mind the 
picture of an old clothes man, whining through the 
streets, or of a dirty, illiterate nondescript, poking 
with a hook through the ash-barrels in a back alley. 
But this collector of junk is only the outpost of the 
business, its humble outward and visible sign, as the 

letter-carrier is the outpost of the Post-office Depart- 
ment. Back of him rests the dealer, who assembles and 
sorts the waste of a section or a city in his sheds and 
yards; back of this local dealer lies the large dealer, the 
Rockefeller or Morgan of refuse, who shrewdly accumu- 
lates certain materials when they are cheap, and who 
retains his hoard until consumers are in need. Yet the 
junk magnates of to-day were the collectors of yester- 
day. Their advance arranges itself about as follows: 
An immigrant lands on our shores with little of our 
language and less of our money. He buys or borrows 
a burlap bag and, with this on his back, prowls around 
back doors. With his capital of five cents, he buys all 
the old iron and rags he can cajole from the householder. 
These he sells immediately to the junk-dealer for per- 
haps fifteen cents, and returns to buy more. Within a 
month he owns a push-cart; in six months he hires a 
decrepit building in which to store and sort his gather- 
ings. Soon comes a horse and team. In a year, so 
many collectors are selling their spoil to him that he 
can no longer afford to be absent from his shop; he 
abandons the vagabond life of collector and becomes 
what is termed a small dealer. For years now, he con- 


ducts a clearing-house for waste of many kinds, con- 
tent to handle small, profitless lots of certain materials 
in order to accustom collector and dealer to bring him 
other materials which are gathered in quantity. By 
this method, he steadily enlarges the territory from 
As certain forms of 


which he draws his supplies. 
waste increase in volume, 
he is enabled to sell them to 
larger and larger dealers, to 
worm his way nearer and 
nearer his final market, the 
consumer. In eight or ten 
years, he has won his point: 
He possesses a warehouse or 
an iron yard of his own; he 
is what is called a large dealer 
and, most important of all, 
he sells direct to consumers. 

The junk trade is the 
surest and shortest road to 











the illiterate and for the man of small means. Because it requires so little 
start, many and sweeping have been the changes of races in con- 


Fifty years ago it was almost entirely in 
Yankees. Then came the Irish, driving 
In twenty years they virtually possessed 
ly, in turn, to be superseded by the 
y of statistics only renders the changes 
g. Boston is selected because the for- 
do not figure heavily in its population 
it has been a junk center of importance 
ntire half century. 


EALERS OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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lwent irs ago, fewer than ten per cent. of the 
j ‘f Boston were Jews. To-day, seventy- 
f nt. belong to that race—and the same 

has taken place throughout the rest of the 


e face of the junk trade has changed in 
tant particulars within the past half 


main commodity was rags; now scrap- 

bber are the important staples. Before 

ry of that wood-pulp process which has 

newspapers at the expense of our for- 

t paper was made from cloth fibers. The 

illiterate himself, was the chief ally of 

Yet as the necessity for rags as paper stock 

ncreasing demand for electric insulation, 

tl tion of pneumatic tires for vehicles, brought 

: tied call for rubber. Then, too, the sky- 

| use of steel and iron in all kinds of con- 

struct work, added to the cry for scrap-iron. 

Though the use of shoddy was a stimulating factor 

for rags, the aristocrats of the junk trade to-day are 

the p-iron dealers who will buy and sell anything 

from the nails out of a burned house to 

the of a condemned battle-ship. The de- 

rap-iron is steady and insistent, but the 
1 rubber is almost a scream. 


New Feet in Old Rubbers 


of rubber is its elasticity, but it can 

stretch as has the demand for it in 

It has been declared by a trade author- 

were another Pacific cable to be started 

t enough rubber could be found in the 

tates to complete it. The United States 

ompany manufactures fifty million pairs of 

ts and shoes each year. Rubber boots 

riginal ‘‘long felt want.” So deeply does 

t pany feel the scarcity of new rubber that 
th would pay almost any price for a satisfactory 
tute—it is said in the junk trade that the 

ffer for such a discovery is four million 

Most of the supply used in this country 

C n Central and South America—King Leo- 
pold red rubber” is consumed in Europe. The 
workmen who gather the crop have been 

a in killing the geese that lay the golden 
egg have our lumbermen. Rubber, as every 
is a sap, gathered by tapping the trees; 

int Peruvian and Central American rubber 
for a long time made a practise of cutting 
the whole tree in process of tapping. Further, 
tl nce tapped wild trees so carelessly as to kill 
t fter the first harvest. These abuses have 
t y corrected; but the scarcity of new rub- 
t bined with the unprecedented demand, 
res » of the harassing problems of modern 


mujik in Russia, the peasant in Germany, 
w immigrant to the United States are all 
ying to make your automobile tires cost 
t, trying to make it possible for you to 
nobile tires at all. Hundreds of tons of 
yes, old electric sheath-tubes, old garden 
ing hoarded in Hamburg and Odessa, 
shipment to this country as the price 
Russia recently went so far as to impose 
luty to hold them for her own manu- 
it still they come. 
collectors are just as busy. That pair 
rs which your wife threw out yesterday 
r reach the dump. Some alert scavenger 
them out of the barrel; they may eke out 
next year in your new automobile 
rubbers’’ is the trade term for this 
y are gathered into bales and shipped 
id to the ‘‘grinders.” These reclaimers 
the cloth, draw out the iron with mag- 
remove the other foreign materials by a 
gt rocess. Then, the percentage of composi- 
t g been ascertained, the rubber is reclaimed 
and suitable for manufacture into new rubber 


The Tricks of the Trade 


ilers are tticksters; many are their schemes 

trying to graft a few extra pounds of weight on 
hipment of old rubbers or some other valuable 

( lity. The ignorant small dealer frequently 
secretes a paving-stone, a coil of rope, or a quantity 




































































Discarded war-ships are very profitable 
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of any kind of-cheaper material in the middle of his bale. Another practise is to 
play the hose on goods before shipment which greatly adds to their weight.. One 


of the cleverest ruses, however, is to make an 
iron ball the nucleus for a globe of tin-foil. But all 
of these stratagems fail of their end and are seldom 
practised a second time. The large dealer never 
makes more than a small payment on any stock un- 
til it has been thoroughly overhauled; he has full 
opportunity to “‘ get square” at the final settlement 
for any false packing. If you ever hear the cries of 
the slaughter-house pouring out of a junk warehouse, 
do not rush in to prevent murder. Some small dealer 
is merely being ‘‘muck-raked.” Very likely he 
smuggled into his last shipment the body of a dead 
cat—one was once found in a bale of paper stock. 


The Cry for Scrap-Iron 


If the call for old rubber is a scream, what then 
shall be said of that for old iron? From hen-coop 
to sky-scraper, every piece of construction intensi- 
fies the need for new iron, swells the cry back for 
scrap-iron. Many office-buildings and factories 
never could be financed but for the celerity with 
which the junk-dealer brings in old iron to cheapen 
the price of new. Throw a piece of iron. in the 
gutter and observe how long it will remain there. 
It will gravitate as quickly and naturally to the roll- 
ing-mill as a check to the bank. The system is 
perfect; it is a credit to the magnitude of this, the 
most important division of the junk trade. Accord- 
ing to the last census on scrap-iron, four millions 
of tons—not pounds but tons—were so gathered in 
the year 1900, and each of the eight years since has 
added to these figures. Yet all this has not sufficed; 
we import a little scrap-iron. If it seems strange 
that old iron should be worth portage from such a 
distance, remember that its value is two or three 
times that of coal. 

The principal Eastern market for scrap-iron is 
Philadelphia. It is not unusual for a dealer in that 
quiet city to make one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars from this commodity in a single year, to 
glean half a million in four or five years. It was a 
Philadelphia dealer who recently brought Wall 
Street methods to bear on the junk market. He 
decided that one of the dozens of varieties of scrap- 
iron was selling at a much higher price than was 
warranted by conditions, and he began to sell and 
sell and sell it.. Before he could make any impres- 
sion on the price, he had to stock up the big con- 
sumers at Bethlehem which required the sale of 
thousands of tons; but this did not daunt him or 
stay his hand. By the time the price had broken 
to the level he had fixed upon, he found himself 
‘*short’? one hundred thousand tons of this one 
kind of scrap, and dealers all over the country were 
watching him and wondering where he would come 
out. 

He came out as full of nerve and spirit as when 
he went in. His iron is now nearly all deliv- 
ered; he stands to make a fortune out of this one 
coup. Yet the scrap-iron business is conducted on 
a steadily diminishing margin of profit. A few 
years ago a profit of a dollar a ton was exacted; now 
dealers are content with fifty cents a ton and fre- 
quently with less. Now and then a Methuselah of 
the trade endeavors to force a return to the tradi- 
tional dollar margin, but the cobwebs of antiquity 
only thicken upon him. One might as reasonably 
attempt to divert the Gulf Stream. Yet it is-at- 
tempted. An Eastern dealer recently locked up his 
accumulation of old horseshoes and threatened to 
go out of business unless the trade gave him the 
old-time dollar margin. He had nearly a hundred 
thousand tons of this one kind of scrap, but he was 
starved out. His place was promptly taken by a 
Jew. There were no flowers. 

Science and the Scrap Heap 

The steady cut in profits is in a measure due to 
the fact that mechanical science has at last devoted 
some attention to the junk trade. For many years 
dealers had to content themselves with cider-presses 
to compress rags and paper stock into compact form 
for shipment. Not until 1905 was the lifting mag- 
net adapted for handling scrap-iron. Carloads of 
old iron, once laboriously loaded and unloaded by 
hand, are now expeditiously lifted and shifted by 
this device. The saving in labor isnotable. Eighteen 
hundred pounds of steel turnings are to be removed 
from lathe pit to wagon. The turnings are from 
locomotive driving wheels; they are heavy and 
tangled. It takes a teamster and helper four hours 
to load them. A lifting magnet unloads and puts 
them in a stock pile in three lifts requiring exactly 
two and one-halj minutes. Two other devices ease 
the way for him who handles huge and unwieldy 
pieces of old iron. Skull-cracker balls, weighing 
from six to twenty thousand pounds, dropped upon 
old safes, reduce them to small mouthfuls for the 
rolling-mill; formidable shears, operated by electric 
power, quickly snap sheet-iron doors into foundry 
lengths of three, four, and six feet. 

But scrap-iron and old rubber comprise only a few 
of the thousand and one kinds of old materials 
restored to use by this industry. Nothing is so 
trivial as to be long overlooked. Leather scraps, 
once thrown out or used for fuel, are now made into 
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leather board. Old tin cans, long thought to be useless, except as goat food, 


are now cherished for their solder; even the tin 
weights. Old metals are melted into new metals. 
Woolen rags are transformed into shoddy. In 1900, 
seventy-five million pounds of shod@y were refash- 
ioned into cloth in the United States alone. That 
old suit of clothes which you gave to the washer- 
woman will adorn her husband for a time; it will 
tarry still longer with the hobo to whom he passes it 
on, but it is doomed to resolve itself back into shoddy ; 
in afew years you may unknowingly welcome it 
back as a part of your new winter overcoat. Old 
shirts and handkerchiefs return as fine writing papers. 
Old newspapers reappear as paper boxes. Full 
many a pound of choice candies, offering of nervous 
man to dainty maid, has been delivered wrapped in 
old newspapers. 


A Shylock and a Diamond Ring 


From the cellars and attics of households, from 
the choked-up basements of big office buildings, 
from the scrap piles of manufacturers, a confused 
mass of old materials is daily pouring in upon the 
junk-dealer. Upon him lies the necessity to keep 
the channels free and flowing. This he does 
by swiftly separating the mixed mass into its 
thousand and one elements, by launching each of 
these varieties upon one of the multitude of cur- 
rents which flow to the mills. In the sorting of 
these for shipment, he is aided mainly by women. 
Women sort the grimy rags; women tear the tat- 
tered linings from filthy garments. Their pay is 
poor but their hope is large. Sometimes in skirting 
a musty garment one of them will discover a dollar 
bill tucked away in a waistcoat pocket. The news 
spreads and the hope of the rest revives. Fever- 
ishly, for weeks thereafter, they search through 
every pocket and lining hoping, against experience, 
to find something besides matches. Once, years 
ago, they tell you, a girl sorting woolen rags came 
upon a five-thousand-dollar diamond ring. Her 
name is forgotten, but the poorly paid rag-sorters 
still take cheer from the incident. More recently a 
girl in the West, found so large a sum of money in 
an old coat that the proprietor of the rag-shop grew 
avaricious and laid claim to it. The dispute grew 
warm; it was taken to court. A judge with the 
wisdom of Harun-al-Raschid gave forth the court’s 
decree. The dealer, by intent and design, had pur- 
chased only rough cloth; had he not his rough 
cloth? Verily the money belonged to the girl who 
had found it. 

Disappointed Treasure Seekers 

As the direct legatee of the waste-basket, the 
paper stock dealer comes upon many things of con- 
sequence though perhaps not of negotiable value. 
The afternoon mail of a national bank once got 
carelessly swept into the basket. A junk-dealer 
saved innumerable compiications by restoring it to 
the bank. Another dealer aided in the hunt for fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of registered bonds which 
had mysteriously disappeared. They were rescued 
from a bag of waste paper. Recoveries such as 
these, however, are rare. A hundred people fly to 
the junk-dealer for things that have been lost; only 
one finds that for which he is searching. The num- 
ber desiring to search affords a serious interruption 
to business. ‘‘If a man lost his wife or a red-hot 
cooking-stove, I suppose he ’d come round expecting 
to find them in our waste paper,” growled one par- 
ticularly bothered dealer. 

Occasionally, a dealer himself hunts for treasure. 
Late one afternoon in the ’7os, a team backed up 
before a Boston paper stock dealer’s store and a bag 
was thrown off. As it struck the ground, the bag 
burst and out upon the sidewalk scattered what 
was apparently thousands of dollars in bank-notes. 
The dealer rushed out and with basket gathered it 
against the wind. In the privacy of his office, he 
adjusted his glasses and pored over one of the bills. 
He had before him not money, but a bushel of 
Confederate bonds. Paper was scarce; a railroad 
had bought them and printed its freight receipts 
upon their backs. The dealer saved one as a sou- 
venir of his disappointment and disgustedly sent the 
rest to the vats. as common paper stock. Now he 
regrets his hasty action. He could sell them to-day 
as souvenirs. 

Hardly less bitter was the disappointment of an 
Eastern dealer who had traveled far to be present at 
an auction of unclaimed freight. The day was bleak 
and the chill of the unheated freight sheds got to his 
marrow. He became an eager bidder for a jug of 
liquor supposed to be whisky; at last it was his at an 
unexpectedly high price. He tasted it and looked 
perplexed. He passed it to others who tasted and 
they also looked uncertain. Finally some one told 
him what he had bought. It was embalming fluid. 

Another amusing incident is told at the expense 
of a dealer in the Middle West. This dealer had two 
sons whose names were Isaac and Jacob. Isaac 
suddenly became dissipated, and his father at length 
had to oust him from his business. This seemed to 
the father to be a change of which some announce- 
ment should be made, so he sent the followin 
notice to the trade: ° 

‘*Ikey is no longer with me. 
1 do not mean Jakey.” 
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The waste of the land is for the many—in the United States more than five thou- 
sand collectors and dealers dispute for it—but the waste of the sea remains for the 


few. Fewer than a dozen dealers in this entire coun- 
try vie with one another for the junk to be had from 
condemned ships. Few have the capital to tie up; 
still fewer have the requisite experience to compute 
the amount of iron and copper which may be hidden 
away in an old hull—this data is kept as secret as a 
valuable chemical formula. For the wrecks cast up 
on our shores, still fewer have the hardihood to bid. 

Yet, even the danger of this calling does not 
suffice to daunt all. A venturesome few are for 
fortune, no matter how danger may hem it in. 
They will follow their money as a soldier will follow 
his flag. All the adventure of the trade belongs to 
them. An ocean steamer strands on an exposed reef. 
Her keel is sprung; it is a question merely of hours 
before she will break up. Owners, insurance ad- 
justers, salvage hunters—all throw up their hands. 
They can do nothing—see nothing. Enter the junk- 
dealer. He is the last resort and he knows it. It 
matters little to him how desperate the chance. If 
her: deserted hull can be had for a nominal sum, he 
will venture a little on the hazard; if need be, risk 
his life to recover the money which he has staked. 
Such a chance on such a wreck fell to the lot of a 
Boston dealer a few years ago. The liner lay hope- 
lessly stranded off the coast of New Jersey. He 
bought her for one hundred and fifty dollars—before 
he had even seen her. Let him tell his experience 
in his own words. 


The Possibilities in Sea Junk 


‘IT went right down there and got some one to 
point out where she lay. There she was—way out 

just a fly-speck on the horizon. Even with my 
glasses | could n’t make her look like a hundred and 
fifty—not to save my life!—and the men who had 
come along with me, perhaps by this time they were 
n’t joshing me! Still | wasn’t ready to quit—not 
yet. I hired a tug and we all went out for a squint 
at her. She lay on a sunken reef; | saw at a glance 
she was on it for keeps. Her nose was way down; 
there was a big roll on, every other wave washing 
her decks, and the sea eddying round her so we 
could n’t take the tug nearer than fifty feet. There 
wasn’t a chance of getting aboard except by skin- 
ning a rope which would buckle and heave with 
every wave; you might get over or you might get 
ripped off by the sea—the chances were against 
you. Well, | ain’t as selfish as | used to be; | let 
somebody else take these chances nowadays. After 
a last loving look at the remains, | was just turning 
to the captain of the tug to say, ‘Home, James!’ when 
a young dealer who had tagged along said to me: 

‘**Give you a hundred for her, Dan, just as 
she lies.’ 

“*1 could n’t take his money quick enough. Inside 
of a minute we were all working for him. It took 
us half an hour to get a rope around one of her ven- 
tilators; risky sort of a hold, but the best we could 
do. Then he threw off his clothes and started over. 
I can see him now bobbing in and out of the water 
with nothing to cling to but a rope that might slip 
off at any minute. He was fair spent, | tell you, 
when he got over. After a rest, he made his way 
aft, and we saw him arranging tackle. 

“It dawned on us then that he was going down 
over her stern, and we yelled for him to come back. 
No one had any lease to go down there with the 
waves breaking up against it like a battering-ram; 
but lots of attention he paid to us yelling our lungs 
out. Just a wave of his hand and down he went. 
He was out ot sight now and we did n’t dare move 
the tug for fear of loosening the rope. All we could 
do was to keep still and wait. We knew the 
chances were a hundred to one we would never see 
him again alive; we paid our respects to the corpse 
right then and there. But luck looks after the reck- 
less. Up washed a big one and we saw him crawl- 
ing over the rail. We were afraid he was hurt, for 
he slumped down on a high spot and held his head 
in his hands. But when I yelled that | was coming 
across for him, he just held up a hand and | knew 
he was only out of breath. As soon as he got his 
wind, he made straight for the rope. He'd had all 
he wanted; he was glad enough to come back 
empty-handed.” 

The man who was telling paused to relight his 
pipe. ‘‘ That sure was a game boy,” he went on 
after a moment, ‘‘ why, his head was covered with 
bumps like a cow pasture; it’s a wonder he did n't 
have his brains knocked ovt, bumping up against 
her stern! What was he atter? Well, if he could 
only have got her manganese propeller loose, it 
would have been worth something like three thou- 
sand dollars to him.” 


Battle-ships for the Scrap Heap 


Less dangerous and far more profitable are the 
discarded war-ships upon which this small coterie of 
dealers fatten. On the loot they wax rich—rich 
with the spoil which accrues from the uncertainties 
of modern naval science. The latest theories of con- 
struction and armament are worked out in a new 
battle-ship. The plans call for an equipment of 
four twelve-inch and eighteen eight-inch guns; 

[Continued on page 274] 
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ARE YOU SUPERSTITIOUS ? 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


“We are all tattooed in our cradles with the beliefs of our tribe,” 

says Oliver Wendell Holmes; “the record may seem super- 
ficial, but it is indelible. You can not educate a man wholly out 
of the superstitious fears which were implanted in his imagination, 
no matter how utterly his reason may reject them.” 

Is n’t it strange that in this, the superbest moment in the 
world’s history, and despite all our boasts of education and free- 
dom, vast multitudes of people still cling to the same silly super- 
stitions that enslaved their barbaric ancestors centuries ago ! 

Think of a WallStreet broker and banker, a man of influence 
and power, insisting upon having his right cheek shaved first, 
and the initial stroke taken upward, in order to ward off bad 
luck! This level-headed, practical business man honestly believes 
that if he should depart from this method of shaving he would 
open the door to all sorts of misfortunes. 

Think of a mother of to-day insisting upon having her new- 
born baby carried up-stairs before being taken down-stairs or out 
of doors, for the first time, lest it should be followed by ill-luck 
if it were to go down in the world before it went up! 

Few superstitions have had such a strong hold on the people 
as that of the number thirteen, a superstition which goes back 
to the Last Supper, at which thirteen 
sat down to table, one of them being 
Judas, the traitor. 

Not long ago a young man in 
New York, in good health, on taking 
up his morning newspaper, let his eyes 
fall first on the date, ‘‘ Friday, the 
thirteenth.” He dropped the paper, 
and his appearance changed so that he 
frightened his wife, who said to him, “‘ Why, what is the matter?” 

“My dear,” he replied, “this is Friday, the thirteenth. The 
date was the first thing | saw in the paper. That’s bad luck. | 
believe I ’ll not live through the day.” 

“ How silly,” said his wife. ‘‘ You are too much of a man 
to believe in any such nonsense as that; you don’t believe in 
hoodoos.” ; 

But the man would not go to business, and grew more and 
more dejected as the day passed, until finally he went to bed. 
His wife called the family physician, who examined him and 
found that his heart’s action was strong and that there were no 
serious developments anywhere. It was impossible, however, to 
keep the man from dwelling upon the impression that Friday, the 
thirteenth, would be his last day alive; and it was, for he died 
before midnight ! 

The fearful grip which this number thirteen superstition con- 
tinues to have upon the hearts of men and women in all walks of 
life is incomprehensible. Yet every intelligent person knows that 
nothing in this world can possibly take place without a cause, and 
that the cause must be sufficient to produce an effect. The most 
ignorant person, it would seem, should know that the arbitrary 
number, thirteen, has no more power to produce any effect, to 
cause any calamity, than a drop of ink. The fact that the 
ink or paint, insteat of being in the shape of a round drop, is 
put into the form of the numeral thirteen, does not add any force 
or power to it. A drop of ink or paint on the door of a hotel 
room would have just as much power to produce harm as it 
would if formed into the figure thirteen. 

A number has n’t any life; it is a dead thing. “ It is an arbi- 
trary symbol, just as Friday is, designed for our convenience to 
mark time. What have these mere mental figures or helps got to 
do with causing things?’ There’ must be some force, some 
power, to produce a result. Just think of Friday having a malev- 
olent influence upon any one starting an enterprise, or setting out 
on a journey! Is there any intelligence in the word Friday, any 
mental force, any power to plan, to create, to hinder, or to help? 
Is there any inherent force in a mere arbitrary sign like Friday 
or thirteen? Multitudes of people are influenced by silly 
superstitions about marriage days and birthdays. What. possible 
influence can a mere arbitrary division of the year or day of the 
week have upon one’s destiny ? ; 

Theatrical people are proverbially superstitious. I know of 
one great actress who never goes on the stage without first cross- 


the cords of superstition. 


reliance. 


F you are ambitious to make the most of your ability, cut 
Get rid of the chains which 
enslave you, which cripple your independence and self- 
Mental freedom is one of the first conditions of 
progress. Get this freedom at any cost. 


ing herself to insure good luck. Some of our greatest stars would 
perhaps retire from the stage if they should lose the horseshoe 
which is nailed to the lid of one of their trunks, and could not get 
another.” Mrs. Leslie Carter always raps three times on the wings 
before walking on the stage, and she thinks this precaution will 
banish all evil influences. When Mary Anderson was on the stage 
she never dared to peep through the curtain while the house was 
filling. Many theatrical people constantly carry around with 
them, for luck, “the left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, killed 
by the light of the moon.” Could anything be sillier ? 

Many noted people have been seriously inconvenienced and 
worried by silly superstitions. President McKinley often de- 
clined to make public engagements and postponed signing public 
documents on Friday. Bismarck had such a veneration for the 
number three that he divided his work, his duties, everything 
possible, into three parts. He associated everything he could with 
that number, because to him it was a lucky one. 

Queen Victoria had a great fear of the cat as an ill omen. 
It is said that Queen Alexandra and other members of the royal 
family, while fond of cats, never dared to bring one to the 
palace or anywhere that Queen Victoria happened to be staying. 

A beautiful Persian kitten was 
once presented to her by a little girl 
whom she loved very dearly, but it was 
never taken into the Queen’s apart- 
ments. 

Lord Roberts will decline any in- 
vitation if he finds that there is a black 
cat in the house to which he is invited. 
Ellen Terry’s fear of the cat is so great 
that she would never allow one in any theater where she was play- 
ing. She says that several times in her career black cats made 
their way upon the stage at rehearsals, and the plays under re- 
hearsal always proved failures. 

Emile Zola was an extremely superstitious man. His whole 
life was hedged about by all sorts of omens and signs. He used 
to carry a bit of coral as a talisman against the perils of thunder, 
fire, and flood, and a bloodstone to make him wise and coura- 
geous. But his talisman finally failed him, as he met his death 
by suffocation from charcoal gas. 

The Czar of Russia does not dare to rise in the morning 
without having on his finger a ring in which is imbedded a bit of 
the true cross. He once stopped a train on a journey when he 
discovered that he had forgotten this ring, and sent a messenger 
on a special train back to St. Petersburg for it. The German 
Emperor is superstitious about doing anything of importance on 
Friday, and he always postpones an engagement that has been 
made for him for that day, if possible. 

Some leading actors and actresses could not be induced to 
occupy a room ina hotel numbered thirteen, or a room on the 
thirteenth floor. 

On the thirteenth day of October last, a few weeks before 
the opening of the opera season in New York, Signor Campanini, 
the director of the Manhattan Opera House, with a number of 
celebrated singers, arrived in New York Harbor on board the 
“Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.” Nothing would induce the director 
or the singers to go ashore, as they dared not take the chance of 
having bad luck by landing on the thirteenth. 

“Most Italians, and all artists,” said Campanini to an inter- 
viewer, on the following day, ‘‘avoid doing anything important on 
the thirteenth of the month. Had I landed last night, I should 
have been most unhappy. So would my wife. We would have 
feared for the success of the Manhattan opera season. Not that 
we feel ourselves to be the greatest element of success of the com- 
pany, but some dire catastrophe might come to the company 
through us. Feeling thus, | would not have braved the hoodoo 
of landing cn the thirteenth for anything.” 

It is said that Caruso, the world’s greatest tenor, has been so 
impressed by a clairvoyant’s prediction that he would lose his 
voice that not only has he been very unhappy since, but the 
effect upon his voice, also, has of late been noticeable. 

Kipling has a trace of superstition in his blood, for he 
[Continued on page 2754 
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JIMMY PEPPERTON of OSHKAZOO 


HIS BUSINESS EXPERIENCES 


GTILLENGER was a very difficult man to see. 

He wished no office in the gift of the 
people, and was practically inaccessible to 
any member of the common herd, caring nothing for the 
wearing of that delicate flower, popularity; a blossom 
whose odor is so intoxicating to many people. Yet he at 
once granted an interview to Jimmy, not on account of his 


position on the press, but because Jimmy was now known 
to be a man of means, and because he had telephoned 


briefly to Stillenger’s ear: 

‘‘1 can get you a hundred thousand dollars to- 
morrow, :f you still wish that amount, on terms 
so easy that you will believe them impossible.” 

Promptly at ten o’clock next day Pepperton 
was shown into the sumptuous private office of 
August Stillenger, who looked him through and 
through as he walked toward the desk; then, 
with a wave of his hand, motioned him to a chair. 

‘‘Who’s going to put up this money?” he 
asked as a first shot. 

sigh i 

“Have you got it in cash or securities ?” 

‘Cash. Deposited in the State National Bank.” 

‘You said the terms were exceptionally easy. 
What are your terms ?” 

“First, no sacrifice of stock is required; sec- 
ond, you will not be asked to put up collateral, 
that is to say, you give me no security that will 


/ 


cost you money; third, you pay no interest; fourth, youxneed 


never pay back the principal in cash; fifth, secrecy is secu 


no one but yourself and two others need know that you’ have 


raised this money.” 
‘One of the others being you?” said Stillenger. 
‘Yes, and the third party is my lawyer, Edward Waltor 


The great financier had jotted down the items as Pepperton 
He now read them over. 


enunciated them, word for word. 

‘Is that right?” he asked. 

‘* Quite right,” replied Jimmy. 

Stillenger leaned back in his chair, his eyelids almost 
coming together, while his gaze pierced the young man 
as if it were an X-ray. 

‘If you can obtain money,” he said at last, ‘‘on 
such terms as these, you should not be wasting your 
time as commercial editor of the Courter.” 

““Oh,” said Jimmy, easily, ‘‘l have been commercial 
editor for some years, and yet have laid by a bit of 
money in excess of my salary.” 

“So I understand. I suppose you expected me to 
jump at this offer?” 

‘**No; I didn’t expect you to jump at it, but I expect 
you to accept it.” 

**H-m!” ejaculated Stillenger. 
getting it?” 

“There ’s the check,” said Jimmy, indifferently, tak- 
ing a slip of paper from his waistcoat pocket as if it 
were a mere postage-stamp, and shoving it across the 
desk. ‘‘ You will notice that it is certified.” 

Stillenger, opening his eyes a little, glanced at the 
check, and saw that his money was in his possession as 
securely as if Jimmy had poured out the gold before 
him; yet he showed no enthusiasm. 

‘*There is one more question | wish to ask you.” 

“| know your question,” said Jimmy, with his win- 
ning smile. 

“What is it?” asked Stillenger. 

*“You want to know where I come in.” 

“‘Exactly,” snapped Stillenger. ‘‘ This is not an in- 
stance of Carnegie philanthropy, I taKe it?” 

“No; | expect to clear anywhere from two hundred 
to three hundred thousand dollars on the deal.” 

“Ah,” murmured Stillenger. ‘‘Then, indeed, you 
are a wonderful financier, and again I venture the re- 
mark that you are wasted on a comparatively small 
city like Oshkazoo.” 

Jimmy laughed quietly. 

“* After all, Mr. Stillenger, it often amazes me that 
people do not see opportunities that lie right under 
their noses. Far from being a wonderful financier, | 
am not even original, for the thing | propose to do with 
you has been done for years in Chicago, for instance. 
1 am merely applying to a street-railway a plan which 
has been in operation by the large railway systems for 
some years. It is a feat which you could quite easily 
accomplish yourself if you happened to know the par- 
ticulars, and if you succeeded in finding a capitalist who 
would stand in the place in which I propose to stand. 
It has been my business to know that you have unsuc- 
cessfully endeavored to sell stock both in New York 
and Chicago. I have not published this fact in my 
Paper, because it set me thinking, and I resolved to see 
you before doing anything further. Now, | have an- 
swered all your questions. The money is there at your 
disposal, and I have explained almost too far to so 
clever a man as you, what the scheme is.” 

“‘T assure you I am in entire ignorance of it,” said 
Stillenger. 


‘*Am I quite sure of 


BY ROBERT BARR 


Illustrations by ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


V—A Deal with the Devil 


answer would give myself away, which, | 
may tell you plainly, | don’t intend to do.” 
‘““The, questions we should ask would 


naturally, arise when we knew more of your proposal, 


so if- you can-not assent to my proposition, would you 
mind giving me twenty-four hours in which to decide?” 
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“The cautious Jimmy picked up from the desk his certified 
check and replaced it in his waistcoat pocket” 


“‘Doubtless, at the present moment; but by calling 
in one or other of your assistants, and telling each what 
| have told you, you would be almost certain to find a 
man, even on your own staff, who. knew all about it, 
and if not, by extending your inquiries to the railways 
themselves, you could very spéedily learn. Therefore, 
if you wish to deal with me, | have brought besides 
this certified check, a simple little agreement, drawn up 
by a legal friend of mine, which | must ask you, as 
President of the United Street-railway Company, to 
sign, and I sit here ready to attach my signature to any 
similar document which you deem necessary for the 
protection of your company.” 

Saying this, Jimmy handed across to him-the second 
document, which Stillenger scrutinized with care. 
When his perusal was finished, he said: 

‘“We keep a lawyer on the premises,” and touched 
an electric button. When the bell was answered: 

** Tell Mr. Latimer Long to come in,” said Stillenger; 
and then, turning to Pepperton: 

‘* Would you mind retiring to the director’s room for 
a few minutes?” 

‘Not at all,” replied Jimmy, rising; but before pass- 
ing through the door, which Stillenger himself opened, 
the cautious James picked up from the desk his certified 
check, and replaced it in his waistcoat pocket, which 
action for the first time caused the glimmer of a smile 
to pass over Stillinger’s thin lips, who saw he was deal- 
ing with a youngster whose wisdom teeth had been cut. 

After a long ten minutes Pepperton was recalled, and 
found a tall, lean, elderly man standing at the presi- 
dent’s right hand. 

‘*Mr. Pepperton, I have signed the agreement you 
have submitted to me, and have done so rather against 
the advice of my legal friend here.” Then, with a 
slight gesture of his hand, he introduced: ‘‘ Mr. Long 
—Mr. Pepperton. I can not convince Mr. Long. that 
there is not a nigger in the fence somewhere, although 
he has failed to discover the colored gentleman. Now, 
may | take it that if, when you have divulged your 
scheme, the nigger appears, you will either eliminate 
the black man, or give me a chance to withdraw ?” 

**| am afraid that would hardly be business, Mr. Still- 
enger, for the simple reason that once the plan is di- 
vulged, you could eliminate, not the nigger, but me. 
The thing is so simple that you may be chagrined .that 
no one on your staff thought of it; but you.must.re- 
member you are risking nothing, while | am putting up 
a hundred thousand in good, hard cash. Therefore, 
before you hand me that agreement, and receive in re- 
turn my check, | shall be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions either you or Mr. Long care to ask, unless such 


‘Look here, Mr. Stillenger,” said Jimmy, 
glancing up at.the clock. ‘‘I arrived at ten, 
and it is now close upon eleven. When I en- 
tered the offices of the United Street-railway 
Company entirely alone, you knew, as well as 
I did, that | was not going in to negotiate with 
an infant-school, but was to deal with the 
shrewdest financial brains in this city. When 
that clock strikes eleven, I shall bid you good- 
by, and nothing will induce me ever to enter 
these offices again.” 

“*Oh, very well,” cried Stillenger, tossing the 
agreement across to Jimmy. ‘‘Now, what’s 
your scheme ?”’ 

Jimmy, without replying looked at the agree- 
ment, and at the signature attached, then up 
at Mr. Long, with his gentle smile. 

‘Did you see Mr: Stillenger sign this?” 

‘* Yes,” said Long, briefly. 

“Then would you mind attaching your own 
signature here as witness?” 

Long cast a furtive glance at his chief, who 
nodded slightly, and then the lawyer put down 
his name as witness. Jimmy for the second 
time handed across his certified check. 

“The standard railways,” said Jimmy, 
‘when they need to raise a little money, sell 
at a reduced rate to scalpers, thousand-mile 
tickets, the nominal value of each being twenty 
dollars. These tickets are then so!d by scalp- 
ers to people all over the country, except in 
those States where ticket scalping is prohibited 
by law. You sell bunches of street-car tickets, 
six for a quarter; that is for four and one-sixth 
cents each. I ask you to set your printing- 
presses going, and furnish me with tickets at 
one cent each to the amount of that check.” 

‘*That would mean ten million tickets,” said 
Stillenger. ‘‘l understood from you that this money 
was a loan.” 

“*You could hardly have understood that, Mr. Still- 
enger, because a loan must be repaid some time or 
other, and I told you this money was not to be returned.” 

**Yes, but you said no securities were to be given in 
exchange for it.” 

‘*Pardon me, | said no securities costing you money. 
These tickets will merely cost you their printing, and | 
understand you possess printing-presses of your own, 
so that is a mere triviality.” 

‘*But,” objected Stillenger, with a frown on his 
brow, ‘‘I am giving you power to paralyze our whole 
railway system. If you opened an office, and sold 
tickets for a cent each, how could we collect nickel 
fares, or sell packets of six for a quarter? 1 begin to 
see your nigger, Mr. Pepperton. There is some stock- 
gambling deal behind all this. If we were compelled 
to carry passengers at a cent a trip for six months, we 
would be bankrupt, and our stock could be picked up 
for a song.” 

**Mr. Stillenger, your stock can be picked up for a 
song now; at least, you have tried to sell for cash, and 
could n’t;.and if you can point out to me how | can 
make money by parting with these tickets for the same 
price | paid, you 're a greater financier than you said | 
was. Still, though | declared | would n’t modify my 
agreement, | shall do it without your asking me. | am 
no stock gambler. Let Mr. Long write out an agree- 
ment which'l shall sign, prohibiting me from dealing in 
your stock directly or indirectly, say, for six months or 
a year, and attach a thumping penalty to the breaking 
of that proviso. 1am amazed that you don’t’see that 
by quietly undercutting you, | can in time get rid of 
these tickets at four cents each, ard make a clear three 
hundred thousand dollars. | never touch stocks, al- 
though | am on the Stock Exchange officially every 
day. Let Mr. Long make his bond as drastic as he 
likes; it .will not interfere with me in the least.” 

Long wrote out the agreement, Jimmy signed it, and 
the clock struck eleven. 

There proved to be tio trouble over the details. The 
private printing-office belonging to the Street-car Trust 
promised to deliver the ten million tickets, in packets 
of a thousand, within the week, and Pepperton rented 
for a month, with the right of renewal, two of the 
largest rooms, burglar and fire-proof, in the new Re- 
liable Safe Deposit Building on Washington Street. 
There, day by day, the packets were deposited. 

Jimmy went quietly about his business as usual, but 
now and then, in his commercial room at the Courier 
office, or in the parlor of his little flat at the Markeen, 
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have got the money elsewhere. 
have had him at my mercy, the old scoundrel, because, 
you see, the rise in real estate alone is going to pull 
me out.” 


Armstrong’s former confidence returned. He ventured 
at first to hint, and latterly to state boldly that it had 
been a tactical mistake on Pepperton’s part to give the 
hundred thousand to Stillenger. 

‘“If you had let me have it,” he said, ‘‘ 1 would have 
made old Stillenger sit up, more especially as he could n’t 






“* As to that,” said Armstrong, loftily, 
‘in giving me your check, you were 
merely doing an act of restitution’ ” 


Why, by this time I’d 


‘*Quite so,” said Jimmy, goaded beyond endurance 


by the otner’s self-conceited complaints, ‘* but you must 
remember you could n’t have got your electric cars 
running if it had n’t been for my money.” 


‘As to that,” said Armstrong, loftily, ‘‘in giving me 


your check, you were merely doing an act of restitution. 
In strict justice the money was mine all the time.” 


To this the patient Jimmy made no ieply, but went 


on calmly with the development of his plot. 


It is amazing what a man can do who has at his dis- 


posal time, a little money, and that useful quality in 
business life, a 
blessings Pepperton possessed, and he entered into the 
campaign he had outlined with the zest of concentrated 
youth, never for a moment appearing even as a subor- 
dinate in the struggle he inaugurated. 
for he had no enemies worth speaking of, he seemed to 
be an inadvertent, careless, indifferent young man, who 
rarely meddled with politics, or took part in heart- 
throbbing movements forthe regeneration of the dear 
people, but calmly attended to his work in the Courter 
office, making new friends wherever he went. 
young American of the best type, if, as some of his 
acquaintances said, he only took an interest in the seri- 
ous affairs of life, as for instance, gambling on the Stock 
Exchange, or, through sharp dealing, looting some of 


talent for organization. All these 


To his friends, 


A clean 
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once did Jimmy step into the lime-light. He acquired 
two or three energetic helpers who could keep their 
mouths shut, supplied what funds were necessary, held 
his conferences quietly in the little parlor at the Markeen, 
and then things began to grow interesting. 

A public meeting of some of the best citizens was 
held at Bechsmead Hall, with the defeated candidate 
who ran the Reform ticket for mayor, in the chair. , 
There crept somehow into the papers accounts of what 
was happening in Cleveland and other cities regarding 
improved street-car traffic. These articles were admir- 
ably written and exceedingly interesting, because in 
each case they described a fight, and human nature, as 
at present constructed, loves a spirited contest, whether 
it is between dogs in the street, or between people 
against their rulers. The managing editors had paid 
little attention to these articles until a peremptory note 
from Stillenger brought them to their senses. The 
monopolist did not like the tone of these contributions, 
and so they ceased to appear, but the public meeting 
of our best citizens seemed to be based on these literary 
efforts, and they were read amidst applause by the 
energetic secretary who had called the assembly 
together. At this gathering a resolution was passed 
commending the electric service which the city now 
enjoyed, but demanding a three-cent fare, with univer- 
sal transfers; that is to say, a man paying his nickel or 
ticket to the conductor on any tine in the city, should 
receive free, on demand, a slip entitling him to continue 
his journey at right angles to the trip he was taking. 
This was a privilege that up to date in Oshkazoo had 
cost ten cents, which the experience of other cities 
showed to be an exorbitant price. It was moved, 
seconded, and carried that copies of this resolution 
should be presented to the mayor of the city, to the 
newspapers, to the aldermen, and to the president of 
the Street-car Trust, which was accordingly done; and 
the resolution was ignored by its various recipients, with 
the exception of the managing editors, who found 
themselves in a quandary. The names appended to . 
this resolution were among the most important in the 
city; men who owned automobiles, and did not need 
to care whether street-car fares were three cents or five. 
There were also, Stillenger noted, magnates who held , 
no stock in the United Street-railway Company. The 
newspapers did n’t know whether to hang on or let go, 
but finally compromised by inserting a small item in 
small type, that said as little as possible, giving very 
scant information about the meeting, apparently on the 
principle of ‘‘least said, soonest mended.” 

But presently it became evilent that the prairie was 
on fire. Next week an assemblage of very different 
caliber was convened. A mass-meeting was called to 
take place at Arbiter Hall, always a storm center, so far 
as oratory was concerned. Here the Street-car Trust ; 
was roundly damned in English and German by labor 
leaders who did not measure their phrases, as the silk- 
stocking brigade had done the week before. ’ 

‘*Three-cent fares, or tear up the tracks,” was the ° 
tone of this gathering, and as beer flowed freely, there | 
were several rather severe scrimmages with the police, 
as the crowd shouted that it wouldn’t go home till 
morning. Several other musters followed in quick , 
succession, and finally an open air mass-meeting that 
grew dangerous, and ended in something very like a_ 
riot. Half-a-dozen cars belonging to the Trust were 
upset and demolished. The whole of the police force 
had to be called out, and the mayor tried to deliver a 
soothing oration, to which the mob refused to listen, 
and now at last the hands of the newspapers were 
forced. They could no longer ignore the storm. They 
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***By Jove, Mr. Stillenger, you are a wonder’ 


He went on to say that 
the offer of the Lincoln 
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Avenue Line was a bogus concession that could not last 
pavers a week, because no transfer tickets would be 

epted on his cars other than those sold at six for a 
saoustel and the Lincoln Avenue Line would therefore 
be accepting its own tickets with one hand, and paying 
out an equal amount with the other, a proposition com- 
mercially unsound and absurd, which could only be 
put forward by an organization already on the verge 
of insolvency. 

Nobody answered Stillenger’s proclamation, but on 
the day set, the Lincoln Avenue Line dealt out to its 
customers the regular tickets of the Street-car Trust, with 
the proviso that they were to be used only for a con- 
tinuous journey; that is, the passenger getting off, say, 
at Sixteenth Street must take the next car up or down 
Sixteenth Street if he wished to continue his journey. 

The immediate consequence of this was that all the 
rolling stock of the Lincoln Avenue Line was brought 
into service, and the cars followed each other in pro- 
cession. Every vehicle was packed like a sardine box, 
while the parallel lines of the Trust were carrying cars 
comparatively empty. This went on for two days. 
The public meetings had ceased. The whole city was 
watching the fight, and glorying in the pluck of a single- 
track David flirting his sling in the face of the multiple- 
lined Goliath. 

Armstrong, bewildered at what had taken place, 
found himself, for once in his life, the hero of the day. 
He was proffered and he took the full credit of being 
an enterprising citizen who stood~ stanchly for the 
rights of his fellow men. The taste of popularity was 
sweet to him, and there had vanished any need to 
caution him not to breathe the name of Jimmy Pepper- 
ton. Armstrong took all that was coming to him, and 
the revenue of the Lincoln Avenue Line jumped up to 
an enormous figure. 

At this juncture a special messenger from Stillenger 
came quietly to Jimmy’s little parlor, and said that the 
president of the United wished the privilege of a private 
conference with him. James instructed the messenger 
to tell Mr. Stillenger, which of course Stillenger had be- 
gun to suspect, that he was exceedingly busy, but 
would endeavor to make an appointment some day 
next week. The messenger asked permission to use his 
telephone, and in Jimmy’s presence conveyed the young 
man’s ultimatum to the elder. 

‘* Mr. Stillenger wishes to speak to you, sir,” said the 
messenger, handing the receiver to Pepperton, who in- 
clined his ear to the whisperings of the great. 

“‘That you, Mr. Pepperton? Well, all 1 wish to 
know is this. Are we engaged in a fight to the death, 
or are you willing to make terms ?” 

“What fight are you speaking of ?” asked Jimmy in 
surprise. ‘‘1’m merely commercial editor of the Courier, 
you know, and if you are referring to the contest with 
Armstrong, this, of course, in a way comes within my 
province, but the thing has grown so big that the local 
editor gives it first place with the biggest headlines on 
the front page. If, however, there is anything you 
would like to say for publication, | shall be only. too 
pleased 

“Look here, Mr. Pepperton,”’ 
voice of the Trust President, ‘‘I’ve had enough of this 
nonsense, if-you don’t mind. Are you willing to come 
to terms? If so, 1’m ready to deal. In that case | 
shall await you here for an hour. If not, kindly say so, 
because, like yourself, this is my busy day.’ 

“All right,” cried Jimmy. .‘‘1’ll be with you in ten 
minutes.” 

‘*Good,” replied the president, and rang off. 

Nine minutes later James Pepperton was seated once 
more in the sumptuous room of President Stillenger. 
The latter turned to him an unruffled face, and spoke 
to him with the gentleness of a parson. 

“Now, of course, Mr. Pepperton, we need waste no 
time in beating about the bush. I sée you are what 1 
said you were during your last visit, one of the best 
business men in this town, and I hope before long that: 
I may be so fortunate as to induce you to join me.” 

James gravely inclined his head. 

“All things are possible in this country, Mr. Stillen- 
ger,” he said. ; 

**It shows remarkable obtuseness on my part that | 
never once suspected your connection with the public 
meetings, and it was not until you began to feed to us 
our own tickets that I realized who was the man that 
had tackled me from behind. 1 was advised to repudi- 
ate those tickets | sold you, but concluded not to do 
so.” 


” 


broke in the precise 


“It would simply have led you into the courts if you’- 


had,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ My friend, Mr. Walton, rather. 
anticipated that move on your part, and was prepared 
for it. We would have tied up your lines, + think, and 
in any case you would have had more suits for dam- 
ages, more injunctions and orders of the judges, than 
perhaps you were prepared for.’ 
“I knew quite well,” continued Stillenger, calmly, 
‘that | should dis: appoint you by refusing the tickets. 
Of course, old Armstrong’s a fool, and I’m not afraid of 
fighting him, but you are a horse of another color. 
You’ve joined with Armstrong to save his, line, ' sup- 
pose?” ‘ 
‘* Yes,” answered Jimmy, simply. ; 
“Well, what do you propose to do when “your teri» 
million tickets are exhausted ?” 
“Do you know, Mr. Stillenget;-that although we all 
talk glibly of millions and millionaires, there are not 


really ten men in this city who grasp accurately what a 
million really means? How many of your tickets do 
you think we have used so far?” 

Stillenger cast his eyes toward the ceiling, and ment- 
ally calculated for perhaps ten seconds, then said sharply: 

“Roughly speaking, eight - hundred - and - seventy 
thousand.” 

“‘By Jove!” cried Jimmy, sitting up, an expression of 
admiration coming into his eyes. ‘‘ You’ve got it al- 
most to a dot. We began on the last hundred thou- 
sand of our first million this morning.” 

“Well, that means you’ve still nine million to play 
with. | don’t need to tell you that I can hang on until 
the remaining nine million tickets are exhausted, and 
I’m almost in the mind to do so, unless you prove ex- 
tremely reasonable. | suppose you wish me to buy 
back those tickets;,so the whole question is, how 
much ?” 

“Yes, the question is how much; but if you think I 
made that purchase in order to hold you up, you are 
very much mistaken. [should term an action like that 
simply blackmail.” 

“*Oh, nonsense,” objected Stillenger. ‘‘ Don’t let us 
use harsh terms. I should merely call it a very clever 
trap-into-which'l haVe steppéd-without giving as much 
heed as | shoild to ‘whete I ‘was going. Well, if you 
don’t want*to'sell the'tickets,; what do you wish to sell?” 

“*T will sell to you the Lincoln Avenue Street-car Line, 
and I need not point out to you the tremendous advan- 
tage such a purchase will prove. It will round out and 
make complete your street-car system.” 

“*Yes, yes,’’ cried Stillenger, interrupting with impa- 
tience. ‘“‘I know all about that. How much do you 
want?” 

‘For the line, the franchise, the rolling stock, the 
electric plant—and I'll throw in the employees—I want 
half a million dollars.” 

“Oh, you know that’s absurd, Mr. Pepperton. Why, 
I had it in my grip only last week at a hundred thou- 
sand.” 

“Then why didn’t you grasp it, Mr. Stillenger ?” 

“‘Lack of foresight, | suppose. 1 was looking ‘or a 
serious accident somewhere along Lincoln Avenue, and 
more especially at the level crossings near the junction 
at the one end of the city, or the main line of the C. D. 
& F. Railway at the other. I may tell youl had wit- 
nesses stationed at both danger points, so that at the 
coroner’s inquest there should be no chance of John 
Armstrong evading his liabilities.” 

For the first time a frown marred the smooth brow of 
Jimmy Pepperton, and the eyes which regarded the 
street-car magnate were clouded with repulsion. 

‘*Do you mean to say that you were counting on the 
sacrifice of human life, innocent men, women, and 
children—” 

Stillenger waved his hand with cynical indifference, 
as’ one who has no time to discuss subtle distinctions. 

‘For every thousand miles run by a railway-car, 
there is a certain loss of human life or limb, as doubt- 
less you know. | did nothing to promote an accident.” 

‘“‘ Nor to prevent it,” interjected Jimmy. 

‘‘Nor to prevent it, as you say, but merely placed in- 
dependent men where they would see whatever might 
occur. But let us come to business. 1’Il give you two 
hundred thousand.” 

Pepperton shook his head. 

“*Three hundred thousand, then, if you take two- 
thirds of it in United Street-railway stock.” 

Again Jimmy shook his head. 

** Well, I’ve made you two offers. Make one to me.” 

“| have already done so, Mr. Stillenger. The Lincoln 
Avenue Line is cheap at half a million, and you knowit.” 

‘*All right. Two hundred thousand cash, and three 
hundred thousand stock.” 

** All cash, Mr. Stillenger. 
stock gambler.” 

‘“Why' your terms are absurd. 
the money.” 

‘Yes, you could, the moment you were in possession 
of the Lincoln Avenue Line. Although I am no share 
manipulator, | will agree to find the amount if you 
come to my terms.” 

“You will agree to find it ?” 

ae Yes.” 

a Hqw can you, if I can’t? 
of{Because |’ve got more than that sum of money 
myself.” 

‘The devil you have! I must secure you for a col- 
ledgue, and in order to do that, I’m going to teach you 
a tesson.« I will hang on till your nine million tickets 
aséexhausted.” 

** All right,”’ 


As | told you, I’m not a 


I could never raise 


” 


said Jimmy, rising. ‘‘ You say you will 


; fight, and you think | have been fighting y you. 


‘“Why, you acknowledged that you are.’ 

‘« Mr. Stillenger; | have not begun to fight yet. To- 
morrow the brutality begins. 1 shall knock down fares 
to three cents, and instead of handing out your tickets 
as transfers, | shall give every passenger on: the: Lincoln 
Avenue Line a ticket with which he can travel on any 
line that belongs to you. whenever he likes, night or 
days: '1 shall’ reinaugurate. the .public meetings, where, 


it willl be pointed aut to -ydurand;to the city authorities; 


that:there. is.a line: voluntarily” doing what you. cefuse 

to,attempt. If you owned the Lincoln Avenue Line,a 

strong man like. you could-probably. withstand the pub- | 

lic “ctamor;* but ‘the Linicotn Avénue Line in capablé 
[Continued on page 252) 
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One Third of Your Life 
Is Spent in Sleep 


Watcenedan 
Mattress $15 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed 


Eight hours of vest/ud Ostermoor sleep gives 
sixteen good hours for work or play—but be 
sure you get the Ostermoor—the genuine, 
which must bear our name and trade-mark 
label. 


The Ostermoor remains supremely comfortable 
for a lifetime—never needs remaking or renovating 
—an occasional sun-bath keeps it always pure and 
sweet. It will not lump or bump because it is dué/¢ 
—not stuffed like mattresses of hair. It is clean and 
is the modern sanitary bed. 


Send for Samples of Ticking with our 144-page Book 


with full details of our offer to ship you a full size 
mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, weight 45 
Ibs., direct, by express, prepaid, the day your check 
is received. Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Smaller sizes, smaller prices. Refuse substitutes 
everywhere offered—the Ostermoor trade-mark is 
sewn on the end of the genuine. We will tell you 
if the Ostermoor is sold in 
your town. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


134 Elizabeth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Canadian Agency: Alaska 
Feather & Down Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 














Pears 


Pears’ is essentially a toilet 
soap, 


A» soap. good for 


clothes won’t benefit face 


and hands. 
dry soap for toilet or bath. 


Don’t use laun- 


That. is, if you value clear 
skin. 

Pears’ is. pure soap and 
matchless forthe complexion. 


“Sold in town and village. 
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PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the vose Piano 
only explained by the exclusive pat- 
and the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship 


are 


ented features 


that enter into their construction. The 
vose is an ideal piano for the home. 
Over 60,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos and time payments accepted. 
FREE—If you are interested in pianos, 
let us send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog, that gives full information: 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
151 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 














ENDORSED BY THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Natural Foods 
At Your Home 


Take care of your stomach and your 
health will take care of itself. 

This has been proved by more than 
half a million men and women. who 
have taken the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Diet System and. have been restored to 
health. Jn your own home you can 
become well and strong through this 
tried and true system of 


Natural Living 


It is the next best thing to bringing the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium with its ‘staff of © 
food specialists to your very door. Our 
book “ Healthful Living’”’ will be sent you 
gratis, on request. If you say Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Foods do not benefit you, 
your money will be refw 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY, Dert.x-g , Barrue Cacex, Mica, 
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JF THERE is one thing that President Taft stands for 

unreservedly, without hesitation or apology, it is the 
Constitution of the United States. That historic docu- 
ment has been the star to which he has hitched his 
ample wagon throughout his official 
life. His devotion to the ancient 
and honorable game of golf, the 
succulent ’possum, and the policies 
of Theodore Roosevelt is nothing 
compared to his ardent passion for the foundation- 
stone of our liberties. It seems the irony of fate, 
therefore, that Mr. Taft’s first official act, even before 
he had resigned his position as private citizen, was 
to propose to violate an express provision of the 
Constitution. 

For that is what he did when he appointed Philander 
C. Knox to the highest position in the Cabinet. The 
grievous misdeed was discovered while Mr. Taft was 
off at Panama looking over the big ditch. Some one 
pointed out that Senator Knox had voted for a raise of 
salary for Secretary of State Knox. As eighty millions 
of us know, now that our attention has been called to 
it, our forefathers did not believe in self-raising salaries, 
and expressly forbade them in the Constitution. 

When President-elect Taft came home and learned 
what he had done, did he swear at our forefathers and 
put the Constitution in the waste-basket? Not Taft. 
He only winked at the United States Congress which 
forthwith passed the Knox Relief Bill, so called because 
it relieved Mr. Knox of an embarrassing surplus of 
salary. What is the Constitution between friends if 
Congress is one of the friends? Thus it happened that 
Mr. Taft was able on the fourth of March to swear to 
protect and defend the Constitution against all comers 
in the heavy-weight class. 


A Narrow Escape 
for Knox 


HAT was Mr. Taft doing while valiant lawyers in 

Washington were defending the Constitution? 

The answer will be chiseled in the rocky hills of Panama; 
he was learning about locks. 

There had been a lot of criticism 
of the way things were going down 
on the Isthmus. The Panama Canal, 
after the manner of canals, is cost- 
ing a great deal more than was 
originally expected. There had been some who were 
worried about that. Others had said that the dams 
were not being built right. But most of the trouble 
was about locks. 

“It ought to be a sea-level canal,” the critics had 
said. ‘‘You can’t ask a self-respecting canal to climb 
hills.” Even some United States senators, with their 
profound knowledge of engineering matters, had de- 
clared that lock canals were a reproach to a great liberty- 
loving nation. 

So Mr. Taft gathered together a select party of lock- 
smiths and went down to see for himself and to make 
a personal test of the strength of the dams. 

What he saw must have pleased him greatly judging 
from his report when he came back. Of all the canals 
he had ever read about, ours, he said, was the best. 
He promised the people that he would build a canal 
regardless of senators and newspaper reporters. He 
intimated that any one so lost to shame as to believe in 


To Lock or 
Not to Lock 


‘ sea-level canals was worse than the man who rocks the 


boat. 

Inasmuch as most of us would like to see the canal 
finished, lock or lockless, cheaply if possible but, if not, 
expensively, quickly if possible but, if not, slowly, it is 
felt that President Taft has begun his administration 
most auspiciously. 


L=t carping critics who claim that oratory is a lost art 
in America listen to these impassioned words that 
fell from the quivering lips of Congressman Cook of 
Colorado to the dust-laden floor of the House of 
Representatives. 
. F “It is fortunate not only for 
A Parting Tribute President Roosevelt, but ‘a for 
the citizens of the Republic, that he 
has not a legal mind and no equipoise of reason, riding 
through and around the arena of political action on his 
broncho of arrogant, egotistical impulse, pretending to 
throw his lariat of execution at the heels and broad 
horns of capital, for the delectation of voting labor, 
and ending the scene with the cunning catch of a prairie 
wolf or a gopher.” 
This outpouring of Representative Cook will be re- 
eated when the Gettysburg Address and Abraham 
Pincoln are forgotten—but not till then. 


ai 
—— 


"Te makers of the Constitution of the United States 

were wise in their generation and in ours. They 
were very canny gentlemen, who were trying to manu- 
facture a government warranted to last, and yet who did 
not desire to have the thirteen free 
and very independent States refuse 
to play. So they hit upon a Fed- 
eral government that not even a 
civil war could ‘‘ bust,” and they 
kept the free and very independent States, and gave 
each of them enough governing to do to interest the 
local politicians and prominent citizens for centuries to 
come. 

It is a good system, but it has one drawback—lack 
of team work. The result has been a go-as-you-please 
race, one State knowing not what another State doeth. 
If the New York laws are too hard on the honest but 
hungry Trust, the aforesaid Trust takes the ferry to 
New Jersey and incorporates there. If Illinois passes an 
income tax the man who is daily seen on the Board of 
Trade, or nightly at the Auditorium Hotel, will be found 
to be a citizen of Wisconsin, or some other sister State. 
A gentleman may be a bachelor in one State, a married 
man in another, a divorcé in a third, a bigamist in a 
fourth, and happy and contented in all. Insurance 
laws, child labor laws, extradition laws, and a host of 
others get badly mixed up because each State is so 
free and so very independent. 

Somebody has proposed a House of Governors with 
the idea of the States getting together on their laws. 
If the Governors of all the forty-six States were annu- 
ally to meet for two or three weeks and to discuss all 
subjects from the liquor trade to the influence of weather 
upon elections, State legislation would soon be put 
upon a better basis. The Governor who can’t tell the 
difference between the private tip of a corporation and 
the mandate of the people might be inspired and in- 
structed by more progressive and intelligent Governors. 
And when a given law has been approved, it might at 
once be proposed to twenty or thirty or even to forty- 
six separate legislatures. We hope that this ‘‘ E pluri- 
bus unum” idea will take root, and that long before 
Chauncey M. Depew retires from the Senate we shall 
see the establishment of the first House of American 
Governors. 


The House of 
Governors 


"THE noiseless gun is an assured fact. Hiram Percy 

Maxim recently gave a public demonstration in a 
New York lawyer's office, and a number of persons of 
good reputation and unimpaired hearing were invited 
to come in to listen. They all 
admit that while Mr. Maxim was 
shooting holes in the furniture with 
a Springfield rifle the place was as 
quiet as you could reasonably expect a lawyer's office 
to be. The success of the invention was complete. 

It seems that Mr. Maxim’s silencer may be attached 
to any kind of rifle by screwing it to the end of the 
barrel. In outward appearance it resembles a box of 
stick shaving soap, but with sufficient difference to 
make confusion impossible. Mr. Maxim is experiment- 
ing now with large-sized silencers for cannons, and he 
expects before he is through to make war absolutely 
noiseless, just as the other Maxim has made it smoke- 
less. 

This invention is one of tremendous importance. 
Before long it will be possible for a man to be shot 
without any of the disagreeable ostentation which now 
marks that process. In the future we can have wars 
right in our big cities without their interfering with 
business or making people late for their meals. 

The society for the suppression of unnecessary noises 
has a valuable ally in Hiram Percy Maxim, but there is 
still much work for him to do. When he has begun 
to produce silencers for grind organs, boiler factories, 
small boys, and fashionable boxes at the opera, nothing 
will be too good for Mr. Maxim. 


The Silencer 


"Tits promises to be a hard season for transatlantic 
records. The ‘‘ Mauretania” recently broke three 
of them in one trip, and achieved, among other things, 
a run of 767 real miles in one day. 
The ‘‘ Mauretania” made all pre- 
vious records for the long winter 
route look very thin and pale, and 
if she keeps up this sort of thing 
she will be landing Sunday passengers from Queens- 
town in New York on Thursday night. Already the 
time required for a native of County Cork to become a 
political leader in New York is surprisingly short. 


Four Days 
from Ireland 
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HE steel war is on. The United States Steel Cor- 

poration, angered by its little competitors, has cut 
viciously into the price of steel. ‘‘It’s a fight to a 
finish” says the Steel Trust, and the little competitors 
anxiously ask themselves, ‘‘ Whose 
finish ?” 

There may be sad times in 
America from now on. Mr. Mor- 
gan may have to sell his library. 
Many a Pittsburg millionaire may 
be compelled to go automobileless to bed, and the 
Lithuanian workman who has acquired extravagant 
habits of living with his dollar and a half a day wages 
will have to try to get along on one dollar. 

There will be compensations, however, for the poor- 
est of us. When the thrifty housewife, basket in 
hand, goes to the Steel Trust office to buy her hundred 
pounds of structural iron, she will be able to get it 
thirty-five cents cheaper, and she can apply this sum 
to the soaring butcher’s bill. The industrious clerk 
who has been saving up for a ton of steel rails will find 
himself four dollars nearer to the object of his desire. 

It is a dreadful war and rather an idiotic one. It is 
not competition but destruction, and the end of it all 
will not be competition but amalgamation. The Steel 
Trust will issue from the war a larger and perhaps 
greedier, if not a wiser, trust. The little competitors 
may as well crawl into one of their own steel crushers 
and have it over with. 


The Steel War 
and its Com- 
pensation 


[§ THE good old days prices took care of themselves. 

If the supply was too large the price fell, if the de- 
mand was greater than the supply, the lucky manu- 
facturer or merchant pocketed the difference. Prices, 
like Czsar’s wife, were above 
suspicion. Any one who proposes 
to regulate them would have been 
looked upon very much as we 
regard the wild-eyed gentleman 
who has a patent device for overcoming the laws of 
gravitation. 

The trusts have changed our opinions upon this sub- 
ject. Every now and then a man opens an_oil-well 
but the price of oil does not fall enough to permit much 
of this valuable fluid to be cast upon the troubled 
waters. Any one who wishes to build a new railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis, may—but he doesn’t. 
In the bright lexicon of trusts and monopolies there is 
no such word as competition, and so prices are deter- 
mined by the moderation of the seller, or if he has 
none—the bank account of the buyer. Now comes 
forward no less a reformer than Andrew Carnegie with 
a scheme to fix prices. 

The little plan of Mr. Carnegie is a price court. If 
New York can fix the price of gas in that State; if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can fix prices for 
transportation on American railroads, why should there 
not be for other monopolies a supreme industiial court 
to pass upon prices? With sucha court established, a 
trust wanting to take an extra dollar out of your pocket 
would have to prove before this impartial tribunal that 
it needs the dollar worse than you do. 

Mr. Carnegie’s plan will not be adopted in the pres- 
ent special session of Congress, nor in the next session. 
But sooner or later we must hit upon a plan by which 
we and our neighbor can keep enough of our earnings 
to pay the bills and bring up the children. The pres- 
ent age is an age of organization, and Mr. Carnegie is 
tight when he suggests that the consumers must ‘‘ get 
together.” 


Mr. Carnegie’s 
Price Court 


Tere is another class in the community that may 
well get together, and that class is the farmers. 
Our late President, now Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
private citizen, did wisely in appointing his Commission 
on Country Life, and the Com- 
mission did wisely in advising co- 
operation among farmers. 

It is a fairly longish walk to our 
next neighbor’s farm, and a much 
longer walk to the house of a farmer who agrees with 
us in religion, ‘politics, and things in general. But if 
_ take the whole country, you can find enough 
armers to get together and enough things to get to- 
gether on. Farmers can buy together and sell together, 
put up their own elevators, join together to get better 
Schools and better roads and better laws and better 
chances of making a good living. 

There is no reason why farming should not be as 
profitable to the farmer as it is beneficial to the country, 
or why the life of the farmer, and of the farmer’s wife, 
should not be fuller and more agreeable. The trolley, 
the telephone, and the graded school are doing a good 
deal; the National and State Governments can do a 
teat deal, at leastin the way of advice, but it remains 
‘or the farmers themselves, acting together, to take the 
teally long steps toward making farming the most 
pleasant and the best paying occupation in the country. 
And the farmers can do it. 


Cooperation 
Among Farmers 





A Los Ancetes physician named Tanner has been 

spending a lot of time lately looking into the 
mouths of cows, and he finds that they are full of 
germs. These germs, he says, contaminate the cows’ 
milk, and are a contributing cause 
of illness in children. In an_arti- 
cle in a London paper he recom- 
mends that the teeth of cows be 
cleaned twice a day, and that a 
law be passed making this compulsory. Whether the 
cows should have a vote on the proposed law, or 
whether they should be subjected to purification with- 
out representation, Dr. Tanner does not say. 

No doubt it would be a fine thing if cows could be 
made to pay more attention to their personal habits. 
They should be taught in early calfhood that cleanliness 
is next to Godliness. We wonder, however, whether 
compelling the farmer to brush his cows’ teeth twice a 
day will not have a bad effect upon the bovine charac- 
ter. Will not the cow become pampered, demanding 
finer tooth-brushes and tastier powders as time goes on ? 
Will she stop at the brushing of teeth, or go further 
and insist upon shampooing and manicuring? We are 
opposed to any law that will change the liberty-loving, 
independent farmer into a private secretary to a cow. 


Tooth-brushes 
for Cows 





LATTER-DAY 
PATRIOTS 


V. Charles 
Warren 
Fairbanks 


His Country loved 
him and it called him 
back. 














NEVER did so large a fleet go around so large a world. 

This in itself would have been a sufficient reason, 
from the American point of view, for sending our bat- 
tle-ships frolicking about among five or six continents. 
As a free street parade advertising 
Uncle Sam’s United Shows with 
forty-six combined menageries, it 
was a great success. As a test of 
the working efficiency of our bat- 
tle-ships it could not have been surpassed without 
building an addition to the earth. As a proof of the 
friendliness toward us of the nations of the world, 
what could have been more convincing than the way 
those nations welcomed our seamen and fed them on 
unwholesome food? 

Now that they are back safe we are very glad they 
went. So long as it is the fashion to have navies, it is 
pleasing to know that ours is a movable and nota 
stationary one. Rear Admiral Sperry and the good 
men who helped him bring the big fleet home on time 
without a scratch are deserving of the Nation’s con- 
gtatulations and thanks. 


Our Globe- 
Trotting Navy 


"Tue brewers of the State of Indiana are finding them- 

selves in a very embarrassing situation. It seems 
that in last fall’s election they gave their financial and 
moral support (if one can designate their support as 
moral) to the Democratic State 
ticket. The Democratic leaders 
expressed themselves as opposed to 
the county option law previously 
passed by the Republican legisla- 
ture, and intimated that if they were successful, beer 
would soon be flowing in Indiana as freely as litera- 
ture. With the aid of the brewers’ good dollars and 
the beer-loving Republicans, the Democrats succeeded 
in carrying the State elections and in getting a majority 
in the legislature. 

Now, however, comes the shameful treachery. 
According to press reports, the Democratic legislature 
is showing a bashful hesitancy about repealing the 
county local option law. It seems that the better ele- 
ment of both parties is in favor of keeping the law on 
the books, and that the best that the brewers can hope 
for is certain minor amendments. Meanwhile the State 
continues to grow dry, a county at a time, and at this 
tate there will soon be nothing brewing in Indiana but 
trouble. 

The brewers sit weeping in their beer vats, afraid to 
go home till it’s dark. In vain they ask for their money 
back; the Democrats do not believe in rebates. 

If this custom of disregarding sacred obligations is to 
become at all common, people some day may be forced 
to do without campaign contributions entirely, and to 
elect their officers in their own blundering way. 


Indiana and the 
Brewers 
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SPRY AT 64 
Keeps well and Active on Postum 


Postum does one good because it is made of clean, 
hard wheat and contains no drug or other harmful 
substance, 

‘*My husband always had his coffee twice a day— 
thought he could not do without it,” writes a N. Y. 
woman. ‘‘About twelve years ago he began to have 
bad spells. , 

‘His head felt queer, was, dizzy and sick at his 
stomach. The doctor would come and_ prescribe for 
biliousness but medicines gave’ no permanent relief. 

‘In a short time the same old spells would return. 
This went. on: for years, until we dreaded these spells 
and feared he would: become an invalid. 

“A friend to whom-we told this experience said it was 
coffee. He had been the same way-and stopped drinking 
coffee and got well by change to well-made Postum. 

“‘He'told us to be sure to make it right, according’ fo 
directions on pkg. ' -Now+we like postum as well as 
coffee,“ and I can’t remember when my husband has 
had a sick day. 

‘*Those bad. spells are a,thing of the past. He is 64, 
works every day: and.is ‘as spry as a boy. We have 
been using Postum a year and a half and are glad to 
have a delicious drink which does not injure us as 
coffee did.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. ' 





We’re responsible 
for your stockings 


If Manheim Mendless Hose need 
mending within six months, we give 
you new ones free. That’s the best way 
to tell you how good and strong and 
durable we make 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


Another thing: The price is no more— 
probably less—than you have been paying for 
ordinary stockings. 


Men’s Socks, 6 pairs, $1. 
Sizes 9} to 11}, in black, light and dark tan, navy 
blue and gray. 

Women’s Stockings, 6 pairs, $1.50 

zes 8 to 10), in black, and light 
an, 
All fast colors. Sold only six pairs 
(one size) in a box, with guarantee. 

If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mend- 
less Hose don’t accept a substitute 
Send us $1 for men’s or $1.60 for 
women's, state size (or size of shoe 
and color—assorted colors if desire 
— will send you 6 pairs pré 


Manheim Hosiery Milis 


62 E Granby St., Manheim. Pa. 


Reference: Keystone 
National Bank, , ‘ 
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» than.you possibly can get anywhere 
else. why?” Because we do such @ 
* large volume of business that we are 
pleased with a smaller profit on each 
sale. Better tailored, more stylish 
of choicest fabrics and pattern, fash- 
joned by expert cutters to your in- 
dividual measure to hide, if neces- 
sary, any defect. Only true made 
. to measure clothes can do this. 


$20 Up; $1 a Week 


Remember, we deal with YOU.“ Wh: noty 
clothe yourself fashionably and be pointed 
out as the best dressed man in your town © 


ieee one right is ad tage 
P are an advan 
one. Write today for Free Style Book les, etc. E. R. B a 
| secmaritasivsuse id Madison 8t-, ChleagoiiL. 
j 


CLOTHES 10 MEASURE 





iY) Of Saved In Any M J < 

Vie heT5 OOf Typewriter 

LET’S PROVE IT TO YOU 
The Typewriter Exchange, 





345 Broadway, N. Y. Branches in all Large Cities 
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CRAVENETTE HATS. 


Wie .. grel 
7» Vay aN 
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All That You Like 
in a Hat 


New, exclusive shapes and shades—becoming, 
refined lines—absolutely correct style—the finest 
fur felt—you get all these, plus the weather- 
proof feature which comes from the. famous 
Priestly cravenetting process. This treatment 
does not change the texture or appearance of the 
material at all—simply renders it weather-proof. 
That is why 


Mallory Hats 
Stay New 


Upon request, we will send you free a new 
and unusual booklet on hat styles for 1909. This 
is distinctly a novelty in booklets—and is ap- , 
preciated wherever good hats are appreciated. 


Derbies and Soft Hats 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


Est. 1823 
513 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 















Lsrighton, 


FLAT CLASP 


GARTER 
: e 


e SE. 


The flattest clasp, the surest grip, the strongest metal parts, the 
finest silk webs, the lightest weight, the best work ever: put on 
a man’sgarter. Perfect in support, absolute in comfort, greatest 
durability. Unconditionally guaranteed. At your dealer's, 
25c—or sent direct from the factory on receipt.of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


Made of the costliest webs, made by the most’ skilled workers, 
made for the longest and most satisfactory. wear—all lengths an 
weights—adsolutely guaranteed. At your dealer's §O@'a pair— 
or we send them direct. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Phila. 
Makers of PIONEER BELTS 
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HEN the air-ship ceases to be a thing to wonder at 
and becomes a common sight on every sky-way, 
what are we going to do about the law?, Will it not 
be necessary to evolve an entirely new system of regula- 
tions to deal with the navigation 

;, of the upper atmosphere ? 
The Law of the Air We ayo refer here to the ob- 
vious difficulty of collecting gov- 
ernment revenues; the ‘‘stand pat” high tariff gentlemen 
of that future day will have to worry about that them- 
selves. Neither do we concern ourselves with the regu- 
lation of traffic in the congested regions over our large 
cities. No doubt Irish policemen with blue wings will 
be blowing whistles all over the firmament. What we 
are losing sleep about is the rights of the private earth- 
dwelling citizen. One’s forty-acre farm extends down- 
ward as far as one has the energy to dig; upwards it 
extends as far as the procession of the equinoxes. 
How is the middle-aged farmer, with only one hired 
man, going to keep trespassers out of the upper forty 

million cubic miles of his estate ? : 

Give a perfect gentleman four rubber-tired wheels 
and a quart of gasoline and he becomes an enemy of 
the people. What can we expect when all our perfect 
gentlemen have sprouted wings? How shall we pre- 
vent total strangers from landing in our favorite shade- 
trees? How will the future sky-cops restrain convivial 
aeronauts from dropping empty bottles through our 
skylights; and above all, what shall we do to prevent 
aerial burglars from breaking into our air-castles ? 

hen we think of the multitude of necessary laws 
which our future legislatures may refuse to pass or our 
future Supreme Courts declare unconstitutional, we 
almost wish that the Wright Brothers had confined their 
efforts to the repairing of bicycles. 


"Tue State of Pennsylvania is in debt. What with 

its great political machines, and its big and little 
political bosses, and its cheap-at-any-price State Capi- 
tols, it has spent dollar after dollar, until now it has a 
deficit of no less than seventy-nine 
millions. No one sees how this 
deficit is to be met. You can’t 
tax the Steel Trust, or the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for that would be 
an attack upon vested rights. And 
you can’t tax the citizens any more so long as tax col- 
lectors are mortal. 

A proposal has now been made urging the appoint- 
ment of three receivers for the State, and suggesting the 
names of John Wanamaker, the great merchant prince, 
Henry C. Frick, and George W. Drexel. We believe 
this to be a very wise plan. The men named are good 
business men, who would find out if the State had any 
real assets, and would get at least something for them. 
Mr. Wanamaker could settle up the affairs of the State 
on the bargain counters of his big store, to the advan- 
tage both of the sovereign commonwealth and the 
Friday afternoon shoppers. 

We may soon see the State Capitol marked down 
from twenty millions to ninety-nine thousand, with 
perhaps a few coal mines and steel rail mills thrown in. 
The old Liberty Bell at Philadelphia, though a trifle 
cracked, might bring in something, and the Digest of 
the Laws of the State, without which no gentleman’s 
library is complete, could be marked down and go to 
meet the deficit. The State of Pennsylvania must get 
seventy-nine millions of dollars, or go out of business. 


Receivers for the 
State of 
Pennsylvania 


HEN the State of Tennessee tried the slayers of 
Senator Carmack, the first thing it did was to 
throw out of the jury box every one who was suspected 
of brains. ‘‘If a man has talked to a witness,” said 
the court, ‘‘he can not become a 

juryman.” Any newspaper that 

Tusloe Good Mea 4 published 4 fa of the 
and Ignorant murder is a witness, and, there- 
fore, according to the judge’s rul- 
ing, no one can be a juryman who has looked at a 
newspaper, or who has ever seen a printing-press that 
printed a paper that contained an account of the murder. 

To the credit of Tennessee be it said that they had 
to examine three thousand and nineteen people before 
they could find twelve men who could measure up to 
this ignorance test. Four of the chosen jurymen could 
not read or write, two others hardly understood English, 
and the other six swore that since the murder they 
had n’t seen a newspaper and hadn’t seen any one 
who had. 

And this is the jury to whom the greatest lawyers of 
Tennessee are going to appeal. Hypothetical questions, 
three hours and a half long, may be addressed to the 
defendants, and the jurors who can not understand 
English must decide. 

Jury trials with all their faults are better than trials 
by a judge, and a man should always have the right to 
the judgment of his peers; but, in the Tennessee case, 
are the jurors really his peers? Would it not be just as 
wise to decide this case by flipping up a penny ? 


az NUTSHELL 


ow would you like to be a director of the Standard ‘' 
Oil Company ? How would you like to attain tc’: 
that position without its costing you a cent? If you |; 
were a State instead of a private citizen may be you :! 
could, for something like that has :: 
happened to Missouri. ; 

For a long time that sovereign ~ 
commonwealth and that sovereign 
corporation were not on speak- 
ing terms. The commonwealth believed that the com- 
pany was selling its kerosene at a prohibitive price and 
was accepting rebates, restraining trade, and doing 
other trustful and deplorable things. The company 
said Missouri was an old busybody, and at last the 
commonwealth became so angry that it ordered the 
company off the premises. 

Now no one likes to be thrown out at the back 
door, and no sooner did this seem likely to happen than 
the Standard, with its wonderful good sense, proposed 
that the State should go into partnership with it in the 
oil trade. 

‘“We will reorganize our. business,” it said; ‘‘ we 
will. put all our stock in the hands of two directors, 
one appointed by you, and one appointed by us, and 
if these two can’t agree as to what is the moral and 
just thing in business, the courts will decide.” 

Missouri, of course, will have to be shown, but it 
looks good to us. There may be a card up the Stand- 
ard’s sleeve, but, on the other hand, perhaps the 
Standard, which was a little ahead of all others in 
creating a scientific rebate and in getting on to the 
modern trust formation, is also to be the first to recog- 
nize that the time has come for the people to take part 
in their industrial. government as well as in their political 
government. Perhaps it is willing to meet the people 
half way. 

There is no doubt that the people of the United 
States if they stay awake dre going to rule the trusts. 
It would be interesting, however, if the trusts themselves 
undertook to teach us how to rule them. 





Kissing the 
Hand that Strikes 


”» 


Wiretess telephones are coming into practical use. 

One may make this statement now without being 
led away to a pleasant place with beautiful flower 
gardens and kind keepers. Nothing is more indicative 
of the amazing progress of this 
century than the number of things 
one may now say without being 
locked up. 

Wireless telephones have been 
in use in an experimental way on several battle-ships, 
but so few of us use the navy for getting about that 
we haven’t profited much by the invention. Now, 
however, one hundred and fifty boats on the Great 
Lakes have ordered the device. The police boats in 
New York Harbor are soon to be equipped in the same 
way. 

For some reason the wireless telephone has been 
found so far to work most satisfactorily on the water, 
but they tell us it is only a question of time when we 
shall send for the doctor and order the groceries over a 
wireless telephone. There will be phones on the 
trains, also, as soon as Maxim has had time to make 
locomotives noiseless; and Dr. DeForest says he has a 
new device which will make it possible for us to have 
grand opera telephoned to every home without the use 
of wires. 

So much is promised us. Whether they will ever 
succeed in giving us buzzless, waitless, costless, get- 
out-of-orderless telephones, no one is willing to say. 
At any rate they can not deprive us of one beautiful 
thought. In that blessed future day Central will not 
ask us to ‘‘ Hold the wire.” 


Telephoning 
Without Wires 


HERE is a municipal judge out in Chicago who is a 

revolutionist. He is not the kind that goes about 

dropping bombs under misguided rulers, as revolution- 

ists do in Russia, he only drops bombs under the 

ee court system. As we 

now of no better use for bombs, 

The Parole we feel that Judge McKenzie 

Judge Cleland and his court are worthy 
of all praise. 

Judge Cleland does not believe in making “‘ criminals 
by due process of law.’’ He has announced that he 
will not send a man of family to jail for any trivial 
mistake, and that he will not impose fines just to in- 
crease the court’s revenues. His method is parole 
instead of imprisonment, and during his first year, out 
of a thousand men paroled on good behavior, only 
eighty broke faith and had to be sent to jail. As a 
result of his activities, Judge Cleland has earned the 
hostility. of his fellow judges, who complain that his 
court is not a money maker. He is also not exactly 
popular with a certain broom company which is being 
deprived of cheap prison labor by this revolutionary 
judge. Every one is trying to have him removed—that, 
is, every one except the families he has saved from 
starvation and the men he has rescued from a life of 
crime. 
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A ™aN has written a play called ‘An Englishman’s 
Home,” and ever since it has been put on the 
stage England has been shivering with fear. It is not 
a good play, but it shows quite clearly that a German 
: army could go through England as 
Britain Girds Up 2 knife cuts through butter. 
Its Loias The casual American traveler, 
who used to admire the phlegmatic 
Englishman, would no longer rec- 
ognize in the England of to-day the country he had 
known a few months before. ‘‘ Beware of the Ger- 
man!” cries the orator at Hyde Park. ‘‘Arm, arm, 
for the Germans come!” cries the editor in his no 
longer easy chair. The newspapers have now no space 
for the doings of the royal family. Wealthy brewers 
refuse to employ any unwarlike beer makers, and rib- 
bon-counter clerks must be embryo Wellingtons. 

The Lord Mayor of London is squeezed in between 
the ventriloquist and the lady tight-rope walker at all 
music-halls, and there he urges the nation to enroll un- 
der the flag. If bonuses and prizes continue to be 
offered to the men who enlist in the territorial army, 
there will soon be as many soldiers in Britain as there 
are policemen in London. 

But still England shivers, and still John Bull dreams 
nightly of a German invasion of Great Britain and the 
downfall of the London Times, the English language 
and five o’clock tea. 

It is a dreadful thought with only one consolation. 

It may not be true. 


WE Have heard a great deal about the decay of 

France. The traveler from Oklahoma returns 
after four days in Paris and tells us that in France race 
suicide is on the increase, and cigar stores are open 


on Sunday. Therefore, France is 

Peance's doomed. di ei 
2 There is a political economist, 
Stocking however, Monsieur Leroy-Beau- 


lieu by name, who has carefully 
studied the whole subject for fifty years, and who has 
come to the conclusion that France is not yet on her 
last legs. The country is rising early every morning, 
working hard every day, and going to bed every even- 
ing a little better off both in money and intelligence. 
The universities are growing, the schools are improving, 
the number of books published is increasing, and the 
laws are becoming wiser and are being better adminis- 
tered. Great public works are being built, the railroads 
are sluwly but surely falling into the hands of the 
State, and at the same time France is getting richer. 
France is saving a billion dollars every year. 
That means one hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
every family. The wealth of the country is at least 
forty-five billions, and probably a great deal more, and 
that means that the average family has a little bank 
account of over five thousand dollars. And the wealth 
of France is better distributed than the wealth of Eng- 
land or Germany or the United States. There are 
fewer. millionaires and more people comfortably off. 
The wealth of France comes from the peasant’s stock- 
ing, and some of it stays there. 


A\® INTERNATIONAL Opium Conference has been meet- 

ing at Shanghai, China. This conference was 
called by the United States, and was participated in by 
twelve nations. Its object was to create a sentiment 
that would put a stop to this curse 
of China and menace to the whole 
world. 

What a tremendous task this is, 
and yet how necessary, the readers 
of Success Macazing, which last year carried on a cam- 
paign for the suppression of the opium traffic, well 
know. Yet this Shanghai conference, which was 
called to settle the opium question, met for three weeks 
and then adjourned! Is it surprising that they did not 
make a visible impression upon the problem ? 

Curiously enough, the only immediate effect of the 
Opium Conference was felt, not in England nor in 
China, but in the United States. For some time a bill 
prohibiting the importation of opium has been before 
our Congress. Those noble congressional souls, who 
are constantly weighed down with the responsibility 
of providing revenue were quietly choking that bill to 
death. Suddenly it became apparent that our delegates 
at Shanghai were in the position of hypocrites so long as 
we continued to trade in opium. And just in the nick 
of time the bill was passed. Thus the movement for 
suppression was hastened and Uncle Sam’s blushes 
were spared, 


Conference 
on Opium 


"Tere is not going to be a war in the Balkans, after 
all, Turkey and Austria have smoked the narghile 

of peace, the Russian has persuaded the Turk and Bul- 
garian to be friends, and now the Powers have come 
together and persuaded little Servia 


The Growing to lay down her arms in her own 


. defense. Europe heaves a sigh. 
Unpopwlarity The soldiers of the world wil 
of War remain the pleasant, hob-nailed 

gentlemen of leisure whom we see 
on parade. There is to be no shooting, and no war. 


his is one of the greatest blessings that has ever 
fallen to mankind. The race is going forward, and no 
one is anxious to kill the man who lives across the 
boundary line, or to be killed by him. 

Despite our armies, despite our terrible Dreadnaughts, 
the love of peace grows, and the sense of international 
justice spreads over the world. Soon this new sense of 
justice will ‘“‘rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 


WE Love the ex-President for the traditions he has 
side-stepped. As Americans we love traditions, 
but we love still more the people who break them. 

Our ex-President, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York and Africa, during his 
administration annihilated more 
traditions than did the preceding 
six Presidents lumped together. It 
was against all traditions to invite 
a Booker Washington to dinner, to interfere in a labor 
dispute, to make two great nations stop fighting in 
Asia and shake hands in New Hampshire. It was 
against the hoariest traditions for a President to attack 
the trusts, address Monday morning sermons to the 
people, and expose nature-fakers and unsimplified spel- 
lers. And on the last week of his administration, the 
President paid a visit to the Austrian Ambassador, on 
Connecticut Avenue, or, in other words entered a 
foreign territory, for, according to international law, an 
embassy is under the flag and the laws of its own 
country. , 

What would have happened if Baron Hengelmiller 
had bolted the door while Mr. Roosevelt was in the 
dining-room? We could not have sent our policemen 
there without a declaration of war against Austria, and 
as the President is the Commander-in-Chief of the land 
forces which would have had to be led against the 
embassy, we should probably have had to hurry up the 
inauguration of President Fairbanks before any formal 
declaration of war took place. We suspect, however, 
that Mr. Roosevelt would have managed to escape 
through the cellar window, in order to get into the 
fight himself. 

As a matter of fact, the President was not purloined 
or kept in durance, and he met with no more serious 
mishap than a two hours’ German dinner in the middle 
of the day. 


Roosevelt in 
Austria 


wRITER in a Hongkong newspaper tells the Amer- 

icans that they are all wrong. ‘‘If you expect to 

make the Philippines pay,” he says, ‘‘ you must make 
the Filipinos work.” 

Now we are the friends of our little brown brothers 
in the Philippines, but truth is 
truth, and we have to admit it; 
the Filipino 7s lazy. The man 
whom we are trying so hard to 
civilize is still content with his 
banana-patch. He rises late in the morning, shakes 
himself, relights his cigarette of the night before, and 
these toilet preparations completed, he—yawns. In- 
stead of planting or hoeing or starting a shoe-factory 
or organizing a trust, as the energetic American does, 
he yawns. Does he gather up the bananas and form a 
corner? Not he. He yawns, and when at dusk he 
retires, having done-nothing but smoke cigarettes and 
yawn all day, he lays himself down under the banana 
tree in the pious hope that to-morrow’s breakfast may 
fall upon him during the quiet night. 

The Hongkong writer suggests that we open the 
Philippine door to the Chinese, so that the little mer 
may follow in the footsteps of their big yellow breth- 
ren. We for our part would bring the lazy Filipinos to 
America to teach them our methods of industry and 
application. 

abor is the source of all joy and the cure of all 
evils. For his own salvation, we must ‘‘ work” the 
Filipino. 


** Working”’ 
the Filipino 
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LESS MEAT 
Advice of Family Physician 


Formerly people, thought meat necessary for strength 
and*muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was. supposed to require 
meat two or three times a day. Science has found out 
differently. 

It is now a common thing for the family physician to 
order less meat, as in the following letter from a N. Y. 
man. 

‘*| had suffered for years with dyspepsia and nervous- 
ness. My physician advised me to eat less meat and 
greasy foods. generally. | tried several things to take 
the placeof my usual breakfast of chops, fried potatoes, 
étc., but got no relief until.1 tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts,.for the cereal part of my 
meals for two years, | am now a wellman. Grape-Nuts 
benefited my health far more than the five hundred 
dollars worth: of medicine | had taken before. 

‘“My.wife-and children are healthier than they had 
been for years, and we are a very happy family, largely 
due to Grape-Nuts. 

““We have been so much benefited by Grape-Nuts 
that it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge it.” 

Name given by. Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’e a 
Reason.” F 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 














The Rapid Increase 
in the number of prominent 


firms using COUPON BOND is 
convincing proof of its merit; 


It costs more, but after many 
experiences with other papers, 


the best firms find that 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


has printing, lithographing 
and engraving qualities that 
no other bond papers possess. 


It’s all fabric, new-fabric body, the 
careful way it is made, the long, 
painstaking process used in finishing 
it which make COUPON BOND 
superior to any commercial paper 
made. - 





Write us on your business letter-head for samples 
of work on covupom BOND and samplesof various 
weights and colors. If you wish to improve the 
appearance of your stationery you'll’ find this 


the one best way fo do it. 


“AMERICAN WRITING. PAPER CO. 


Largest’ Manufacturers 


| of Writing, Books ana 
‘ Cover and Other Papers 
Sor Business Purposes. 
YY, 29 Mills . 


HOLYOKE, - - 





MASS. 














Good- 
as-New 


Typewriters 
at Sacrifice Prices (7° 


@ most unusual clearance sale of slightly-used 
writers, as serviceable as new. You'll Save 
thirds by Buying now. We've an overstock of 
writers sold to us by menepeseseer eee 

uring the past Phar Among them several hun- 
dred excellent Smith Premier, Remington and 

Fay-Sholes machines. We've rebuilt them and put 

m in perfect condition. Send for catalogue 

Ry list - meme oo te A 
an in n e n Ten 

sup erhere, ROCKWELL-HAMNES COMPANY, 910 Baldwin Bidg., Chicage. 





iF GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 207 
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There’s now @ size 
that will just suit you 





— 











There are three new sizes of the 


Premo Junior 


Made especially for those who want to 
make good pictures the easiest way. 


Simple — Open the back of a Premo Jr., 
drop in Premo Film Pack and the camera is 
loaded in any light. No focusing—no estimat- 
ing of distances; just locate the subject in 
finder, press a lever and the exposure is made. 
To change films for successive exposures, 
merely pull out successive paper tabs. 

Efficient — Premo Juniors are equip 
with the best single meniscus lenses obtainable 
and have automatic shutters for time or in- 
stantaneous exposures. Each has two tripod 
sockets and two finders. Each offers the ad- 
vantage of tank development. 

Inexpensive — These cameras are so in- 
expensive that you can readily afford to get 
one just to keep around the house for occa- 
sional pictures of the things that interest you, 
even if you have no interest in photography 
itself, 

94%x34 24x44 34x44 4x5 


$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 


Catalogue of these and fifty other styles 
and sizes of Premos at the dealer’s, or 
write us to send it to you, postage free. 


IMPORTANT~—lIn writing, please be 
sure to specify PREMO catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
66 South St. 


— 








ms 





Rochester, N. Y. | 
— 








Try This Most Delightful 
Of All Self Playing 
Instruments in 
Your Own Home 


Mira—the newest, sweetest toned, most wonderfully 
improved music-box. It plays any number of: different 
selections. Self-playing—you just wind it.up and put 
on any piece of music you desire. ” ns 

Hymns, operatic selections, the old-time melodigs, the 


popular airs—you can have all these in endless variety in -, ; 


MIRA MUSIC 


You can have new music often, because the tune-disc: 
or “‘records”’ cost only 2o0c. to 7§c. each. . 
You can enjoy Mira Music yearafter year. Its tones are 


delightfully sweet and mellow, yet rich and full enough 
for singing and dancing. 

Let us send you a Mira on approval. No deposit is re- 
quired—you take absolutely no risk. You play the Mira 
in your own home, 
give it a thorough 
test; if you don’t 
care to keep it send 
it back at our expense, 








Easy 
Payments 


make it convenient for 
anyone to buy a 
Mira. You enjoy it 
while paying only 
a little at a time. 

But try it first. 
Write for our Free 
Trial offer and 
Catalog J. It 


costs you nothing 

to find out. er " 

JACOT MUSIC CO.) 292 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK 39 Union Square. 


FREE 


~s 


[, pensive. 


4 munity—the boarding-house keeper. 
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WOMEN EVERYWHERE 























(LHe cause of ‘votes for women” continues to pros- 
per at home and abroad. The South Dakota 
Legislature has just passed an equal-suffrage bill. 
In England, within a few weeks, suffragettes have 
ee gone up in_air-ships, rioted, 
‘pe and gone to jail, cheerfully de- 
helio of manding votes and making things 
t e Suffrage unpleasant in Parliament. One 
Weng alert propagandist had herself sent 
by mail to the Prime Minister, but he ungallantly de- 
clined to receive this registered package of trouble. In 
America, also, there are signs of awakening, although 
the agitation here is quieter and more ladylike. A train- 
load of New York women recently besieged Albany 
and bombarded the State Capitol with their annual 
demand for the suffrage. 

Friends of the movement declare that all this progress 
is almost enough to offset the recent solemn declaration 
of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, the New York society leader, 
that henceforth she would live and die an anti- 
suffragist. 

New York woman, a certain Mrs. Strong, is bring- 

ing suit in the United States Courts for a separation 
from her husband. The reason the action is being 
brought in the Federal instead of the State courts is not 
that Mr. Strong is a counterfeit 
husband or a mail robber, but that 
the lady alleges that her marriage 
is “‘involuntary servitude” of the 
- kind prohibited by the Thirteenth 
Amendment, and therefore unconstitutional and void. 

It seems unlikely that the United States judges will 
grant an appeal which might upset all the marriages in 
the country. They will probably hold that a respect- 
able old Constitution like ours would not come between 
man and wife and break up families. There are enough 
divorces and separations, it would seem, without mak- 
ing marriage unconstitutional. 

Such attacks as this will compel Uncle Sam, in self- 
defense, to declare it a crime to become engaged. 
Involuntary servitude is unconstitutional ‘‘ except,” to 
quote the amendment, ‘‘as a punishment for crime.” 


Is Marriage 
Unconstitutional 


HE woman next door has been grumbling about prices 
every single day of every single year for ten years 
past. Eggs and butter and cheese and milk and lard 
and meat and fish have been steadily soaring in price. 
And here comes the report of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor, with 
hundreds of pages of very accurate 
statistics gathered during seventeen 
years, and with all this trouble 
they have only proved what the woman next door has 
been saying all along. 

Things to eat are certainly dearer, much dearer. A 
pound of pork costs as much now as two pounds of 
pork ten years ago, a pound of lard as much as two 
pounds then. Corn is twice as dear, butter, canned 
fruits, eggs, codfish, and herring over half again as ex- 
Hard.coal is harder to get than ever, and soft 

coal rises sympathetically in price. How is the pay 
‘envelope, which does not grow so rapidly as the 
grocery bill, to keep up with these prices ? 

‘There is consolation for only one class in the com- 
Everything else 
mounts in price, but coffee and prunes are going down. 


Can We Afford 
to Live? 


HERE is a girl who sits on the roof of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel and sends off wireless messages every 
day from eight in the morning until four in the after- 


noon. It is Miss Anna A. Nevins, the only girl wireless 
: operator in the world. 
Woman aad. We do not know Miss Nevins, 


but we predict that she will not 
long remain the only girl wireless 
operator. Women are coming in- 
to all the trades and occupations and professions in 
America, and they are coming in faster than are men. 
There are six million women in the United States who 
are already working for wages, to say nothing of the 
twenty millions who are working without getting 
wages. Every day brings women into occupations 
which people have always considered as reserved for 
men. We have women cab-drivers, women barbers, 
women laborers, women in almost every trade except 
that of longshoremen and telegraph linemen. 
‘The problem of women in industry is one of the 
gravest.and ‘greatest in American life. What does it 
; mean for good or evil to the women who work, to the 
men who work,:to the children at home—if there are 


the Wireless 

















children at home—and to the family and marriage ? 


[s ' acrime for a woman to be beautiful? That de- 

pends, according to a Georgia legislator, upon 
whether the beauty is natural or acquired. This gal- 
lant Southerner has no fault to find with women who 
are born beautiful, but he can not 
speak calmly of those who achieve 
beauty or whose beauty is thrust 
upon them at the corner drug- 
store. 

The bill which the honorable member has introduced 
into the legislature provides that if any woman shall 
knowingly and with malice aforethought betray or per- 
mit to be betrayed into matrimony any unsuspecting 
male Georgian, by means of scents, paints, powders, 
perfumes, cosmetics, waters, artificial teeth or hair, or 
any other aids to beauty of face or figure, the marriage 
may be declared null and void. 

It seems unlikely that a legislative body of chivalrous 
Southern gentlemen will pass such an uncomplimentary 
act. This law would be a fatal admission that the 
much sonnetized and balladized beauty of the Southern 
women is somewhat less than skin deep. 

But even if it should pass in Georgia, it is not likely 
to become a general movement. As a nation we should 
not care to see our women labeled with guarantees 
under a pure food and drug act. We who are so 
proud of our self-made men are not likely to discrimi- 
nate unfairly against our self-made women. 


Making Beauty 
a Crime . 


"Tunes and times are changing quickly in Germany. 

The German hausfrau used to be considered the 
ideal of the perfect and the contented better-half. Her 
husband could spend long evenings at the tavern club 
sipping Munich beer and drawing 
smoke through a six-foot pipe, but 
when he wended his way home- 
ward, the wife of his bosom had 
cleaned the house and put the 
children to bed, crocheted a doily 
with the German words for ‘‘God Bless Our Home,” 
put out the slippers, and was ready to greet the home- 
coming lord and master with a pleasant and forgiving 
smile. The young German girl who had nice red 
cheeks, a domesticated temper, and a hundred dollars 
in the bank, might hope in time to become a fausfrau. 
If she did not have all these qualifications, she could 
never be anything higher than a maiden aunt. 

The German girl, according to Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, 
has now rebelled, and of two evils she has chosen 
neither. Instead of becoming a tame hausfrau or a 
tame spinster aunt, she Has imitated her American sis- 
ter and become a cheerful bachelor girl. 

These bachelor girls are springing up everywhere in 
Germany. They are university students and doctors 
and lecturers and engineers and journalists and novelists 
and painters and teachers. Not having a good husband 
to bring home sausage and cabbage, they have gone 
out into the wide, wide world to earn their sausage and 
cabbage themselves. 

The bachelor girl and the whole German people will 
doubtless be better off as a result of the German girl’s 
new independence. Perhaps the women’s clubs and 
the women’s newspapers and all the rest of it may 
teach the German lord and master that if he wants to 
get a wife he wiil have to promise to keep good hours 
and sip his Munich beer and smoke his six-foot pipe at 
home, at least part of the time. 

But the conservatives, and especially the old people, 
who do not quite understand these new ideas about the 
freedom of women, are beginning to ask ‘‘Who will 
do the housework ?” 


=> => 


The Hausfrau 
and the German 
Bachelor Girl 


Nort the hired girl, surely. All over the world the 
servant girl disappears. Soon she will be as rare 
as the bison or the dodo. Formerly the good, easily 
satisfied German girl who worked, not for wages, but 
because she liked it, was so nus 
merous that a part of her had 
to migrate to America, with the 
result that the kitchens of a conti- 
nent became Teutonic. Now she 
no longer emigrates, and even in Germany there are n’t 
enough of her to go around. The great Empire grows 
all the time. Every year there are a new million of 
Germans who want Gretchen to cook their dinner or 
darn their socks for them, and all the while the number 
of Gretchens is dwindling, dwindling, dwindling, until 
now, according to a recent government report, only one 
family in Berlin out of eight can boast of a servant. 
‘Who is to do the housework?” Well, perhaps 
there is not going to be so much housework. 


Who Is to Do 
the Housework ? 


lf SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE *? IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 207 
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a NUTSHELL 


[PERSONS ofthe MOMENT 


PRESIDENT Tart’s appointments for his cabinet are as 
f 




















ollows : 
Secretary of State—Philander Chase Knox, Pennsyl- 
vania. i 
Secretary of the Treasury—Franklin MacVeagh, Caruso and the 
Illinois. 
Secretary of War—Jacob McGavock Dickinson, Victor-Victrola 
Illinois. : 
Postmaster-General—Frank H. Hitchcock, Massa- She ecleiqnted 9600. Tr 
chusetts. tening to a Victor Record 
re W. Wickersham, New ss ab. aini wate. Ga 
Secretary of the Navy—George Von L. Meyer, Victor - Victrola—a new 
Massachusetts. 


style Victor. 


Secretary of the Interior—R. A. Ballinger, Washington. 

Secretary of Agriculture—James Wilson, lowa. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor—Charles Nagel, 
Missouri. 





Other important offices have been filled as follows: Victor-Victrola XVI 
Assistant Secretary of State—Huntington Wilson, Mahogany, $200 
Illinois. Quartered oak, $200 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy—Beekman Winthop, Circassian walnut, $250 
New York. . ie Horn and all moving 
Indian Inspector—Lewis Dalby, Virginia. arts entirely concealed. 
ene as Music made loud or soft 
, by opening or closing 
HE next Collector of the Port of New York is to be | small doors. é 
William Loeb, Jr. The position is an important one | The cabinet contains al- 
. <n etait : . - bums for 150 records and 
and is regarded as a distinct promotion over his former Brewer {or secede 
situation as Collector of Wrath at the Portal of | All metal parts heavily 
Roosevelt. gold-plated. 
a ve | Other styles of the 


T° Cuamp Crark, leader of the Democratic Party in 

the House of Representatives, fell the interesting 
task of defending the Constitution against Senator Knox | 
and his friends. Opinion is divided as to whether or | 
not the ‘‘Knox Relief Bill” was Constitutional and 
there are a number of Republicans who agree with Mr. 
Clark in saying that it is not. 


= _ 


Victor from $10 up 


ee See, oe. ees If only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records : exclu- 
the presidency of Dartmouth College on the ground 


that his first duty is to Congress. He is a Republican of sively for the Victor, it might signify little. But when such famous 
the independent variety and as such has a usefulness ‘ ‘ a 
that is perhaps even greater than that of an educator. singers as Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
, abana ae Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tétrazzini a// make 
N AGREEABLE and satisfactory kind of engineer is c Z ape 2 j 
Colonel Goethals who went with Mr. Taft to records exclusively for the Vcéor, it is not only a splendid tribute to 
Panama. He says we can have any kind of a canal we ° ° bce rs . 
the high musical qualities of the Vzctor, but the mest conclusive proof 





want, or, if we think best, no canal at all. 


~ _ i l-around superiority. 
EORGE Bernard SHaw, the English dramatist, has of its al 7 os a ty ; Poe 
stated his perfect willingness to have some great Prove it for yourself. Hearing is believing. Any Viccor dealer will 


sculptor erect a statue of him. He sees no reason why 
he should die in order to get a monument. 
a 
_ 


=> 


gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 
Write to us for comple*e catalogues of the Victor and Victor-Victrola, and Victor 


— Records ; also for name of the nearest Victor dealer. 
Dk. James Burritt Ancett has resigned from the 


presidency of the University of Michigan after Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


thirty-eight years of continuous service. President Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Angell is eighty years old and intends to devote the rest 


of his active life to lecturing. 








OVERNOR Harmon, the ly installed chief magistrate . . “ 
G a Ohio, has evi 1 a ag di nt the rei A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
of Governor Charles E. Hughes. Already Governor Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May Cosmopolitan. 





Harmon has achieved the dislike of his own party : 
bosses and Qhio is trembling with joyful anticipations. PERFECTION MARINE 

= = PF ENGINES H. 14 to 

oBeRT M. La Foutette was recently the subject of ya 45 - ; = 5) 2 lo 25 . oa 

attacks in the United States Senate by Senators The 

Penrose and Aldrich. He is said to be bearing his new 

honors with becoming modesty. for yourself about our *"* plan which pleases every buyer. Postal brings full information. 

_ = Complete THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 1378 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fottowine close upon the retirement of Mme. Semb- 

rich from the operatic stage came the farewell of 

’ Mme. Emma Eames. These two great singers ieave 

behind. a grateful and sorrowing public and several acres 
of phonograph records. 


most complete, efficient and successful motor roduccd. Simple, serviceable and guaranteed — 


Correct design. lh. Write at once for h 4 
every part in detail, and gives concise, practical information that every engine buyer should have. Find out 
“Square Deal 








yet 
b $ factory, None run smoother. Always ready to go and likes hard work. Starts on quarter-turn of flywhee! 
4 . vo ones oanit hehe talog which il 
















tHolsman Automobiles 




























= = Wheels Travel all roads, 
Furxu Root, the new senator from New York, has | / bo traveled by High Wheels, 
expressed himself as favoring a parcels post. His | Oldest and largest makers of hizh-wheeled auto- 
predecessor, ex-Senator Platt, always expressed himself | SAFFI y FIT Glimbing and Reliability contestein this Clase.” 
. Opposing a parcels post. The difference between = bey ft ne 
oot and Platt is four express companies. - 4 : dn Paces 
is P pias wo~ You are vitally interested in the earning power of Becasbaity Gna Maliehiity ore fe 
¥ " your savings. If you can get 6 per cent. and entire reasons for high wheels and solid rubber 
It woutp seem that Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, safety there's no reason for being satisfied with tires. Sond for our catalogue and learn 
ful deserves ~—_ for being one of our most unsuccess- 3 Or 4 per cent. practicable vehicles and thelr low cosh. 
ul opponents of progress. Bills for state- wide pro- Write for the book telling about this HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE CO. 
rapes ; oe . Suite 120 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
hibition and for direct primaries were passed recently company’s 6 per cent. Certificates of = - = 
over his veto. Deposit. You'll be interested " 
=> = WHY NOT BE A BROKER? 
; A CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT Co. We offer the only existing facilities for giving individual 
Dr. Mary M. Crawroro, a Cornell University graduate, 1042 CALVERT BUILDING. BALTIMORE, MD. | instruetion by mall « bond and stock Brokerage. 
has been made house surgeon of a Brooklyn The lectures are of 9 character equivalent to 








actual experience, enabling men to acquire the 
proficiency required to select securities of value, and 
profitably market them for themselves or others. 

Yon can make money easily from the investment business 
when qualified in it. Unique plan. Profitable to you. 
The course is indispensable to investors or to those desiring to enter the business. 
Our booklet is full of facts—is Interesting—get one. Write for ‘National Brokerage.’ 
Sent Free. Association of Corresponding Brokers,40 Wall St., New, York 


Rospital. Miss Crawford is said to be the first woman 
© attain to such a position. She is only twenty-five WANTED BALL WAY MAIL CLERKS. Salary $300 to $1,600 
] ] Short hours. Annual vacation. No “layoffs.” 4 

= old, and she aoe! _ piome Seva a com- | nations everywhere MAY 15th. Everyone Over 18 is eligible. 
itive j bal Sountry residents are eligible. Common education sufficient. Can- 
= : — in which she defeated thirty-five | Sistes prenared tres, “Write immediately toc schedule ~ 
nN applicants. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D 42, Rochester, N. Y¥, 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1906 


Individually cut 
from an individual 
pattern, and artis- 
tically. tailored 
according to the 
requirements of 

your own form, 

preety any suit we make 

to your order will fit well, look 
neat, and keep its shape. 


When you can have clothes 
made expressly for you for $25 to 
$40, from the world’s handsomest 
fabrics, there’s no reason to look 
further for clothes satisfaction. 





Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 





Have our local representative show you our 
assortment of beautiful Woolens, and take 
your measure. If you don’t know him, ask us. 























Eye 


I FE KXYsx) 


Remember the name 


Take them off or put them on without 
fumbling even when wearing heavy gloves. 
Always in an optically correct position. 
Women prefer Shur-Ons because they are 
neat and inconspicuous. 

Men prefer Shur-Ons because they are 
comfortable, convenient, handy and good 
looking. 


At the better opticians everywhere. 


Write for our FREE 


handsome book 
which explains how the finest lenses may be 
ruined by ill-fitting frames and mountings. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS COMPANY, Dept. N 
Established 1864 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RED OF “VIN CAN” STYLO PENS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
stylo pens at a moderate price. 














postpaid upon 
receipt of price. lay, 34 
CK . 


J. U. ULLRICH &C0., "2" 


2 
Manufacturers, "2s 
Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 











jals to zero. 
of high-priced machines. 2 y 
) WRITTEN GUARANTEE. a 


agents. A 
GANCHER, Automatic Adding 
Machine Co., 319 Broadway, N. ¥. 



























Comes to the Same Thing 


Some people want money alone, 
Some people want baubles and gems, 

Some think that possessions atone 

For the loss of the soul’s diadems, 
Such as sympathy, friendship, and love, 

Which can not be bought at the mart. 
And yet, in securing these joys, 

The coin of the realm plays its part. 
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For these bits of “* Point and Pleasantry *’ payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 








necessary. 
Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, and yet 
seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the usual rates. 
No MS. will be d unless d lope is i 
Address: Editor, “‘ Point and Pleasantry.”” 














’ A Delicate Hint 


Sanpy and his lass had been sitting together about half an hour 


So therefore 1’m going to try, in silence. 
In terms rather terse than sublime, “* Maggie,” he said, at length, ‘‘ wasna | here on the Sawbath 
nicht ?” 


To tell you exactly what | 
Want for Christmas or any old time: 
I want some money 
To get the time 
To get the things 
That money won’t buy. 


Some people want diamonds and pearls 
And feathers and furbelows snide. 
Some women tack bushels of curls 
On heads that are hollow inside. 
The possession of money to burn 
Makes him who possesses a. joke, 
Unless he will use it to learn 
That the man without culture is broke. 
To eat, drink, and sleep on the earth 
Uses up a few cents now and then, 
But, after we get them, let ’s work 
For perfection as women and men. 
So get your money 
To get the time 
To get the things 
That money won’t buy. 
E.uis O. Jones. 
* a 


Letting Him Down Easy 


YOUNG man of very limited means, after the marriage 
ceremony presented to the minister twenty-seven 
large copper cents, all spread out on the palm otf his 
right hand. ‘‘ This is all I’ve got, parson,” he said. 
Seeing a disappointed look in the minister’s face, he 
added, ‘‘ If we have any children, we will send them to 
your Sunday-school.”—E. W. Caswe tt. 


Assuming the Responsibility 


rs. Matone’s patience was much tried by a servant 
who had a habit of standing around with her 
mouth open. One day, as the maid waited upon the 
table, her mouth was 
open, as usual, and her 
mistress, giving her a 
severe look, said— 
‘* Mary, your mouth 
is open.” 
**Yessum,” replied 
Mary, ‘‘I opened it.” 
Evity Mae Henry. 
o 4 


he tas date 


"Tus stanza looks like rhyme, but it is not: 


She sat beneath a shady bough, 
As she was ever wont to do, 

And when | saw her ’t was enough— 
I loved her and | told her so. 


This stanza does not look the part, but it is: 


She smiled a gentle, winning smile, 
And gazed up to the sky; 

The birds sang through the forest aisle 
And both of us did sigh. 


This stanza looks the part, and it is: 


| asked her if sne’d wed me though 

| might be poor enough; 
She said unless | had the dough 

That married life was tough. 

W. J. Lampton. 
” . 
© SUCCEED in anything, one must be sincere in it, 
if it be only putting up a bluff! 
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‘Aye, Sandy, I daur say you were.” 

** An’ wasna | here on Monday nicht?” 

‘*Aye, so ye were.” 

‘*An’ | was here on Tuesday nicht, an’ Wednesday nicht, 
an’ Thursday nicht, an’ Friday nicht?” 

‘* Aye, I'm thinkin’ that’s so.”’ 

‘* An’ this is Saturday nicht, an’ I’m here again?” 


Weel, what for, no? I’m sure 
ye ’re very welcome.” 
Sandy (desperately): ‘‘ Maggie, 


woman! D?’e no begin to smell a 
rat? ’’—Maurice D. Lyncu. 


a o 


As the Twig Bends 


ENDALL had a son who was the 

pride of his heart. One day 

he found one of his favorite cherry- 
trees cut down. 

‘* Jack,” he said, ‘‘did you do 
that ?” 

With quivering lip Jack replied, 

° ‘*Father | can’t deceive you, I did 
not cut the tree down; Biily Brown did it, but I bossed 
the job.” 

Tears of joy sprang into the father’s eyes. ‘‘ Bless 
you my boy,” he said, ‘‘ Billy will be President of the 
United States, but you will be chairman of the 
National Committee.—A. W. Dewar. 


She Did 


QvE day, while performing for the inmates of an 

orphan asylum, Kellar, the magician, walked u 
to a sedate little girl in the audience and asked, ‘‘ Will 
my little lady please examine this handkerchief ?” 

The blushing child did as she was told. 

‘*Now,”’ proceeded the conjuror, ‘‘ we will see if we 
can find in it some candy,” and slowly rolling the 
handkerchief into a ball, he held it out to the small 
maid. 

** Please blow on it,” he said. ; 

The next moment there was a shriek of laughter 
from all sides. The child had taken the request liter- 
ally and had noisily performed the habitual rite. 

HERBERT REEDER. 





He Could n't Lose It 


Att flushed and breathless, the well-dressed young 
man picked up the hat he had been chasing down 

the street, and leaned against alamp-post to rest. 

Another, also breathing heavily, came running up 
and took the hat out of his hand. 

‘I’m much obliged,” he said. 

“* For what?” 

‘* This is my hat.” 

‘Where ’s mine, then?” 

‘* Hanging behind you at the end of a string.” 

Then for the first time the young man remembered 
his hat-guard.—Wituiam C. BENNETT. 


- « 


A Poor Memory for Names 


"The teacher was trying to explain the word, “ trans- 
figuration.” ‘‘Don’t you remember the transfigu- 
ration on the Mount?” she said. ‘‘ Who was it who 
was transfigured and changed in appearance on that 
occasion?” she asked hopefully. After a moment of 
thoughtful silence, Barker hesitatingly raised his hand. 
‘*T can’t just remember his name,” he said, ‘‘ but he 
was up there hunting and he went to sleep and slept 
twenty years.” —W Morrow. 


SEE PAGE 207 
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They Took His Advice 


"Tue New York dry goods firm 
of Blumstein and Rosenberg 
had a traveling salesman named Richards. Richards was 
a good salesman and when sober a genial fellow. Once, 
however, after an unusually successful trip he indulged 
in an unusually successful celebration, and ended by 
going to sleep i in the public office of the company. 
“Get up,” said Mr. Rosenberg, shaking him violently. 

‘Rosey, go jump on yourself,” said his sleepy 
employee. 

The senior partner tried it next and was rewarded 
with the words— 

*‘Blumsteif you go to thunder.” 

The firm held an indignant meeting, decided to dis- 
pense with Richards’s services, and asked the book- 
keeper what they owed this erring salesman. 

“Fifteen hundred doliars,” he reported. ‘‘ Richards 
has sold sixty thousand dollars’ worth of goods in the 
past three months.” 

The partners looked at each other in silence. 

*‘Rosey,” said the senior partner, ‘‘ you go chump 
on yourself, 1’m going to thunder.—E. W. Cox. 


= a 


When the Public’s in the Market 


Wren the public’s in the market 
Then the busy brokers lark it. 

There ’s a melon-cutting bee; 

Easy money running free. 

Cafés all are overflowing 

With the reap that knew no sowing. 

It is called pros-per-i-tee. 

If it ever falls on thee, 

You are not the public. See? 


When the public’s in the market, 
All the tipsters do remark it, 

And the dogs of finance bark it, 
As it ambles for the shambles 
Where it gambles and it gambles, 
Till it gets it where the bottle 
Got the stopper—in the throttle. 
When the public’s shaken dry, 
Then the public says, ‘‘Good-by, 
We have had another try for 
Getting something for a cipher.” 
And the broker, in his sleeve, 
Giggles softly as they leave. 


a — 


A Bright Pupil’s Answers 


LGEBRA Was the wife of Euclid. 
A ruminating animal is one that chews its cubs. 

Switzerland is a wonderful place; you can often see 
the mountains touring among the clouds. 

Pro and Con are prefixes of opposite meaning, ¢. g., 
Progress, Congress. 

Queen Elizabeth’s face was thin and pale, but she 
was a stout Protestant.—G. Datson. 

e 


A Fable Perhaps 


HEN George Ade was coming from New Orleans last 

winter he noticed, among the race-track men on 
the train, one tan-shoed sheet writer with the largest 
feet he had ever seen. 

And he furthermore testifies and affirms that the 
sheet writer, on rising in the morning, discovered that 
the porter had shined one shoe and a suit-case. 

FRANKLIN P. ADAMs. 


a _ 
Extenuating Circumstances 


ATTENDANT (in Botanical Gardens, sternly): Don’t 
you know it’s against the rules to pluck flowers in 
here ? 

Litt.e Girt: B-b-b-but, sir, | thought all that folks 

in glass houses should n’t do was to throw stones. 
a . 
N IRISHMAN was painting a house and working with 
great rapidity. Some one asked him why he was 


in such a rush. ‘‘I’m trying to get through,” the 
Irishman replied, ‘‘ before the paint gives out.” 


HoT day is no excuse for a man to engage in shady 
transactions. —Cuas. C. MuLuin. 
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Punts “delight ts ‘afforded by really 
He) ‘music are nowhere so completely rea- 
Aized aicfm, the home in which there is an 


ANGELUS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


If now, or in the future, you contemplate the possession of a player- 
piano, it is your duty to yourself and to those who are to participate in its 
enjoyment, to visit your nearest ANGELUS dealer and have him dem- 
onstrate the ANGELUS instruments to you. Do not, as some others 
have done, permit yourself to be lead to purchase any other instrument 
before you have made this investigation. First, hear and play the 
ANGELUS instruments yourself. In this way you will avoid the 
certainty of disappointment later on. Let us send you the dealer’s name. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
(Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON.) 











Take Only This Red Woven Label 





ON 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 
and Union Suits (=. +3007) $/.00, $1.50, $2.00 & $3.00 a Suit. 


It insures correctly cut, accurately sewed, loose fitting garments, that keep you cool in hot 
weather. All B. V.D. garments are made of thoroughly tested woven fabrics selected fur their 


cooling and wearing qualities. The BV, D. Company. New York. 




















Our new models designe’ by Whittelse & Whi 
One Man Control New York, the most successful naval architects in the 
United States, embody the most advanced ideas of this celebrated firm in launch and 
motor boat designing. 


THE NEW MULLINS 1909 MODELS 


are trim, fast. safe and seaworthy. Built of steel like torpedo boats and fitred wih large air chambers like 
life boats: they are speedy and absolutely safe. They have many new improv ts—concealed 
—one man ps lieer hd wy Pree" Reversible Engine, Mullins Silent Underwater Exbaust,ete. Made of the 
best materials—perfect in mechanism, construction and finish, superior to one otler ereft built, whether 
of wood or steel. We want you to know the full specifications of these remarkabl> new models—to un- 
their patented construction—*Why" they are better than any other lenaiben. 
When you want your boat you will want it immediately—not three months later, so 


Write Today For Our Catalogue 
of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. Our 
1909 Models offer exceptional value at very reasonable prices. Better write now. 


W. H. MULLINS CO., 105 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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OOD CLOTHIS One of 


N our 
Ene Bow 40 Spring Styles 


“Manretania” Aj arr \G& 
UALWAYS |) 
MADE TOs 
ORDER 





Young men, 


successful men, realize how vitally important 


it is for them to wear good clothes. ‘The prob- 
lem is not only to secure the best clothes, but 
to get them at moderate prices. It is a prob- 
lem that has been very satisfactorily solved for 
those who have their clothes made to indi- 
vidual measures through 


Strauss Brothers’ 


National Tailoring Service 


(5,000 loeal representatives and branch stores through- 
out the United States) 






We are tailors for hundreds of thousands of 
young men throughout the United States, Our 
tailoring satisfies because of its absolute cor- 
rectness in fabric, style, workmanship and fit. 
























Guaranteed Suits and Overcoats 


To Order $20 to $40 


Our established dealer in your 
town will show you our line of 
almost 500 new artistic Spring 
woolens. Youselect one of our 
many cmeany styles, and the 
dealer will skilfully measure 
you. Inashort time you will 
receive the clothes, perfectly 
tailored according to your in- 
dividual requirements. 


Write for booklet No. 8, our 
authentic fashion guide, also 
containing color reproduct- 
ions of the season’s most pop- 
ular weaves. .We will at the 
same time refer you to our 
nearest dealer. 


declbnpepcelsitoe 


MASTER TAILORS 


AWGetonroeSfrankinSS entire Buiraing 
Lstablishet 1877 


No 
Metal 
can come 
next the 
wearer 









You need them 
with Knee-Dradwers. 

This garter is made 
to conform absolutely to 
the shape of the leg. 


PARIS is the only 
garter that fits so 


Copyrighted 1908 
perfectly you wear it unconsciously. 


25 and 50 cents at dealers, or direct if 
you don't find them. 


A. STEIN & CO., 174 Center Ave., Chicago. 











w PACEDITORS CHAT ® 


The Roosevelt Ideal 


writer in the London Times says 

that Theodore Roosevelt is the hero 
of every schoolboy in the United King- 
dom. No other American except Lin- 
coln has ever been looked up to by so 
many youths and young men as an in- 
spiration and as a civic model as Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has a genius for inspiring 
people to higher ideals, to cleaner meth- 
ods. His life story is one of the greatest 
sermons that has been preached 
on the American continent since 
Lincoln was assassinated. Mr. 
Roosevelt started out with the 
stern resolve that, let come what 
would, whether he succeeded or failed, whether he 
made friends or enemies, he would keep his record 
clean; he would not take chances with his good 
name, he would part with everything else first; he 
would never gamble with his reputation. He has 
had numerous opportunities to make a great deal of 
money during his “ie career, through graft and all sorts 
of dishonorable schemes, by allying himself with crooked, 
unscrupulous politicians, but even his worst enemies 
can never say of him that he took from Albany to 
the White House a dishonest dollar. He has always 
refused to be a party to any political jobbery, any under- 
hand business. He has always fought in the open, has 
kept the door of his heart wide open; he has kept no 
secrets from the American people. He has always pre- 
ferred to lose any position he was seeking, if he must 
get smirched in getting it. He would not touch an 
office or preferment unless it came to him clean, with 
no trace of jobbery on it. 

When a great opportunity came to him he did 
not find, as many young men do, that his past 
bad record had already ‘‘queered” him. He did not 
find himself denied what he had waited for so long and 
struggled so hard to attain because of a smirched past. 

It is his unflinching determination to keep himself 
above suspicion, to maintain his robust honesty of pur- 
pose, and his love for a “square deal” thatshave en- 
deared him to the American people and given him a 
place in their esteem beside Lincoln. 

Mr. Roosevelt has never believed in the great Ameri- 
can motto, ‘‘To Get and to Have,” but in the greater 
one, ‘‘To Be and to Do.” He believes that one of the 
greatest blights, one of the worst maladies in American 
life, is a great fortune without a man _ behind it. 
Tricky, dishonest men, scheming politicians, grafters, 
men with axes to grind, trimmers and scoundrels gen- 
erally, do not like Mr. Roosevelt. He is too square for 
them. They can make no use of him; they can not 
make money out of him. 

He would never put himself in a compromising 
position. 

He is a good example of the possibilities of turning 
life into man-making, instead of dollar-making. 

He is not only honest himself, but is also determined 
that others shall be. 

The influence of the Roosevelt ideal has done more 
to clean up American politics, to elevate the political 
standard, than can ever be estimated. His influence 
has been especially marked upon the younger politicians. 
He has changed their whole idea of the meaning of 
politics. 

Lawyers are better lawyers, our courts are cleaner, 
clergymen are preaching better sermons, and multitudes 
of citizens are living better lives, because of the influ- 
ence of this great American model. 

Every man ought to be prouder of his country be- 
cause a man of such high ideals, lofty aims, and such 
a clean life has ruled in Washington. 

Here is success that is worth while—success that no 
exposure can undermine, that no detraction of his 
enemies, no disaster of fire or flood can destroy. Here 
is success that endures. He does not need any monu- 
ment in stone, for he is enshrined in the hearts of the 
American people. He does not need to worry about his 
future, or trouble himself about his position in history. 
A grateful, admiring people will take care of that. 

a 


The Art of — Happy 


“* (CHEERFULNESS, ” says Ruskin, ‘‘is as natural to the 


heart of man in strong health as glow to his cheek, 
and wherever there is habitual gloom, there must be 
either bad air, unwholesome food, improperly severe 
labor, or erring habits of life.” 

If children were taught that one of the great life 
duties is to unfold the fun-loving side of their nature, 
the humorous side, there would not be so many 
suicides, so many uni.appy, discordant, miserable peo- 
ple, so many failures in the world. 

Why should n’t we develop the humor faculty, the 
fun-loving faculty just as much as the bread-earning or 
any other faculty ? 

hy should we think it is so very necessary to spend 
years in going to school and college to develop other 
mental faculties, and yet take practically no pains what- 





By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
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ever to develop the humorous, the fun- 
loving side of our nature ? 

It is the positive duty of everybody 
to cultivate a happy, joyful expression, 
a kindly eye, the power of radiating 
good-will toward every one. It will 
not only brighten the lives of others, 
but the reflex action of such kindly 
effort will also help to develop that ex- 
quisite personality, that beauty of char- 
acter and balance of soul, that serenity 
which is the greatest wealth we know. 

It is pitiable to watch the faces 
of many of our young people in 
great cities and to see how sad, 
serious, and suppressed they are. 
Why should a young life be 
weighed down with anxiety, care, and worryr What 
have gray hairs and furrows of care, deep lines in the 
face, sadness and moroseness, to do with youth ? 

If we were living perfectly normal and natural lives, 
we should carry youth into old age. There should be 
no such thing as premature gray hairs or signs of age 
upon youthful faces. 

It is a reflection upon Him who made us, to be 
always worrying, fretting, and anxious ; for, if we were 
in touch with infinite power, we should be serene and 
balanced. It is as much our duty to repel every enemy 
of health and happiness as to keep thieves out of our 
homes. Worry and anxiety have no more right to 
darken our lives than wild beasts have to live in our 
homes. They are just as much out of place. 

Harmony is as normal to the man God made as it is 
to music. 


If You Are Not Succeeding 


Gp? 0vT in the country or get by yourself somewhere, 

and give yourself a good talking to. Just resolve 
to be a man. Say to yourself, ‘‘ There is enough in 
me to make me a grand success yet, and | am going 
to bring it out. There is no reason why others should 
succeed and | should fail.” 

Resolve to put out of your mind forever every sug- 
gestion that you can possibly fail. Arouse yourself to 
action. Encourage yourself in every possible way by 
talking to yourself. Assert your divinity, and you will 
be surprised at the power which will come to your 
rescue. 

You will be amazed to find how, in a short time, 
your whole mental attitude will change; and this will 
very quickly change your appearance. Then, if you 
look for a position you will go with the air of a con- 
queror, with victory in your step and in your eye. 

There is a great difference between looking for a job 
with this positive mental attitude, and going with a 
negative, dejected, discouraged, defeated manner. 

Let the man in you speak with authority when you 
ask for a situation. Show those you approach that 
there is good stuff in you; that there is grit and vim 
and determination there. No one wants to employ a 
failure, aman who doesn’t believe in himself, a man 
who confesses his weakness, his failure, his lack of 
self-faith in his very face and manner. 

Don’t show your defeated side, your discouraged, 
unfavorable side. Show your winning side. Put your 
best foot forward. Brace yourself up in this way before 
you apply for a position, and | guarantee that you will 
not be out of a job very long. 

The reason why many people have such hard work to 
get a position is that they do not make a good showing 
when they apply. They make a negative impression— 
an impression of weakness, of lack of vim, force. An 
employer wants good stuff in an employee. He wants 
to know that there is something there that wiii give 
him value for salary. 

Why, | have known men to employ applicants for 
positions when they really had no position vacant, 
just because the applicants exhibited so much grit and 
such good stuff, made such an impression of their stay- 
ing power and winning material. They made openings 
for them. 

Everything depends upon the strength of the impres- 
sion you make upon your prospective employer. Just 
resolve before you approach him that you will make 
him sorry, if he has not a position for you, that he has 
not; and that you will compel him to hire you if he 
has an opening. By the resolution, the determination, 
in your very face and manner, show the iron in your 
blood. 

One of the leading business men in New York says 
that if he were looking for a job, and had only 
twenty-five dollars in money, he would spend twenty- 
four dollars of it for a good suit of clothes, a hair-cut 
and a shave, and a good meal. This was his way of 
emphasizing the importance of appearance. 

f | were looking for a job I should say to myself: 
“If | do not make a good impression upon my pro- 
spective employer, no matter how well suited | am for 
the job | seek, he will naturally turn me down. He is 
not going to trouble himself to go behind the evidences 
of my fitness for the job which | bring before his 
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senses. He, for the time being, is the jury in my trial, 
and it rests with me to plead my case in such a way that 
1 will convince him of my probable value as an 
employee.” 

When a man is on trial for a crime he does not think 
of going before the court and jury without preparation. 
He gets the best attorney he can afford, and every scrap 
of evidence possible; he tries to make the most favor- 
able impression on the jury, and does everything he 
can to win his case. 

But everywhere we see people with unshaven faces, 
with seedy clothes, soiled linen, unblacked shoes, and 
wretched manners seeking positions, and wondering 
why they can, not get them. 

A great many employment seekers go on their quest 
in a half-hearted, discouraged, dejected, indifferent way. 
They are convinced before they make their application 
that they are not going to get the place, and of course 
they don’t; for they do not carry the conviction that 
they amount to anything; that they have the ability 
which the employer is seeking. 

If you are looking for a job, you have to convince 
the employer to whom you apply that he is going to 
get a prize in you; that you are going to be a real 
addition to “his business; that you have the qualities 
that win. In other words, he must see that you are 
yourself a success before he will be convinced that you 
can add to his success. 

The shrewd employer is always looking for ear- 
marks. Nothing will escape his attention. He will 
look you over from head to foot and notice at a glance 
every detail of your dress, appearance, and manner; 
your speech, the way you carry yourself, the degree of 
intelligence vou manifest, and the extent of your edu- 
cation. Everything counts in his estimation of you, 
and if he gets a bad impression he is through with you. 

What you think of yourself will have a great deal to 
do with his estimate of you. If you show in your 
manner and appearance that you have not much of an 
opinion of yourself, that you want to apologize for 
intruding upon his valuabie time, or even for being 
alive, he will not waste a minute with you. You 
must respect yourself, you must think well of yourself, 
or he will not think well of you. 

This does not mean that you should be brazen, 
cheeky, or egotistical. It just means that you are a 
man, and that you know you are; that you have con- 
fidence in yourself;, that you respect yourself; that you 
are self-reliant, independent. 

Above all things, when you are seeking a job, you 
should show courage. Nobody wants to hire a dis- 
couraged person, one who is down at heel. Em- 
ployers do not hire people out of pity. It is a pure 
matter of business with them. It is just like buying 
goods. They want to know if they are getting their 
money’s worth, and they want to get all they can for 
their money. They want a good bargain. Every man 
wants to feel when he hires an employee as he would 
when he buys a horse. He wants a horse with some- 
thing in him—staying power, spirit, style, force. He 
does not want to buy a horse that is all played out. 

A man is not likely to hire you if he is in doubt 
as to your fitness for the position for which you 
apply. You have very little time to convince him of 
this, so do not take chances on any preparation 
you can make beforehand. Make doubly sure of your 
neatness, cleanliness, and good appearance before you 
apply for the position. 

Remember that your interview with a prospective 
employer is a display of your goods. You are like a 
traveling man showing his samples. If the samples are 
not attractive, if they do not tempt the merchant, he 
will not buy. If you can not make a good showing to 
an employer, you can not expect him to give you a job. 


+ + 


** Don’t inquire into a hungry man’s history.”’ 
“‘The greatest victory goes with the most faith.’’ 


If the corners of your mouth sag, smile, smile, 
smile. 


Eliminate the grouch or the grouch will eliminate 
you. 


No physical beauty can compensate for an ex- 
plosive temper. 


**What frost would do for a flower accusations 
will do for love.’’ 


It takes the world a long time to discover that big- 
ness is not greatness. 


Learn to see things with a balanced brain, not 
with your prejudices. 

“*When a man has lost confidence in himself he 
has nothing else to lose.’’ 


**Face the world with your heart forward and 
your backbone straight.” 


**Your body will soon be where your aspiration 
is, provided you hold there unwaveringly.”’ 


By the law of affinity you may know that your 
own is always seeking you if you are seeking it with 
all your might. 
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T Both Writes and 
Adds at 
One Operation 


T Either Writes or 
Adds as the 
Operator Wills 


The New 
Model 11 


of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 
With Want Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


presents a new and matchless combination — the 
latest model of the greatest writing machine 
with the only adding and subtracting attachment 
ever placed on a typewriter. 


This combination means the doubling of the field both 
of the writing machine and the adding machine. It opens 
new opportunities for time and labor saving in every kind 
of billing and general accounting work. 





Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 




















Five Essentials 
Design 


Materials 
Workmanship 
Finish 
Durability 


are perfectly met in 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


__ Being raised from the floor, no dust or germ laden rubbish can collect underneath, 
insuring cleanliness. It is the desk par excellence for you whether a modest desk user or 
a captain of industry. ; 
From the time the tree falls in the forest down through every step—the selection 
and drying of the lumber, the fashioning and assembling of the parts, the finishing and 
inspection of the completed Derby Desk—all your interests are carefully safeguarded. 
Tue Dersy Guarantee that it will not shrink, warp, crack or split: attaches 
to every piece of Derby Quality furniture, assuring continued | satisfaction. 


Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full lines meet every taste and purse. 
Agencies in principal cities. Catalog 2901 and name of nearest dealer on request. 


DERBY soston,-nass 
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43 ! That’s exactly what 
y you can do with the 
Y Manning-Bowman Alcohol 
yy, = Stove. = - end of 
cooking uses. Ready any 
time of y Be or —_ an be 
e 


carried anywhere, 
anning- “eokel| 


Patents 
Pending 


is not merely for cooking small dishes; you 
can cook a dimner onit. Makes its = 
own gas from denatured alco- &# 
hol. Quick, clean, handy. 4 
Costs a little over 
one cent an hour to 
operate. Made with 
single or double 
burners. Real —— 
Bowman Quality throug 
and through—the very best. 
Many utensils to match, 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee 
Percolator, singly or com- 
lete with the stove. 
Dealers everywhere. Write 
for booklet “*pp-20” 


Maneme, Bowman & Co., Meriven, Coun. 
Makers of ‘‘Eclipse’’ Bread Mixers 
and Meteor’ Coffee Percelators. 








“Jt comes in SECTIONS, not in pieces.” 






$] R75 Direct from Factory to you. 


NO. 202 Size 78x30 inches, complete with cushions. 
Quartered Oak Davenport, ""' $42 


Don’t pay profits to dealers and middlemen—it only adds to the cost, not the VALUE of 
furniture. If you buy 7 pela: Sectional Furniture, direct from our , you pay 
but one profitand EVERY DOLLAR brings you a dollar's worth of ACTUAL FURNITURE 
VALUE 


If Our Goods Do Not Convince You 


that we eave you halfto two-thirds, then “your money back.” You do not risk a penny under 
free of M 





our new ‘(ome-packt” plan. WRITE TODAY for our 
Chairs, Rockers, Dining Room Furniture, etc., all of Quarter-Sawed WHITE oak throughout. 
Over 100 Pieces. 
‘COME-PA INTERNATIONAL MPG. Co. 
: 428 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Dust-Proof 


Genuine Red Cedar Window Seat 
or hall chest made of solid Southern Red Cedar. Reinforced with heavy 
copper bands. Studded with flat-headed old-fashioned rT nails. 
Provided with heavy hinges and lock. Safest place in w! to store 
winter furs or summer finery, A beautiful Wedding or ee ioe 
Freight charges prepaid, We pay return charges if un ' nd 
for prices and illustrated catalog describing our many styles of chests. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 76 Statesville,N.C. 
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package 
DIET FOR 
DysPeptics 

















TENT PATCH al 
They mend all leaks in all utensile—tin, brass, 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. Nosolder, 
cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; fit any sur- 
face; two million muse. Send for sample pkg. 10c. 
Complete package, assorted sizes, 25¢ postpaid, Agents wanted. 
Collette Mf. Co., Box 412, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures painful, smarting. 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. Allen's Foot-Ease makes tight or, new. shoes feel 
easy. It isa certain cure for sweating, callous, swollen, tired, 
aching feet. Try it to-day. Sold by all Driggists and’ Shoe 
Stores. By mail for 25c.in stamps. Don’t accept any substi- 
tute, For FREE trial peckege also Free Sample of the 
FOOT-EASE Sanitary CORN-PAD, a new invention, ad- 
dress Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Mrs. Curtis’s Home 


Corner 


The Editor of Our Home Depart- 
ments Expresses Her Ideas About 
Lent and the Way It Is Observed 


EAR after year Lent, as it is 

observed by some people, 
is an unmitigated farce. It con- 
veys—to a certain class, at least 
—as much of the feeling it is 
intended to express-as the spirit 
of charity brings men and wo- 
men together at a charity ball. 
I was a guest recently at a 
Lenten bridge party, rather 
small, and somewhat exclusive 
of the sort of women who 
might carry the news of card- 
playing to an exceedingly strict 
rector. To a few of us Lent 
was a mystery. I asked one 
woman, who calls herself ‘‘ very 
High Church,” just what Lent stood for. 

** My dear,” she explained, with a superior air, ‘‘it is 
our commemoration of Christ’s solitude in the wilder- 
ness.” 

It was hard to associate in any way Christ’s solitude 
in the wilderness with that affair, a babel of silly chat- 
ter and cruel backbiting, while women played for a 
valuable prize as desperately in earnest as the gambler 
who tosses his last chip into a jack-pot. When the 
prize was won there came the inevitable whisper of 
envy, of hard feeling, and hints at cheating that are 
almost inevitable at such an affair. Over a sumptu- 
ous luncheon that followed | listened to all sorts of 
stories of how idle women succeed in evading rigid 
Lenten laws and contrive to save themselves from utter 
ennui. They told of stolen visits to the theater, 
seated in remote parts of the house, where there was 
little chance of recognition by people in their set. 
There had been small dances in homes, where one 
was perfectly safe from gossip; card-playing morning, 
noon, and night, to fill in all sorts of wearisome chinks; 
shopping, concerts, and dress-making, for the gabble 
about Easter gowns and hats was an inexhaustible 
theme. Queer, indeed, was the commemoration of 
Christ’s forty days in the wilderness! 


N one group the question came up of what was sanc- 
tioned and what proscribed in Lenten amusement. 

Our city was offering Lenten lectures and musicales in 
endless variety. | had attended one of them. It was 
all | desired in the shape of inane entertainment. Still 
these women were booked for entire courses of that 
sort of thing. 
stupid they could hardly stay awake. 

‘“Why do you go, then?” | asked of the ‘‘ High 
Church” lady. 

“It’s a case of have to,” she explained wearily. 
“‘ For one thing, I’m a patroness; besides, everybody 
goes, and, as it is for charity, | have to show up even if 
| am bored to death. Last week | wanted awfully to 
see ‘The Servant in the House.’ It has had such a run 
and everybody is talking about it. | phoned our rec- 
tor—it is such a peculiarly churchy sort of play | 
hoped he might approve of it. He didn’t; he was 
horribly in eagnest, too, when he forbade it. He said 
a play of any sort was merely the entering wedge to 
general theater-going during Lent, and he relied on 
me strongly to set others a good example. Disap- 
pointed? That doesn’t express it. The Carys had 
invited me; they were having a box party—the jolliest 
sort of acrowd. Instead, | took in a Hapgood lecture 
on Seventeenth Century Poetry—the frumpiest thing 
you can imagine. | sat through it with just one 
thought: what a blessed thing it will be to have Lent 
over; it seems to drag out longer and longer every 
year.” 








Isabel Gordon Curtis 


Sucn is the commemoration of Christ’s solitude in the 
wilderness! If women dared to be out-and-out 
honest, it would almost seem better to have no religion 
than to assume a farce so grotesque, even sacrilegious, 
and not have the grace to conceal it. Then—to think 
of a moment’s hesitation between a trivial lecture and 
such a play as Charles Rann Kennedy gave usin ‘‘ The 
Servant inthe House”! It is far more than a play—it 
shows the awakening to real religion, a casting aside of 
all that is worldly, false, hypocritical; it brings top- 
pling about the ears of the sanctimonious an edifice 
that has sheltered them for uncounted generations. It 
exemplifies, in a living, breathing drama, full of tender- 
ness and truth, not such dry husks as the church calls 
brotherly love, but—brotherly love itself. Perhaps it 
is because the veil is torn so ruthlessly from the face 
of sham religion that the church hesitates to view the 
drama. 
=> -_ 
| suppose, to a certain extent, people do fast in Lent. 
Our: market reports show the country’s meat bill 
grows smaller, while the consumption of eggs and fish 
swells-to enormous proportions. It is a blessed thing 


They confessed to finding them so. 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. . 





Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”—It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you~ same 
— Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & 





Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refine? tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
its special features are protected by patent. 





















Are Your EYES 
AFFECTED 
IN ANY WAY? 


If so, let us send you 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 15 days at our expense. 





The Normai Eye. 
wer to strengthen the eyes and restore the natural vision. Its 
actio 


It helps Nature in a purely natural 


n is in the nature of a gentle massage, which stimulates the 
eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood—that i 
that weak eyes require. But it does more—it moulds the eye 
painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. This is necessary to 
correct near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects. 
It is absolutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, twice 
a day, is all that is necessary to counteract eyestrain and head- 
ache, and relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away 

our eyeglasses. See nature,and read with your naked eyes. 
Write or instructive booklet and 15 days test to 


THE IDEAL CO., 321G Fifth Avenue, New York 


DEAFNESS 


*¢The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Perry Bidg., 16th and Chestaut Sts., Philadelphia, 
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PARQUETF'LooRS 


Both Thick and Thin Send for Catalogue 


THE TERWILLIGER MFG. CO. 
Largest Mfrs. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 
302 Fulton St. 


11 W. 30th St., 
NEW YORK 





Vigorous, elegant decorative plants 
for the home, office, or conserva- 
tory, as well as tropical fruit and 
economic subjects in enormous 
variety, safely sent by mail, ex- 
press or freight to ‘any point in the 
world. The greatest collection in 
the South. ery low prices. Es- 
tablished 1883. Ask for our illus- 
trated catalog of 17 Depts. 


REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida 








FOR BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $5 to $60 per 
week to your income withont interfering with 
regular occupation. For full particulars and free 

book, address gaCKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
3352 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ils. 
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that, religion, fashion, or whatever it is, for even six 
weeks in the year, comes to the relief of encumbered 
digestions. Probably the Lenten regimen enforced by 
the church to-day is a survival of the old Mosaic law, 
for gluttony has been a failing of the human race since 
Moses ordained fasting. American people do not break 
away easily from the traditional food of their fathers. 
A dietary that was necessary to sustain the brawny 
frame of a pioneer is death to many in the sedentary 
life of to-day. Thousands of men who spend their 
lives in an office or behind a counter, are broken-down 
victims of nerves, or indigestion, at an age when their 
forefathers were hewing timber or wresting, by dint of 
the hardest labor, a scant living from the soil. Women 
born and brought up on farms adapt themselves to the 
life of a city, so far as clothing, customs, and manners 
are concerned but not as regards their table. All win- 
ter long, they feed their families on pie, rich cake, 
toasts, thick soups, hot breads, suet puddings, and 
every sort of greasy victual, simply because they 
imagine the system requires that sort of food, during 
cold weather. Our season of over-eating begins with 
the Thanksgiving feast and lasts until Lent, like a wise 
old mentor, calls a halt. Then comes Easter with 
spring and its green vegetables; later, summer and its 
luscious fruit. 
ScakceLy a human being, devoid though he may be of 
love of nature, poetry, or romance, can fail to feel 
something of the awakening to a new life that comes 
with Easter. He does not need the sight of Easter 
hats, gowns, or feminine fripperies to tell him spring is 
here. It is in his blood, as in the wild creatures that 
are stirring in the woods. I used to wonder if the 
magic of springtime pulsed through the dull veins of 
the, aged. One spring day I was in the home of an 
old woman who had lived under the same roof for 
nearly one hundred years. 1 found her in the orchard, 
leaning on a stick, her dim old eyes peered eagerly 
through the naked branches of an ancient, gnarled tree. 

“Hush,” she whispered. 

Suddenly through the bare boughs flashed something 
bluer than the blue of the sky. 

‘It is the first bluebird,” cried the old woman. ‘‘I 
don’t know why it comes every spring to this old tree. 
] remember when I was a little girl, my mother and | 
watched for it morning after morning. It always came 
long before the leaves did. I reckon I’ve looked for it 
here, for ninety years, every spring.” 

She was watchirig as eagerly that morning for the 
first herald of spring as if she were still a child. 


-_> => 


"Tus story I have to tell is for mothers. Years ago, | 
took my little daughter to the first Easter service 
she had ever heard. The sunshine was so gracious 
that flowers were stirring earlier than usual; trees were 
in bud, and the air was full of the strange sweetness of 
a warming earth. Into the church the sunlight poured 
like a wonderful glow of color. From the robes of the 
Lord and his disciples fell glorious splashes of color 
that stained with crimson and blue and gold the 
sheaves of snowy lilies in the chancel. They filled the 
air with fragrance, while music sweet and low breathed 
like tranquility through the quiet church. The child’s 
eyes were turned to a window before us, on which the 
artist had pictured a Christ so wonderful that the 
peace, the tenderness, the love, and something even 
God-like seemed to shine as from a human face. She 
gazed on in perfect silence while she listened to the 
sermon. The preacher was a word painter; he led his 
hearers step by step through the mournful scene of the 
Last Supper, the hours of agony on Gethsemane, the 
cruelties in the High Priest’s palace, the trial in Pilate’s 
judgment hall, the scourging by the soldiers, then—the 
awful anguish of the crucifixion. Not a touch was 
_— that would make less terrible the tragedy on 
alvary. The man in the pulpit pictured as vividly as do 
the actors at Ober-Animergau the Passion of our Lord. 
I heard a stifled sob beside me, then | remembered it 
was the first time the child had heard how Christ died. 
It made a lasting impression upon her. It had awak- 
ened her with a ruthless touch ,to a knowledge of the 
world-old burden of sin and sorrow. 


Suppenty back to my memory came the terror and 

pity with which I had first looked at a picture of the 
crucifixion, at the sorrowful face under a crown of 
thorns, at the end of the agony in The Descent from the 
Cross. I remembered how | had studied that marvel- 
ous picture. It revealed a depth of mother-love and 
anguish beyond the full understanding of a child; still, 
in a way, | understood, and suddenly the world seemed 
less full of sunshine. Why should such a story be told 
to little children? We would not read to happy little 
ones the horrors chronicled in our daily papers. -Then 
why—in the midst of a springtime so heavenly 
beautiful to a child that it is asin to becloud it, should 
we tell the tragedy of Calvary? To the scarcely de- 
veloped mind it is as real as an event of to-day. —I-have 
talked with clergymen on this subject, and they have 
held the theory that as soon as a child can understand 
anything of Bible teaching, he ought to be in Sunday- 
school. One of the earliest lessons is the life of Christ. 
There is much of it a child loves and understands. 
Christ’s parables are fascinating stories; His miracles a 
constant wonder; His entry to Jerusalem, the pageant of 
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The Price 


of Goodness 
The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit is 


not a matter of cost to you. It is assured 
by the careful selection of the best ma- 
terials for Uneeda Biscuit; by the skill 
of experts who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness and 
appliances of great bakeries built ex- 
pressly to bake Uneeda Biscuit; and, 
finally, by the perfect protection of a 
package that excludes all dust and 
moisture. 

All this has resulted in a quality out 
of all proportion to the price. — 
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Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Learn to draw in Water Colors or Oil and.Decorate China. Be an Artist, 
Illustrator, Designer or Cartoonist. We guarantee success and teach you right 


in your own home, by mail. No previous experience necessary. Cost exceed- 
ingly small. Competent artists are in great demand. 


You can earn $2,000 to $3,000 a Year 


and even more! We employ the same methods as are used in the famous Ateliers of Paris, 
and guarantee to teach you with complete success by mail or make no charge for tuition. 
Eminent teachers, graduates of leading European Art Academies. You will enjoy the work 
and you learn more quickly than by any other method. You can beautify your home with 
your own handiwork or establish art classes of your own. Don’t hesitate because you think 
you have not sufficient talent. If you love the beautiful, we can teach you art. 


Write Today for Free Book “HOW TO LEARN ART” 


Sent absolutely free if you write at once. It tells just the things that every artist or prospective artist should know. Tells 
all about our unique and wonderful method of teaching art by mail. Don’t hesitate. Let us tell you how to fan that 
spark of genius into fame. Don’t wait. Send your name and address for the free book to-day. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 184, OMAHA, NEB. 





























UNIVERSITY (in anunen || ) Electricity 


OF —offering ~~ than 275 courses P ° 
in . Medicine ractically Taught 










16th Summer Session, 1909 —, work. . = 
June 28—August 20 © ticuirs, dice 
Edward H. Kraus, Sec., 820 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Our students learn by doing the work 
themselves, under the guidance of skilled 
instructors; in the’ largest and best 
equipped Electrical School in the U..S. 
We prove our claims by showing ‘all 
applicants through the school. Write or 








AGENTS $185,00 IN 11 DAYWS, F. McCulloch, Teluride, 

Colo., cleared above profit with our Pure Alaminum 
COOKERS— and 700 otherSPECIALTIES. BIG COMMISSIONS. 
= = for free samples and the greatest agents proposition in 
the world. American Aluminum Mfg. Co.. °° ’Syuowt te” 








call for Prospectus “S.” 
STAMP COLLECTORS! sia! MW TRADE scHiogLs 
stamp collectors’ . We give each new six months sub- 





oe) $39 W. 17th Street, New York City 

Sell our great 8-piece Kitchen Set. Every house- 
$150a Month wife needs on Each article the beat made, 
Sales sure and easy. Free outfit. Exclusive territory, Write 


today. J. D. HOME MPG. CO., Box 257, PHILADELPHIA 


i) 
REDFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 762 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


GREATEST MONEY MAKER. MEN 
A G t N TS OR WOMEN. SAMPLE FREE. 
C.L. Horner Mfg.Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Spring Styles 
for Children, Girls and Misses 


Most distinctive in fashion, and dainty in 
materials; perfect in fit. Designed by special- 
ists who give originality, exclusiveness, and 
individual touches to every model. 

Write, to-day, for our 


Illustrated Fashion Catalogue 
Showing Newest Designs 


for Spring, in children’s, girls’ and misses’ 


suits, frocks, dresses, millinery, lingerie, hos- 
iery, shoes and everything required for the 
complete and stylish outfitting of misses, 


girls, youths, boys and infants. Copy mail- 
ed upon request. 


Buying By Mail 
Made Safe and Satisfactory 


Our Long Distance Shopping Service extends 
to mothers inevery part of the United States 
the advantages of outfitting their children in 
New York ‘styles, with promptness, safety 
and satisfaction. Personal attention to 
every order. Perfect fit assured, or purchase 
price promptly refunded. 


Apbress Dept. 27. 


60-62 W. 23d St - NEW YORK 








White Frost 


Refrigerators 


Absolutely sanitary 
and — - — of 
the family by keeping 
food sweet and wholesome. 


cracks, seams or nasty cor- 
ners to dig out, no place 
for dirt or germs to lodge. 
Removable Revolving 

Shelves do away with "reaching over" : 

to spill or muss. Natural refrigera- 

tion maintains an even, cold, dry 

temperature with little ice. Ball- 

bearing castors, solid brass trim- 

mings—the handsomest and be# 

Refrigerator made. Send today 

for free descriptive booklet. 


We will sell you one at trade discount, 
freight prepaid to your station if your 
dealer does not handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO. 
508 Mechanic St., JACKSON, MICH, 











a King; His calming of a storm, the work cf God. The 


|} ‘heraldry.ofHis birth, the coming of the shepherds and 


the Wise Men from the East are storics children listen 
to with breathless delight, but there are tales even in 
the New Testament a thoughtful mother leaves untold, 
until a child has grown to years of understanding. 


[F memory can bridge the gap of years between middle 

. age and ‘childhood, you can look straight into ,the 
heart of a child—the only child you really ever knew. 
It is strange to live over again the unformed, vague 
aspirations, childish joys and sorrows, likes and dis- 
likes, the small-terrors and large joys. Books can teach 
a mother little of what is demanded by the growing 
mind of.a child. One learns best from a wise, tender 
study of the little one beside her, and a renewal of 
acquaintance with the one other child you knew best. 
Love will do the rest. 


+ + 
The Man Who Boomed 
the Nation 


[Continued from page 212] 


scribers the next morning, so that instead of two hun- 
dred at Montgomery he spoke to fifty thousand, and in 
the course of his travels there is probably not a news- 
paper reader in America who has not read his name. 
ometimes these newspaper accounts became ex- 
tremely humorous. Atlanta, which stands some miles 
from the Coosa in a lofty plateau, became under his 
inspiring eloquence an ardent advocate of deep waters 
in general and of a long-projected canal from the 
Tennessee to the Georgia watershed and the Atlantic in 
particular. When the papers in Atlanta announced this 
new development those of lower Georgia were full of glee. 


Talking ‘‘ Shop” All the Time 


** Atlanta” said one of them, ‘‘ has heard the sweet 
magic of the lips of Fox. The result was inevitable 
Atlanta is to begin at once a deep ship canal to San 
Francisco, cutting through the Rockies and crossing the 
Mississippi on a bridge. This will make Atlanta the 
natural terminus of the Oriental trade, whence goods 
will have a short rail haul to Savannah and thence an 
ocean ride again to New York. Mr. Fox told them, we 
understand, that there is beer enough made in Atlanta ina 
year to fill a canal forty feet deep and one hundred feet 
wide. This affords an ample supply for summit level.” 

The effects of this tremendous publicity, and in addi- 
tion to it of the continual efforts of the Central organi- 
zation were very quickly felt. Boston and other 
conservative old towns heard the news with misgiv- 
ings ; but eventually all were convinced that the best 
interests of harbors as well as rivers rested in a united 
demand upon Congress. Those who might have with- 
stood the strong arguments which Fox presented to 
them fell an easy prey to his blandishments—for he 
never neglected the social side of his business. With 
the easy manner of the Southerner, with a tongue which 
more than smacks of blarney, with an inbred chivalry 
and love of society, he was a favorite guest at banquets 
and at house parties; and though “talking shop” 
might be tabooed to others, talk about the Great Water 
was always welcome from him. 


A Rather Active Great-great-grandfather 


The stimulus which all the rest of the country was 
feeling could not miss the White House. President 
Roosevelt began to feel it too. Who first perceived 
tho relation between the improvement of rivers and the 
Forest Service, history does not tell. President Kava- 
naugh of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Society gives credit to 
Dr. McGee, who suggested to him, one day, that the 
movement would travel faster if they made popular 
that perfect ‘‘conservation of water” upon which 
good channels ultimately depended. This led to further 
investigation and to the discovery of the need of hold- 
ing for the people the control of water-power. This 
again, ably engineered by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, became 
the foundation of President Roosevelt’s famous Water- 
way Commission, .and this in its turn of the movement 
to conserve our national resources. So if Mr. Roosevelt 
is the father of that and Mr. Pinchot its grandfather, John 
Fox, for all his youth, must pose as its great-great- 
grandfather and a very active member of the family. 

The Waterway Commission was appointed at the 
suggestion of the ‘same St. Louis men who were manag- 
ing the Lakes-to-the-Gulf agitation. And it was they 
who, under the guise of that organization, invited 
President Roosevelt to make his famous trip down the 
Mississippi. To invite him was easy. Complications 
began when he accepted; for.while the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress had money, the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf treasury was empty, and it had no entertainment 
fund. Its officers, therefore, intimated to the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis that the situation would be 
simplified if that concern took over the entertainment. 
But the Business Men’s League was also impoverished. 
For a few moments there was perplexity. Then James 
E. Smith came to the rescue'and became personally the 


-President’s host. He chartered the boat, bought the 


wine, provided the funds, and made of the excursion a 
‘*personally conducted” trip te Memphis. It was on 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





VERY merchant has an accumula- 
tion of accounts that are slow 
payers, or that he cannot collect— 


because he does not know how to handle them, or 
has not the time nor inclination to follow them 
closely. He would gladly turn them over, at a fat 
commission, to any one who knows how. Ask him. 


Independence and Fortune 


Open a Collection Bureau in your town—you can, 
with my aid, learn the fundamentals in a few weeks 
—no capital is required to start—will not interfere 
with other employment until firmly and profitably 
established. A business that is easy—honest, and has 
a field of unlimited extent. Incomes of five to ten 
thousand dollars annually are possible. 


| H lars—simly tell me that you are in- 
Full Particulars terested, and | will send you a 
booklet containing full particulars of my system of 
mercantile collections. Boolet M. 


L. D. WHITNEY, Pres., WHITNEY LAW CORPORATION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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ean have just as tiful and charming roses, carna- 


tions, chrysanthemqme and other flower- as you see in 
the florists’ windows. Vick’s Magazine givess pecial at- 
tention to home floriculture in all its forms. Eben E. Rexford, 
world renowned ouie. edits this department. In addi- 
tion, Vick’sis a complete family journal, containing thrilling 
stories, patterns, helpful arti “gum y and poultry de- 
partments and practical suggestions of inlerest to every member 
of the household. 

Send 85 cents for Vick’s Magazine until January, 1910, and your 
choice of six fine hardy rose plants, six splendid carnation plants, 
six of the choicest chrysanthemum plants or ten full-sized kets 
of the most popular flower seeds. For 50c you will receive the 
magatins two full years and your choice of any one of tne premiums. 
Or for $1.00 you will receive the magazine four years and the six 
roses, six carnations and the ten packets of seeds. For full descrip- 
tions see our full-page adqertisement in colors in the February issue 
of Success or write us at once for details. 

Your subscription will ee at once, but the plants and seeds, un- 
less otherwise ordered, will be sent at proper time for planting. 
Order now and the choicest lants will be reserved for you. The 
subscription price of Vick’s Magazine has just been reduced to 25c 
per year. Our offers were liberal before but now they are simply 
irresistible. Don’t delay. 


VICK°S MAGAZINE COMPANY 
307 Vick Block, Chicago, Ill. 


How to test an 
Advertisement! 


rf Lee Manin has prepared a series of tests to apply 
to every advertisement or piece of printed matter 
before it is published. 

They are detailed on pages 315 to 331 in the 1909 
edition of the Mahin Advertising Data Book. THIS $2.00 
BOOK WILL BE SENT ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL to any 
reader of this publication. Use this book free for 10 days 
and then return it, or if you want to keep it send in $2.00 
and reccive as ‘‘ additional good measure” a handsome 
bound book of Mr. Mahin’s lectures and that bright little 
monthly—the Mahin Messenger—for 12 months. Any- 
body interested in advertising should accept this offer. 
A postal : 2.9 
will do. Mahin Advertising Co., suite 83, 


No. 125 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


SALESMANSHIP 


ou van be a salesman increase your power to con- 
vince others, earn from $1 to $10, 
my Free Magazine ‘* THE ** and full details of my cor- 
———, course. My graduates hold paying positions 
and | can assist YOU to employment. 
] W.R. TROTTER, Dept F, Kansas City, Mo. 


offered to FIRST-CLASS PERSONS 
$1 75 Month! y cottee | = can sabe char, .< 
territory, travel and appoint agents, and having salesman ability 
also. ermaneas position to right parties. Address, 
0.HI-O COOKER CO., 424 Jefferson Ave. , Toledo, Ohio 


AGE NTS Stnint none 


Fon eae ae im Ze 
n. ne articles com \e tning Seller. Sample free. 
FORSHEK MFG. CO... - 7 . Box 201, Dayt ~ Ohio. 
















or seeds enough for an old-time flower garden will 
be sent to all new subscrib: rs to Vick’s apes 
—that popular family monthly established over 
thirty years ago by James Vick, the famous seeds- 
man, You cau easily grow these flowers, 
Vick’s Magazine will tell you just how to do it, and you 
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Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1898. 
Louisiana Purchase Exvonition. St. Louisa, Mo.. 1904 


A KEROSENE MANTLE BURWER Sisitics nen 
for cata ta 


Divides cost. Sample La anywhere in the U.S. Stamp 
and Trial Offer. eating & Lighting Co., Rome, N. ¥- 
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that trip that the Conference of Governors and the 
nation-wide Conservation of Resources were determined 
upon. 

oo so out of this long travel by John Fox of Blythes- 
ville grew first popular enthusiasm ‘for the rivers and 
harbors and a determination to stand together. This 
was an abandonment of selfishness, a broadening. of 
national character. And then came the Conservation 
of Water; and then in turn the cooperation of the 
States through their Governors and then the whole sub- 
ject of the Conservation of Resources. Others must 
not be lost sight of. All hono1 is due to every one who 
has been associated in the work. But the greatest task 
has been that of the man of Arkansas, urging, pleading, 
arguing, and through the solid merchants and the papers 
educating and arousing the nation. 


The Important Job of Educating the Public 


Educating? Yes—that is wherein the chief value of 
the work lies. If we never had a deeper channel, the 
educational one would make the campaign memorable. 
In the old monarchies public works depended upon the 
will of one man or of a well-educated minority. Such 
works might be overthrown or abandoned by the whim 
of the next ruler. With us no great work can be 
undertaken until the majority, the mass of the Demo- 
cracy is educated to the point where it can comprehend 
and can favor it; and any work based on the education 
of the nation can not be overthrown, but must continue 
to advance. It is by such campaigns that a Democracy 
advances to higher things, slowly but with increasing 
purpose and power. It can not retrograde. And how 
powerfully this one has been founded was evidenced 
last December when there gathered at Washington at 
the same time the Southern Commercial Congress, the 
Governors of all the States, and the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, five thousand delegates, representing 
every large commercial body, every State and all the 
people of the Union, to formulate a program upon 
which States and nation might work together for the 
accomplishment of the new purposes—the formulation 
of a policy, not the advocacy of a selfish project. 

Never in America or elsewhere has there been brought 
together such another body of men as that. On all 
that concerned trade relations, and that means inter- 
national relations in general, they were not only well 
informed, but eager to use their knowledge. They saw 
the little river at home not merely as a possible route 
for a steamboat, but in its relation to the problem-of 
rate regulation and of general commerce. It was their 
link to the La Plata and the Yellow River. Through it 
they sought not to get their coffee in cheaper but- to 
send their goods to wider markets. And seeing this 
they understood also its relation to the forestry prob- 
lems, to the storage of water, to the development .and 
use of power, to the inter-relations of the States. 
Never has a body of representative men come together 
which understood so well the whole problem which 
they were to discuss. 

Upstairs in a room of the Willard Hotel lay John 
Fox, just emerged from a hospital. Worn to a shadow; 
too weak to spend more than a few hours of the day in 
the lobby; but inspired by the sight of this culmina- 
tion of his efforts, he received the endless congratulations 
and good wishes of the thousands who sought him out. 
He, who three years before had not been known out- 
side of the St. Francis, was the best known and the 
most popular man there. He had come there to lay 
down his directorship and to go back to private life; 
but the demand for his help was too strong to be 
resisted. 


The Walking Chautauqua on Conservation 


“Are you going to quit, John?” | asked him on the 
last day of the convention. 

He shook his head rather sadly. ‘‘ No—I can’t do 
it. I seem to be still elected. I came here to lay it 
aside ; but here are five thousand men, nearly every 
one of whom is a personal friend. They all make the 
same demand. ‘You got us into this; you must stay 
and see us through.’ So | will stay with the work till 
it is finished.” 

He is down in Miami while I write this; fighting to 
save his lungs and his life. And if he saves them it is 
very certain that neither private business nor political 
favor will come between the needs of the nation for 
deeper channels, and this walking Chautauqua on Con- 
servation, John Fox of Blythesville, the man who has 
boomed the nation. 


ee 


A News-stand Romance 


A American Boy, weary of Sporting Life, was on 

an Outing, when he met the Modern Priscilla, a 
Popular member of the Smart Set. He declared his 
love at Sunset and tol¢ her how much he longed for 
Suburban Life and Good Housekeeping. She was at 
that time impressed with a Scientific American, an 
ardent exponent of Physical Culture. The other Out- 
look seemed more favorable, however, and she decided 
to become the Youth’s Companion and have her own 
House and Garden, even though it should entail Dress- 
making at Home. They went to the Judge and were 
married. They then decided to Travel, and set out 
across the Pactfic, followed by Everybody's good wishes 
for Success in Life. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘ SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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up the Dust Demon.to 


251 
Frenzy like this? 


WHY THIS $25 VACUUM CLEANER 


DOES THE WORK OF A LARGE POWER PLANT 


Many persons think of Vacuum Cleaning only in 
connection with a big gas engine hauled around on a 
wagon or a big stationary power plant costing $500, $1,000 
and upwards. 

Therefore they are astonished when told that the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, which weighs only 20 
pounds and is operated either by hand or a little electric 
motor, is the perfection of the Vacuum Cleaning 
principle. 

For this astonishment there is no need. 
the facts: 

Every Vacuum Cleaning system consists of four 
essential parts: (1) Motor Force; (2) Suction Pump; 


Here are 


The Motor .Force operates the Pump. The pump 
sucks the air from the Tank or Separator so as to create 
in it a Vacuum. To fill this Vacuum, air whirls in 
through Nozzle and Hose, carrying with it dirt, dust, grit, 
germs and all other foreign matter. 


Why heretofore has there been need of a Motor Force 
of great power? Simply because The Pump and 
Separator have been far from the spot where the 
actual cleaning is done—out in the street or down in 
the cellar— so that the force has had to operate through 
pipes and tubing over long distances and around sharp 
angles. 








(3) Filtering Tank or Separator ; (4) Hose with Nozzle. Only that and nothing more. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 
Or Electric 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” Motor 


—right on the spot. In this strong, compact, portable machine, all the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
system are for the first time scientifically and economically concentrated. 

And that is why the force you put in it by hand, or the force from a little motor connected with any electric light 
fixture, hove the same actual cleaning work that is done by the big engine—and does it better and with more 
convenience, 


All the power of the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is right where it is wanted. No surplus power 
has to be developed to take it there, and all its power being directly applied to cleaning pur- 
poses, none is wasted. Order at once so as to have your Ideal before house-cleaning time. 


You can’t keep your carpets, rugs, curtains, 
upholstery, wah Secorationn, etc., clean with 
broom and brush, and least of all with 
carpet-sweeper. Vacuum Cleaning is the 
only right means, and with the IDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER at your service, there 
is no longer any excuse for your being without 
its benefits. 

Everybody can afford the IDEAL, No skill 
needed to operate it. Compared with sweeping, 
it is no work at all. Every machine guaranteed, 


Your Protection 

That you may safely place your confidence in 
it and order a machine now, is shown by the large 
book of enthusiastic testimonials sent us by many 
of the nearly 12,5co purchasers of the machines, 
sold in less than nine months. This proves its 
merits and is your protection. 

Let us tell you how you can get one of these 
wonderful machines promptly. Also send for our 
Free Illustrated Booklet. It tells an interesting 
story of a remarkable saving in money, time, 
labor, health and strength. Send for it to-day, 


American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Operated by 
Hand 













































The Best Remedy for the 
Dust Evil 


Medical authorities are constantly caliing attention to 
the menace of disease-laden dust in public places. 
Large expanses of untreated floors are especially 
dangerous, because air currents and other disturb- 
ances will set the dustin circulation and so increase 
the liability of contagion. 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


is the only effective remedy for the dust evil... By holding the 
dust to the floor it keeps the air pure and clean. Tests prove 
that Standard Floor Dressing reduces dust eleven-twel/ths. 
Floors appear to better advantage when treat- 
ed with thisdressing. They last longer and will 
neither crack norsplinter. Three or four treat- 
ments a year afford best results. Sold in barrels 
and cans of varying sizes. 
Not intended for household use. 
DEMONSTRATION FREE OF CHARGE 
We will prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 
at OUR OWN EXPENSE. Say the word and we willtreat 
art of one floor in school, store or public building. 
articulars for the asking. 
Write for free book “‘ Dust and Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Better Clothing forMen and Women. 
On Easy Terms of Payment 


The counters of my two great Beas: Stores are 
taisiy gros aning with the latest creations in men’s and 

nen’s choice clothing from the shops of the world’s: 
pone r makers. 

My Catalog of 1909 Spring and Summer Styles beaue 
fully and faithfully illustrates this superb stock, show- 


















ing men’s and women’s suits ranging in price from 
$15 to $50—also men’s top coats, shoes and ey 
women’s jackets, skirts, waists, shoes, etc.—allhigh 


is at lowest cash prices. 
Lowest Prices 


class g 





My immense purchasing power added 

to my excellent facilities for handlin 

huge ss economically, ena le me to 

undersell by ‘fae those less-favorably situated. 
Easiest Terms 

I buy of the best makersin New York, C mrt I 

and I advantageous terms that 1 

isual buying opportunity for 















rs—Better grade clothes at spot-cash }J 
prices, on terms so liberal that it iseasy for you ff 
to wear the best. My plan fs fully explained in 
the catalogue, which is free for the asking. 


Perfect Service 


ern system of measuring and fitting 
and can give you’as perfect a fit as‘you can secure anywhere. 


_You’ re Guaranteed Satisfaction 


‘ou do not accept or pay for clothes that do not suit = yon perfectly, 
z rs of me on credit is easy—no red tape—I'm glad tortrust you, 


Your Opportunity to Dress Better 


Don't let poor appearance cheapen you. It's false economy fo’ be 
without good clothes. My catalogue explains ge, 8 = how Aes can get 
better clothes ot me without feeling the expeuse. for it today. 


BERNHARD’S—Two Big Chicago Stores 


Jos. Bernhard, President 
128 Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 


YouCan Dress Well- 
On 912° AWeek. 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 
We will trust any honest man anywhere. We tees 
perfect At. Gend for our samples and book of New 
York fashions free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., 
(INCORPORATED) 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. 
239 Broadway, through to No.1 Park Pl., N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 
























No artificial bait ever invented so ged attracts 
bass, pickerel and all game fish as o1 


Famous Glittering 
Pearl Wobbler Spoon 


which in the water has an eccentric 








motion much more 
> than spinning and BY MAIL 
nation with the POSTPAID 
olors of the 
ttracts and catches 25c. 


everything else with our > tua wate® 
Mehing taste. 


sO RING & GO... O64 LIDery AVe., Brook Now York 











Ican make a good penmanof youat news dur- 
ing spare — Write for my k, - 
to 


ood P. 
imensand tells how othcrs oisinel nook oe 
sbip by my method. Your name will be ele- 
Pee ‘written on a card if you enclose ie 


PENNANTS 


Either style, size 9x 18; 2colors. Any 
_=— 4 letters or figures. Direct from factory. 
Illustrated Catalog for 2c. stamp. 


Park Pennant Co., 1325 Dauphin St., Phila., Pa. 
The oldest and best school. aT a ae mail 
TU DY adapted to every one. Recognized b 
edns ators. Experienced and com ent wt 
ors. Takes = time only ‘ee courses— 
fre paratory, Business, College. Prepares for 
LA practice. rill better your bog 
dition and prospectsin 
Students and graduates ouarps 
where. Full particulars and 
AT free. 
prague 
* & Correspondence School 
# 693 Majestic fr! Detroit, Mich. 
&é 33 : 
The “SIMPLO” Automobile 
Solid or pneumatic tires, High or low wheels- 
The one Automobile at a Lew Price that is 





































Easy a Plan 
always readytorun. Handsome, Stylish, 
cine o Operate, con- 


Safe 
ill Climber. 
n Amer- 
E. 
COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
1058 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 
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hands, backed by universal public opinion, is a club 
that will beat out your brains, clever as they are.” 

“Sit'down, Mr. Pepperton,” said Stillenger, quietly. 
“Il have had a taste of your quality so far as public 
meetings and riots are concerned, and | don’t wish 
a further experience in that direction. | agree to your 
terms. _What time to-morrow could you and Mr. 
|. Walton call: here and meet Mr. Long and myself?” 
| Péthaps, by the way, it would be better to bring up 
Armstrong and his legal adviser, if he has got one?” 

‘* How would ten o’clock suit’ you?” 

“Ten o’clock it is, then. | shall prepare all the 

apers for signature, and | shall hold you to your prom- 
ise to help me out in the matter of cash?” 

“Certainly,” replied Pepperton. 

, Stillenger:" rose, and with the utmost cordiality 
stretched out his right hand. 

« ‘*Mr, Pepperton, | am delighted to have met you, 
and although in this transaction you have defeated me, 
entirely alone, for | don’t count your colleagues in the 
léast—they are of no account—yet I hope to recoup 
much more than I have lost by future cooperation with 
you. Next week, I shall submit a proposition which | 
think you will find it to your advantage to accept, for, 
as | told you before, you are wasting a great talent for 
business in the service of a newspaper that does not in 
the least appreciate your quality. Well, then, at ten 
o’clock prompt to- ~morrow. 

‘* At ten o’clock,” echoed Jimmy, shaking hands with 
enthusiasm; and so he departed to consult with his 
legal friend, Ned Walton. 

He sent a note by special messenger to John Arm- 
strong, telling him that the street-car fight would be 
ended at once, and requesting his attendance in Stillen- 
ger’s private office at ten o’clock the following morning. 
He asked a reply to this note, and the same messenger 
brought back the intimation that John Armstrong and 
his lawyer would keep the appointment. 

This was the only day that Jimmy had neglected his 
commercial work on the Courier, and late in the after- 
noon he wired in honestly, to make up for lost time. 
The electric light was burning when the local editor, in 
shirt sleeves, with cuff-protecting covers on his arms, 
and a green shade over his eyes, strolled into the com- 
mercial room, smoking a cigar. 

‘Well, Jimmy, you have n't taken much interest in 
this street-car fight, have you?’ 

‘**Oh, so-so,” replied Jimmy, nonchalantly. 

ms negotiated the terms of peace.” 

“Really? I didn’t know you had anything to do 
with it.” 

‘*Oh, I was called in at the last moment, as a friend 
of both parties.” 

‘Well, in that case, you can tell me whether our re- 
porter has got the thing straight. Stillenger seems to 
have won all along the line, as everybody expected he 
would. Our reporter says that Armstrong has been 
closeted with him since four o’clock this afternoon, and 
it is given out that Armstrong has received a hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, and two hundred thousand 
dollars in Car Trust stock. Of course, Stillenger will 
freeze him out of that stock, sooner or later, but 
Armstrong is not such a fool as he looks. He in- 
sisted on bringing away a certified check with him, so 
he’s got that much boodle, at least. He gets a direct- 
orship on Stillenger’s board, but that won’t help him 
any. They’ll freeze him out, sure. Do the terms our 
reporter brought in agree with those you negotiated ?” 

‘* Practically,” said Jimmy, without turning a hair, 
although he realized fully how Stillenger had out-ma- 
neuvered him. ‘‘I stood out for more cash and less 
stock, but Stillenger would n’t agree, so | let Armstrong 
and him fight it. out together, as they have done. . It 
was a cutthroat fight at best, and Armstrong couldn’t 
have held on much longer.” 

“Well, Jimmy, you’re a great man to be called in to 
arbitrate on an important contest like this. Shows 
that the business world respects the position of com- 
mercial editor on a first-class journal like the Courter.” 

“‘That’s right,” said Jimmy, turning to his work, and 
the local editor, relighting his cigar, went back to his 
desk. 

Next morning an office was opened in the center of 
the city for the sale of street-car tickets at ten for 
twenty-five cents. Jimmy was not in charge of this 
office, and apparenily had nothing to do with it. He 
expected Stillenger, now in possession of every street- 
car line in the city, to open an office near by, and 
undercut him, in which case street-car tickets would 
become amazingly cheap while the nine million lasted, 
but the shrewd Stillenger made no move in opposition. 
The packets of ten for a quarter went off like hot cakes, 
and after all Jimmy came out of the scrimmage with 
about two hundred and twenty-four thousand dollars in 
his bank account. He did not even take the trouble to 
let John Armstrong know the amount of money that 
astute merchant had lost by his treachery. As for 
Stillenger, he failed to make Pepperton the proposal he 
had promised, but nevertheless, Jimmy’s admiration 
for the president of the Street-car Trust grew and 
flourished like a green bay tree. 
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TheWealth Builders 


If you are able to save and willing to in- 
vest $2.20 or more, monthly, you will be 
interested in The Wealth Builders, a com- 
munity of brainy, earnest men who, by 
combining their saving capacity, are taking 
advantage of opportunities for vast profits 
accruing from careful investment in New 


York City Real Estate. 


Every dollar invested is fully protected by 6% 
Gold Bonds, backed not only by New York City 
Real Estate, but by men of recognized standing for 
integrity and business acumen. In addition to the 
6% guaranteed, these bonds share pro 
rata in one-half of the surplus profits of the 
Company. 


Write for detailed information regarding 


The Royalton Realty Company 


69 Jackson Avenue, 
Borough of Queens New York City 


Build a Bungalow 


Complete plans, specifications, details and $ | 0 
bill of material of this Bungalow only 


25c silver for 100 
page book of 
Bnngalow, Cot- 
tage, and House 
Plans, giving size 
of House, size 
, of Rooms, 
Heights of Ceilings, approximate cost, etc. 

V.W.VOORHEES, Arch’t, 480 Eitel Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


The $7,500 Fowls 


Bought By Madame Paderewski 


like most of the high priced fowls you hear 
about, were hatched ina Standard yom 
Incubator and raised ina Cyphers lem 
Buy th t— 
Croare Fire-Proofed, Insurable 
Incubators and Brooders 
The first Fire Insurance Inspection Label ever issued on Incuba- 
tors and Brooders has just been granted to Cyphers Incubator 
Company by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Now you 
can insure ened, wont incubator, brooder and buildings only If your 
machines bear the Insurance Label. Our 1909 Catalogue, 212 
pages, fully illustrated, tells all about it, and cons 
tains = yeebie chapters on the poultry busi« 
















































¥q@ Supplies unlimited running 
Burton Ss water anywhere on your 
Private place under pressure sufficient 


for fire protection. The Burton 
Pump is the only one that main- 

Water tains a proper supply of airin tank 
at all times. Every system we sell is worked 

i$ ena- 


ble you to install without help. Complete cations furnished. 
Never a hitch, lasts a lifetime. Cost from $50.00 up. Strongest 


materials of any water wey By apes yon 
Try it 0 Daysat our Risky, User 


also *‘An ee ting Tale ale Simply Tal. : 


water works. Write sim particulars. 


Write for testimony , also 
Then draw your ownconclusions 
operation for town and 


C. A.Burton Water Supply Co., 27 W.7th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ss nna eeemereemarameres 





Write us for Booklet showing Hundreds of Desi 
At all prices. Include iron reservoir vases, settees, fountains, tree 
guards, stable fittings, etc. Iron fence improves the a 

your home—is cheaper than w and permanent. or repairs. 
Agents Wanted. THE Stawant Iron Works Co., CINCINNATI, O. 


The Largest Makers i Iron 
Fence in the World. 


Pa Covington St 











WOULD YOU PAY $5 PER MONTI sean wow ree 
idence site in the suburbs of Sunny San Diego (Sou fornia’s 
most delightful home place and the Coast’s most rapidly —_ 

city), provided I sould onetaae you that the investment is sa‘ 
remunerative. immediately for free illustrated booklet. 
J. PRANK CULLEN, Diego, California. 
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The Trail of 
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i 
the Tenderloi 

e Tenderloin 
[Continued from page 217) ; 

like—not the kind that most truly reflects the life of the 
country at large. Thus, at the very base of our theater, 
in its most commanding position, the offices of the } 
managers who most largely control its destinies, lurks ' 
the poison of Broadway. The Trail of the Tenderloin } 
is there, at the very source. 5 
The Visiting ‘‘ Buyer"’ is Partly to Blame i 
This is not all. The Tenderloin is still more inti- i 

mately related theatrically to the rest of the country; for 
it is composed only in part of New-Yorkers, just as i 
New-Yorkers themselves are in large measure what may 7 


be called perpetually resident visitors from other regions, 
domestic or foreign. You, madam, out in Grand 
Rapids, or down in Georgia, or in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts—your brother or your father or your husband 
is a very important part of the Tenderloin. There are 
between one and two hundred thousand transients in 
the New York hotels every day. Every night these 
visitors go to the theater. Without them half the New 
York theaters would close up to-morrow. 

All large New York firms employ men to entertain 
visiting ‘* buyers.”’ Such an entertainer told me how the 
other day he had purchased seats for a visiting buyer 
from the West to see Maude Adams in her new play. 
The buyer sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘Say,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘I come to this burg once a year. Do you 
think | want to go on a Sunday-school picnic ?” 

So the entertainer sadly changed the tickets for 
Anna Held’s show, which he had already seen four 
times in his official capacity. 

Oh, no, the Tenderloin is not composed entirely of 
us degenerate New-Yorkers, of race-track touts and 
gamblers and wicked Wall Street brokers, and painted 
blondes of easy virtue who come and go in purring 
motor cars. That is what you, out in the clean coun- 
try, like to fancy, isn’t it? But you help, in large mea- 


sure, to make the Tenderloin what it is. There is Cl P. b d & ¢ 
nothing in New York so indecent as a-visiting deacon uett, eabno ry mt 
onaspree. If, then, you of necessity get in your local akers | 
theater only such plays as the Tenderloin approves, : . 

reflect that your houses are glass before you begin an 47]| River St. Troy. N. 
indiscriminate bombardment with cobblestones. 


Boston Didn’t Want Clean Shows 









OLLARS : 


meither shrink | 


nor crack. 


} 15 each-2 for 25 Un Gnade 20* 3for 50”) 


“Ss 


Arrow Cuffs -25%a pair( In Canada 35°) 








Take the case of the most indecent musical comedy = : 
of the past winter. Before that play ever came into “ { 
New York it sold out the theater in Albany, merely on Whe ay the R j 
its suggestive title. Here was not even the Tenderloin . ' aAln 4 
to blame. Boston the pure, the proper, the chaste and o sala ae { 

a 2 ve fe j 


cultured; Boston that sits by its foggy bay and hugs 
itself with self-righteous approval, a Pharisee of cities. 
Boston has been known to tumble over itself to hear 
the Ziegfeld indecencies. ‘‘ Paid in Full,” an American 
drama of some truth and power, starves in Boston in 
one theater while the town of literary appreciation is 
flocking to ‘‘ The Follies of 1908.” In this case ‘‘ Paid 
in Full” had the recommendation of a much longer 
New York run; it came with the superior endorsement. 
But Boston knew for itself what it wanted. It wanted 
smut. Yes, dear old Boston, that kicked the Bacchante 
out of the Public Library, wanted smut. Was it dis- 
appointed to find very little in this particular Ziegfeld 
piece? ‘ 

Nor was it the lower classes that wanted smut. 
The lower classes don’t fill the orchestra chairs of a 
high-priced theater. No, it was the Back Bay, and the 
suburbs. The poison emanated originally from New 
York, but it has spread now through the country. 
Smut is tolerated, sought for, applauded, not in low 
theaters in the slums, but in the best theaters, by the 
prosperous classes. 

It is time to call a halt. 


Every time a licentious play prospers while a worthy 
drama is neglected next door, the path is made much : 
the harder for the writers of worthy drama; dramatic 
art is forced down one step toward the mire. Every 
time you purchase a ticket to a Ziegfeld show you are 
helping in the work of debasement. 


Perhaps you are a little skeptical. Perhaps you are 
even a trifle annoyed by the vehemence of all this— 
this talk of ‘‘poison” and ‘‘indecency” and lurking 
danger. You don’t go to such shows. Your pleasant 
suburb seems quite as pleasant as ever, quite as moral. 

No, my dear sir or madam, you don’t go to such 
shows. But are you sure your son doesn’t? And be 
very sure that if your son would not do such a thing, 
other people’s sons may not be so well restrained. Is 
it not “poison” to the adolescent mind when half- 
naked women make suggestive gestures, in the glare of 
the footlights, directly in his face? Is it not ‘‘ poison” 
when he listens to gross dialogue and indecent songs 
spoken and sung that they may be laughed.at, when 
he hears one thousand men and women around him 
laughing at this indecency, thus very justly seeming to 
him to give it their sanction and approval? Is it not 
“‘poison” when scores and scores of children who, 
poor things, are taken weekly to “refined” vaudeville 
because our stage provides no more suitable entertain- 
ment for them, are permitted to see naked women on 
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- KENREIGN 
RAIN COATS 


They don’t have to seek shelter—for a 
Kenreign Rain Coat is the most effi- 
cient rain protector ever devised, yet has the 
appearance of a dressy top coat or overcoat. 


These rain coats are made of a high quality: of rain-shedding cloth. Before the coats are 
made, this cloth goes through a waterproofing process which makes it the most thoroughly 
protective and dressy fabric that it is possible to produce. 
Kenreign Rain Coats are exceptionally durable, light and comfortable. : 
‘They are made in all accepted styles,—but the closed front or military collar is now the 
fashion. It is the logical style for American weather. 
The new material for men’s and women’s rain coats is an 
GA BA RDI N E imported-fabric, cool and: light, very strong and durable. 
The most water tight fabric ever made without rubber. 


Every genuine Kenreign Coat bears our label for your protection 
FOR. SALE AT GOOD STORES, 


Ask your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, tell us what type of garment you prefer. 
whether men’s or women’s, and about how much you wish to pay. We will send Style Book 
with samples and will see that you are supplied. 


Cc. KENYON COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 23 Union Square 200 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
Address all requests for samples-to the factories, 704 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT 


Let the Crops Pay for Your Home 
in Sunny Southern Alberta 


On Our New Guaranteed Crop-Pagment Plan 


Don’t delay to investigate or confuse this with ordinary land offers 

yr tive propositions. 

int intelligent home-makers who will appreciate this chance 

to let us start their farming operations under contract—or live settlers 
e going to come here and join the thqusands who are already 

engaged in building up this wonderful country 


+ 





In the Bow River Valley Reservation 


cannot come here at once, we will contract to break, cultivate and seed such parts of 
your lands as you wish and start the crops so that your farm will be practically ready for you 
to take your cash profits from next crop season. Or you can buy for cash and lease your land 
to others on crop shares. You would then own your farm outright and benefit by the rapidly 
increasing values per acre. 
Which of 
These 5 Free Books tell« 
ing About Our Home- 
Making Plan in Sunny 
Southern Alberta, Do 
You Want? 

With the books you select 
we will send you full infor- 
mation, low prices, descrip- 
tion of the land and all the 
facts about our guaranteed 
crop-payment plan, and 
show you how you will 
. practically be a partner of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in building up 
your own fortune in this country. 


Prices Per Acre Now Are the Lowest— 
Get your Profit 


Sunny Southern Alberta harvested the largest crops on the continent this year. 
Climate ideal for homes—Splendid transportation facilities—Good Roads—Quick cash 
markets—Good Schools, Churches and Neighbofs, and permanent water supply, making 
g rops a certainty. On our new plan you practically become a partner of the Can- 
Pacific Railway Co. We’ve got to stand by you under oar agreement and that’s 
what we want todo. Payout of your crops for your land—“ Vo crofs—No pay”—and 
more easily and quickly own clear title to a farm which will earn you more money for 

in in any place else on this continent and make you independent. Write to-day 
for all facts—prices and Free Books to address below. 





_ No.1. “FACTS’’—This bodk is an encyclopedia of 
; . information on mixed farming, including live stock, dairy- 
ing, etc., in Sunny Southern Alberta. It also includes complete details about 
our crop-payment plan. 


No. 2. ‘STAFF OF LIFE’’—This is the story of the wonderful winter 
wheat production in Sunny Southern Alberta, which you will find most in- 
teresting and profitable to read. 


No.3. “PUBLIC OPINION "—This book includes letters from present 
home-owners and home-makers in the Bow River Yalley in Sunny Southern 
Alberta. You will find it most interesting and profitable reading. It con- 
tains facts which ney man ought to consider both before and after he makes 
up his mind to take advantage of these opportunities. 


No. 4. “ STARTING A FARM ”’—This book shows the advantages that 
a farm in the Bow River Valley in Sunny Southern Alberta ofters to the city 
man, —_ to raise his family and to make att independent fortune. It 
contains the facts regarding the actual cost of starting a farm, and gives you 
a very accurate idea of just how you can proceed at once, orin the near future, 
to get one of these farms for your own. 


No.5. ‘ANIMAL HUSBANDRY ’’—This book tells the story of the un- 

ualed facilities presented in Southern Alberta for the development of the 
ideal diversified farm. Here live-stock feeding and dairy production on the 
rich alfalfa meadows is shown to lead to certain success. 


Write to-day for all facts—prices and Free Books to 
J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to 2nd Vice-President. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Colonization Dept.,223=-9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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Alberta 
Home-Maker 

















BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Mineral Waters’? and 
“Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in Bright’s Disease, 


Albuminuria, Renal Calcull, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, 
Vice-President of American Medica! Association, 1895, etc., in an article in Medical Mirror, 
February, 1901, says: ‘While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it 
is strikingly snperior to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even 
where the said solution is an exceedingly strong one.’’ 

Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: ‘In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and 
other diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satis- 
factory results.’’ 

The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M. D., 4 the University of Virginia, had ‘‘no hesitancy 
whatever in saying that for Stone In the B eee I know of no remedy at all com- 
parable to it.”’ 

Medical testimonials mailed. For gale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BurenLo LATHIA SpRines WATER C2 S2ezai Jams 














BIGLER COMPAN 





SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
WE PAY $96 A MONTH SALARY 


and farnioh rig and all aveGnee pears 
nd stock powders; new plan; steady werk. ress 
BIGLER $x 3S SeRINGHIELD, ILLINOIS. 


selling our prettiest line of Swiss Em 
chins wales patterns end novelties tat eel ca SER. 

for free illustrated — sworn to) catalogue. 

JOSEPH T. NCO, Dept. K. 


AGENTS ™A4£= $25 To $50 PER WEEK 





656 Broadway, N. ¥. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


the stage, are thus taught that modesty is not, after all, 


a virtue? Is this not preparing them in a few years for 
the more ready acceptance in the ‘‘ legitimate” theater 
of the doctrine, already prevalent there, that chastity is 
not a virtue, either? Is it not ‘‘ poison” when nightly 
thousands of men and women gather in this or that 
theater solely for the purpose (secret or avowed) of 
finding pleasure in appeals to their lowest instincts? 


The Poison of Evil Suggestion in Young Minds 

Does anybody fancy for a moment that a thoroughly 
corrupt stage is not a sign of a corrupt people? Does 
anybody fancy for a moment that the drama of the 
Restoration in England did not reflect the social condi- 
tions in England? Does anybody fancy for a moment 
that the prevalence in art, in literature, in the drama, 
of obscenity does not bespeak a weakened public con- 
sciousness, that the plays of the Tenderloin do not 
mean that the Tenderloin is vulgar and corrupt ? 

And does anybody fancy for a moment that if good 
art can educate and exalt; if Shakespeare can uplift us 
and Ibsen inspire, bad art, lewd art, can not with 
double speed and triple sureness drag us down? Does 
anybody fancy for a moment that the indecent popular 
literature of France and other Continental countries has 
no influence for evil on the. young there, and on the 
mature as well? Entertaining a lascivious suggestion, 
dwelling on a base picture or posture, is preparing the 
mind for further suggestion. Nothing is more certain 
in education than that suggestion plays a mighty part 
for good or evil. The way a man is started, that 
way he runs. And nothing is more certain in our 
theater to-day than that we are at present starting a 
frightful number of our young men (and older men, 
too), on the way toward moral looseness and the easy 
acceptance of public immodesty. In New York alone, 
at one time this winter, four plays and musical pieces 
were running, and at least two vaudeville entertain- 
ments were being given, which made frank, bald, and 
unequivocal appeal to the lowest sexual passions. 
That means that, nightly, at least seven or eight thou- 
sand men and women were being subtly debased in 
their moral standards. Is this not ‘‘ poison?” Is this 
not something to get indignant about ? 

But, you may say, these are general charges. You 
can not believe the facts are so bad as all this. Very 
well, you shall have the facts. You shall have a cata- 
logue of the facts, of such of them as the printed page 
does not rebel against. It will not be a pretty cata- 
logue; but that is your fault, the fault of all of us who 
have permitted this Trail of the Tenderloin, this emana- 
tion from the vulgar money-grubbers, who control our 
theater, to get the start it has. 


The Degeneration of the Vaudeville Stage 


We will begin with vaudeville, for vaudeville is as 
yet far more generally contaminated than the dramatic 
stage. 

Vaudeville is comparatively a new. thing in America. 
The ‘‘ continuous performance ” originated within the 
memory of the present generation, in Boston, in 1885. 
Always the pleasure places of the middle classes, always 
much patronized by women, the vaudeville theaters 
until recently made a beast of catering to the family; 
‘*refined”’ and similar adjectives headed the programs. 
Ten years ago Mr. Keith would not allow an actress 
who impersonated a French maid in a sketch at his 
Boston theater to wear silk stockings, because silk 
stockings were suggestive of fast life! To-day, the 
vaudeville ‘‘head-liners”” are women who wear no 
stockings at all. In a wild Seeking after sensation, 
rival vaudeville managers have driven vaudeville down 
to the level of the cheapest ‘‘ burlesque houses,” where 
decent people never go. At Oscar Hammerstein’s roof- 
garden last summer (Oscar poses as a patron of Art 
with a big A!) Gertrude Hoffman appeared in a so- 
called ‘‘ Salome” dance, imitated from the dance of a 
female in London. (In originating indecency our man- 
agers are not yet expert, falling back on the older capi- 
tals of Europe.) Mr. Hammerstein this winter has 
produced at his Opera House Strauss’s opera of “‘Sa- 
lome.” Perhaps he was craftily working up interest in 
advance. Miss Hoffman appeared almost naked, and 
slobbered over a wax representation of a severed head. 

So great was the ‘‘success” of this act that a host 
of imitations at once sprang up and went the rounds of 
vaudeville in other cities. Incidentally, in some theaters, 
the word ‘‘ refined” still blazed ironically on the pro- 
grams. But as the Salome craze began to subside, a 
public already whetted by salacious excitement de- 
manded a new thrill. The managers met this demand. 
Recently a female has been appearing in the vaudeville 
theaters controlled by William Morris (ironic name!) 
without so much as a gauze skirt and jewels. 

At the same time the rival vaudeville circuit, headed 
by the passionately proper Mr. Keith, was exhibiting a 
professional woman swimmer in a skin-tight union suit, 
and in order to make the act, which is naturally only 
an athletic exhibition, suggestive, the managers put on 
the stage a man with a camera to impersonate a peeper. 
Two sets of naked, shivering females, known respec- 
tively as the Bare Bronze Beauties and the Three 
Golden Graces, are this winter posing as statues, covered 
with bronze paint, in the rival vaudeville houses. The 
bronze paint dehumanizes them, to be sure, so that 
they chiefly resemble very bad and clumsy bronze 
plaster casts. But they are intended to act as a licen- 
tious lure, even if they fail in their effect. 
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At Hammerstein’s New York theater a woman ap- ° 

peared last January who used to appear at the Howard ere 1S U ne 
Atheneum in Boston—a low joint—who, the week be- 

fore Hammerstein took her, was performing at Huber’s — ae 
Museum in New York, a Bowery resort. Why was 
she elevated into ‘‘refined vaudeville” ? Because she 


* 

dances, also half naked, the grossest of Oriental dances. a 99 
At the World’s Fair of 1892 this dance was greeted with O eproo OS1e@!1 y 
yelps of cutraged propriety. Only five years ago it 
was stopped by the police in New York. Now it is 
accepted in leading vaudeville theaters, accepted and 
applauded, without comment or interference. The 
acceptance of lubricity is the first step in the practise 
of it. That is an ugly statement, but it is the state- 
ment of a psychological law. 

Is there no poison here for your son, for your chil- 
dren, for your neighbor ? 








It has the name ‘‘Holeproof’’ on the toe. 


Please do not judge the genuine by 
heavy and coarse imitations. 





















“‘Holeproof” is the original guaranteed hosiery. We 
worked 31 years to perfect it. No maker with less expe- 
rience can make a hose as good. 

It is light, soft and attractive. 

There are a hundred other hosieries with guarantees 
like ours. But you don’t want hose cumbersome, heavy 
and coarse. 

“Holeproof” today costs the same as the common. 

You may as well have it. 

We pay an average of 63c a pound for our yarn. Ours 
comes from Egypt. We use 3-ply yarn throughout with a 
6-ply heel and toe. Thus we get superior wear. 

We spend $30,000 a year for inspection. You'll insist 
on “Holeproof’’ if you’ll compare all kinds. But don’t 
say merely ““Holeproof Hose.”” Look for the name on the 
toe, else you may get an imitation not even half so good. 

If you want the most for your money you must see 
that you get ‘“Holeproof.” 

This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs: “If 
any or all of these hose come to holes or need darning 
within six months from the day you buy them, we will 
replace them free.” 
Ask for our Free Book- 


let * How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 


Where Frankness is not Necessarily Harmful 


Let us now turn to the so-called ‘‘legitimate” stage. 
Here it is in the musical comedies that we find the buik 
of the indecency, and, let it be said at once, in the 
musical comedies produced by a certain small but per- 
niciously active and very powerful number of mana- 
gers. Such a farce as ‘‘ The Blue Mouse,” to be sure, 
has little to be said in its defense, even if it is produced 
by lee Shubert, one of the directors of our New 
Theater, and ‘‘adapted” by Clyde Fitch, once upon a 
time our most promising playwright. But for the serious 
plays that deal soberly and truthfully with stories of 
corruption—not more numerous than at other periods— 
there is much to be said in defense. Indeed, it is a 
question which can not be discussed until later with 
the fulness it demands whether ‘‘ Salvation Nell” and 
“The Easiest Way,” while obviously not plays for the 
very young person, are not perhaps aids in the cause of 
morality. Indecency in a play, or in any work of art, 
is a matter of intention more than of subject matter. 
‘*Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” which our tender-minded 
New York police closed up, arouses no _ salacious 
thought, it inspires only pity and sociological questions. 
The musical comedies | would here discuss, however, 
are written and staged frankly for the sole purpose of 
appealing to the baser instincts of an audience. It must 
be said that they often fulfil their loathsome purpose 
admirably, which is an answer to the advocates of a 
purely impressionistic criticism. And, with theatrical 
managers what they are, these unclean pieces will con- 
tinue to drag the slimy Trail of the Tenderloin out from 
New York across the country just so long as the public ]. 
continues to patronize them—and not a day longer. 

The protest against this kind of musical comedy is 
not, | am quite aware, new. In 1866 the first of the 
kind, ‘‘ The Black Crook,” was produced in New York. 
It raised a storm of protest. William Winter was 
absent from town when it was first puton. When 
his protest did come his language left no doubt of his 


e 
Now 25c a Pair 
ini j I ture of the play. But as a result coal 
opinion, or of the nature e play. as a res . 
of his article, the theater was sold out the night after 6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 


the criticism appeared. That is one of the difficulties —up to $3.00 
in the path of the moralist! ‘* The Black Crook” ran 
during its first season for sixteen months, or 474 per- 

















Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, and 
mode, Sizes,9%tol2. Six pairs of a size and weight in 
abox. All onecolor or assorted, as desired. 

Sox (extra light weight)—Made entirely of Sea 
Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2. 

Ho -Sox —6 pairs, $8. Finished like silk. 
Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, khaki 
and mode. Sizes, 9% to 12. 

leproof Full-Fashioned Soz—6 pairs, $3. Same colors 
and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Hole: Stockings—6 pairs, §2. Medium weight. Black, 
tan, and black with white feet. Sizes,8 to 1l. 








The genuine “Holeproof” are soldin your 
town. On request we will tell you the 


formances, and took in $1,100,000. When it was dealers'names. Or we will ship direct, Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Fin- 
revived a little later, the press-agent spoke, probably charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. ished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan and 
with truth, of the secret envy in other cities because 


: “Holeproof” are made for men, women 
they, also, could not see the play. ‘‘ Denizens of those and children. Ask your people to try them. 


black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Boys’ Hol . $3. Black 
distant and disheartened neighborhoods sighed that 


ys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 a 
andtan. Specially reinforced . 
toe. Stooe,, S5to ll. 

s 


















: d : el } 
a too, hg not permitted to mingle in the forbid- Qe Kosebniwud? ‘Sindh amd tam. et Soles oe 
a pleasures. : leading os wrote ye it was Mer — J and toe. Sizes, 5 to 9%, These are the best Bee. U. 8. Pat 
arge measure countrymen and foreigners who supporte n’s hose made today. 
‘The Black Crook.’” ~ This secs in teal ee- Holeproof Hosiery Co., 293 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
mediately by Lydia Thompson and her Beautiful Blondes, 
who roused further storms of protest. ‘‘ The naked a : 
drama” became a catch phrase. Olive Logan wrote, “ARLINE is concentrated 
**The naked drama threatened to invest New York. . . . : ee '.) 

It has done an injury which it will take some time to ‘a Oap int lorm ol a Fow- 
repair, and stupid prejudice against actresses has arisen r Convenience. 
again. 


Many Musical Comedies as Bad as Vaudeville 


Yet all this ‘‘naked drama” consisted of was an 
exhibition of women in tights. It abolished the scarcely 
less revealing ballet skirt of tradition. Its invention 
was, so far, probably evil; but it went no farther. 
And, since then, we have become quite hardened to 
such exhibitions. The wickedness, like the beauty, of 
‘The Black Crook” was only skin deep. And it was 
followed not by further disrobing but by the adorable 
humor and the exquisite music of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas. : try : ag ie "y cant ake: VC tf PA 

The present crop of salacious musical comedies is of ne that makes them 1 betore i PER Yay Osea 
quite another character. Let us consider a few exam- if you want the Best Soap 
ples, even though by mentioning them we run the a : : : 
tisk of giving to them just the sort of advertising their "is Jtraining, geting Int ou Powder you should hav 
sponsors most desire. You can not boycott a show } . 
without knowing which one it is. PEARLINE the ‘ nig 


" a 
The worst of them, the most pretentious and the ] ] ] Tee: ‘so and till the Best 

most popular, are ‘produced by Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., @) '@) ! irsest and most ic sy pe ~~ 
the husband of Anna Held. In New York they are "i ‘ 
exhibited in theaters owned or controlled by the 
theatrical firm of Klaw and Erlanger, the booking agents 
of the so-called Theatrical Syndicate, and consequently 
materially the most powerful managers in the country. 
Thus they give their official sanction to obscenity; 
they use their high position for the debasement of 
popular taste, the degradation of the American stage. 
Any protestations they may make of lofty purpose or 


{ , nrte saa others are 


Let me spell it for you “yy. 


wef 3 Gwe F * 
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Service 


All the utility of the bicycle without 
exertion; wonderful hill climbing 
power at a touch. All the speed you 

care to ride. Comfort and safety too. 

Distance at lower cost than with any 
other mechanical transportation. All this 
and more is enjoyed by the owner of an 


R-S Motorcycle 


Models for 1909 have exclusive features that give 
easiest riding, longest service and lowest cost of 
operation and maintenance. Our catalogue tells 
why and gives the proof. Sent free. 

Liberal proposition to high grade agents where 
we have no representative. Write for details. 


READING STANDARD CO., 400 Water Sr., Reape, Pa é 





























Order Your New 
Bicycle Equipped with 
INDIANAPOLIS 


GeJNRES 


Highest Grade Bicycle Tires Made 


They wear the lon gest, ride the easiest, and are less 
liable to punctures. pad pm a trifle more than cheap 
tires but are worth ec and are the most economical in 


theend. Don’ t accept imitations or substitutes. In- 
sist UpON Original G & J—the trade mark tells. For sale 
by all local dealers and will be supplied on new Bicy- 
cles when you specify them. rite for 

free catalogue 19. 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





START YOUR GAS ENGINE WITH THE 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


and run it without the aid of batteries. Not 
acheap magneto but the y= high — 
controlled friction driven 
erfectly insulated, “water an ‘dust. 
proof.” yy? Guaranteed. Operates 
the ‘make & break”’and ‘jump spark,” 









tor Charges all storage batteries for igni- 
Cate- tion and lighting on a small euete. See 
log fectly with our special switch in 


band Rory RR... years actual service with 


rkers in sousetien to 
*MOTSINGER ice fn 
PENDLET 






| sit to its ED oe 
A. B.C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles an 




















hour, Most simple, practical, powerful and 
durable Automobile of its class. Easy to 
operaté— no complicated parts 


— norepairs. Solid or pneuma- 
tic tires. Air or water cooled. 
Safest and best. Built for 2, 
3 or 4 passengers. 16 to 35 
p. $600 up. Catalog Free. 
Write today for particulars. 


PNEUMATIC 
A.B. C, MOTOR VEHICLE MFG. CO., 3927 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo 











THE SANITARY PIPE 
Endorsed by Physicians 
Best French Briar, Hard Rubber, Removable 
Stem. The most scientific and healthful pipe ever Separate 
made. Cannot become rank like or- Wells for 
dinary pipes. No hotsmokeor slugs 
drawnintothe mouth. No biting the Saliva and 
thetongue. Tobacco is always dry, Nicoti 
No residue left. E, $1.00 POSTPAID. Easil ore 
Money back if not satisfactory. y 
SLIP A DOLLAR BILL INTO AN ENVELOPE NOW. $1.00 Postpaid 
Sanitaty Pipe Co., 181 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 











Copy This Sketch 


can. make $30.00 to $125.00 or more per week as an 
Eheaereth or cartoon'st for newspapers or magazines, M 
practical system of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. Fifteen years successful work for 
newspar ers qualifies me to teach you. 

Copy this sketch of President Taft. Let me see what you 
can do with it. Send it to me with 6c. in stamps and I will 
fend you a test lesscn plate, also a collection of drawings 
showing possibilities for YOU. 


OF ILLUSTRATING © 
The Landon School ° ‘iustarine 
LOS! Citizens Bidg.. Cleveland. O. 


GENUINE Ruby FREE 











NAVAJO 


pre - 
To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, sold 
direct from the mines at } to } jewelers’ prices, 
we will send free a genuine Navajo Ruby in 





RA 2 ARS 
NIK a 
in the rongh, with our booklet ** Native Gems,” 
showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; also free Catalog of 
gem-set and other jewelry. Write to-day. 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. P4, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


at 1430 the cost—set only in fine 
SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 





Stand acid test and expert examination. See 
them first, then pay. Catalog FREE. patent 
Ring Gauge included for 5 two-cent stamps. 





The Baroda Co., Department 37, 230 North State St.. Chicage 
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philanthropic.aim in other directions the wise’ person 
will somewhat indignantly ignore. They are in the 
highest position, and they use it for the lowest ends. 

At the present writing the front of their New York 
Theater, on Times Square, blazes with a huge electric 
sign announcing ‘‘Anna Held in Miss Innocence.” 
From the top of this sign red electric flames dance up, 
delicately implying. that the ‘‘innocence”’ is ironic. 
The implication is quite correct. The libretto, written 
by Harry B. Smith, who once had some standing in 
the community as the author of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” is all 
about a set of libertines and loose women, with the 
scenes laid, of course, in Paris. Miss Held herself 
impersonates a school-girl, reared in complete ignor- 
ance of the world, who escapes from school into a 
‘*fast” café. The dialogue, which is often unfit for 
quotation in any magazine that goes through the United 
States mails, is persistently and intentionally Suggestive, 
the songs are suggestive, the costumes suggestive. The 
base indecency, the flagrant vulgarity, of the characters 
on the stage, the life they are supposed to lead, the 
innuendo of their acts and speeches, are not there to 
paint any true picture, to rouse any pity for sin; they 
are there simply and solely to please the baser traits of 
human nature and so win money from the public. 
They are there to be laughed at. When sin and licen- 
tiousness are laughed at, they are already half forgiven. 
There is more danger, especially for the young, in one 
musical comedy such as this than in a score of such 
plays as ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession” or ‘‘ The Easiest 
Way,” against which some people rage even while they 
have tickets to ‘‘ Miss Innocence” in their pockets. 

Is there no poison here for your son, for your 
neighbors ? 


Tenderloin Depravity ‘‘On the Road”’ 


Another emanation from the same contaminating 
source was ‘‘ The Soul Kiss.” After a long run in New 
York this offense went forth into the benighted rural 
regions, where it is still inspiring the youth of those 
regions with suggestions of impurity. Why it is called 
‘*The Soul Kiss,” however, nobody has found out. 
The soul is the only portion of the human anatomy 
that is never displayed. The star is Mlle. Genée, one 
of the most lightfooted, graceful, sprite-like dancers 
who was ever brought to America. She should have 
been placed in a ballet like ‘‘Coppelia” or at least in a 
musical comedy as graceful and dainty as her own 
sweet self. Instead, she is forced to appear in a welter 
of vulgarity and suggested sexual debasement. To 
watch her in ‘‘The Soul Kiss” is like watching an 


‘angel dancing on a dung heap. 


Is there no poison here—for everybody—because 
Genée’s fame attracts all classes to the play ? 

But, even worse than ‘‘ The Soul Kiss,” because it lacks 
the redeeming purity of Genée, is a mess of tainted rot 
called ‘‘The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” produced 
this winter by Thomas W. Riley, who ance managed 
‘*Florodora.” Having tried and failed to find another 
musical play with the charm of ‘‘ Florodora,” Mr. Riley 
took ‘‘the easiest way”; he tore a leaf out of Sieg- 
feld’s book, and, relying on the present astonishing 
laxity of public watchfulness over the stage, he put on 
a piece that ‘‘ went the limit” of indecency—at least, 
the present limit. The only redeeming feature about 
“*The Queen of the Moulin Rouge” is that it is deadly 
dull ! 

As its name implies, this piece also depicts alleged 
Parisian life. Can Paris be so stupid? The salacious- 
ness is chiefly supplied either by the stage manager or 
imported dancers, two of whom even Paris revolted at. 
Their dance depicts so low a form of degeneracy that 
the bulk of American audiences do not comprehend its 
significance at all. Perhaps it would be better if they 
did. Assaults on the physical passions, however, are 
made continuously throughout the play. The dialogue is 
dull, the music noisy and crude, the performers incapa- 
ble. Nothing but its indecency has kept ‘‘The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge” on the boards. 

Is there no poison here for your Son, for your 
neighbors, when the play comes to your town, to set 
your young men talking? 

For a time this kind of piece was largely confined to 
the better, that is, the more expensive theaters. But 
since the moving pictures have made such inroads on 
the field of popular melodrama even the ‘‘ ten, twenty, 
and thirty cent” managers are branching out into smut. 
A. H. Woods, the ‘‘ king of melodrama,” who used to 
grant grandiloquent interviews about the ‘‘ moral les- 
sons” his productions taught, put out a farce this last 
winter called ‘‘ The Girl from Rector’s”—a salacious 
appeal thus lying fin the very title. It is made over 
from a vile French farce. The posters for this play 
cause every decent woman to turn away as she passes 
them on the street. In Trenton, at least, the police 
very properly ordered these posters off the fences, and 
finally closed the play up. Indeed, the play was of 
such character that it was promptly promoted to Broad- 
way, Joe Weber housing it at his theater. 


Keep ‘‘The Girl from Rector’s” Out of Your City 


There, on the opening night, gathered a large audi- 
ence of loose women, and Tenderloin rounders, who 
laughed coarsely at the dull indecencies, the sexual 
debasements, of this putrid piece, from which we shall 
have to refuse to quote. The piece was dull. When 


_indecency is dull it revolts eyen loose-minded persons. 
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PUSHING 


ahead in business nowadays necessitates advertising. There 
is no more important factor of success. To get the 
best results from your advertising, read ‘*‘ PUSHING 
YOUR BUSINESS,”’ by T. D. MacGregor. This 
163-page illustrated book costs only $1.00 but it is 
crammed full of invaluable information and money making 
suggestions. Whitten by an expert, it will help you in 


YOUR 


business. Using as a basis several typical lines of business, 
it goes into the theory and practice of modern advertising 
thoroughly. ‘4 keenly incisive, practical bock for all 
interested in the promotion of their business by judicious 
advertising,’ says the Chicago ‘‘ News.’’ If you are 
in earnest about advertising send $1.00 now t» the 
Bankers Publishing Co., 91 William Street, New York, 
for a copy of this great book. —It will be of genuine 
help to you in pushing your 


BUSINESS 


How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and 
Endurance 











Send for my 64-page illustrated book 
Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject of deep 
Breathing. Correct and Incorrect 
Breathing clearly described with dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

The information given in this book 
has led thousands into the correct 
path to health and strength. Over 
200,000 already sold. Sent on receipt 
of 10c. (stamps orcoin), Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respiratory Specialist, 
1663 Terminal BId.,103 Park Av.,NewYork 


MAKES HAPPY = 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 
ing, beings qvery muceto 
into play. Most health- 
ful form of outdoor 
exercise; keeps lungs 
inflated, Coveineneiaray belies, strong arms, ‘straight backs, 
broad shoulders. Makes children studious. You owe the 
children this delightful pleasure — you'll save it in doctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, absolutely safe; pocogs orcom- 
plicated gears to catch and tear sloshing. Nota toy, but 
areal erry-Go-Round «, Willlast gor youre. Full par- 
ticulars and hand ly ill ted booklet free on request. 












HEALTH 
MERRY GO — 

















HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. 0, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
FRE POST CARDS 


AND ALBUM 





To introduce our large new 48-page illustrated catalog we givea 
beautiful album, fancy colored cover, black leaves, filled with lovely 
art post cards, absolutely FREE, Send 10c. coin or 1-c. stamps to 


cover postage ane Fy Only one album to eac!: customer. 
Address, 


R GEORGE CO., Dept. 295, CHICAGO, ILL. 













By mail, at home, or in our Resident School. Men an 
artists earn good salaries at easy work. Individual, whe 
instruction. We guarantee proficien¢y or money refunded. 
Positions assured. Jllustrating, Cartooning, 
Commercial Desizning, Mechanical, 
Architectural, and Sheet Metal Pat- 
tern Drafting taught by instructors trained in Europe 
and America. Advisory Board approves lessons. Test work sent 
Sree to find out your needs and probable success. Tell course 


ACME School of Drawing, 1501 S Street, Kalamazoo. Mich. 


STAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many varieties, 

incl, Malay, Newfoundland, Philippines, gee 

Congo, etc., only 15c, New 112-p. list. Bargain list and 

$x in Coupons, all Free. Agts. wtd. 50%. We Buy Stamps. 
E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 60, st. Louis M Mo. 





wanted. 





SEE PAGE 207 
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It failed in New York. But it will go out through the 
country, and on the strength of its reputation for in- 
decency make an appeal for patronage. 

Is there no poison here for your son, for your city? 

Do you want your fences defiled with lewd, sug- 
gestive posters, for your children, your girls to see? 

Do you want obscenity flung at you from New York? 

Take a tip from Trenton. Turn ‘*The Girl from 
Rector’s” out of town. It is only fit to be kicked. If 
Trenton can do it, so can you. Let its low, money- 
grubbing manager understand that his wares are n’t 
wanted. Are you to have nothing to say about what 
license is taken with your places of public amusement ? 
If the play were -a book you would forbid its sale in 
any book-shop. Kick it out of your local theater. 
You don’t want a Tenderloin in your town. 

Matthew Arnold once delivered in New York an ad- 
dress called ‘‘ Numbers.” In this address he contended 
that the majority is always wrong, that the salvation 
of nations always lies in ‘‘ the remnant.’’ Because in 
the Athens of Plato and the Judah of Isaiah the rem- 
nant was so small, those states were not saved. But 
because the remnant in America is numerically so large 
he looked always for a weathering of moral storms; he 
trusted to the sound minority, ‘‘ sprung from this ex- 
cellent Germanic stock, having passed through this 
excellent Puritan discipline, and set in this enviable and 
unbounded country.” In the course of his address 
Arnold made his famous allusion to the Frenchmen’s 
worship of ‘‘the great goddess Lubricity.” Of that 
worship in America he found, it would seem, no trace. 
That was a quarter of a century ago. But he made 
this prediction: 

. Action and influence are now with the lower literature of 
France, with the popular literature in the service of the goddess 
Aselgeia. And this popular modern French literature, and the 
art which corresponds to it, bid fair to make their way in Eng- 
land and America far better than their predecessors. ‘They ap- 
peal to instincts so universal and accessible; they appeal, people 
are beginning boldly to say, to Nature herself, 





— 


WORLD OVER, i 


< Senne Gillette Company .begs to announce the 
construction of a hundred-thousand dollar 
addition to its present million-dollar factory in 

Boston—the fourth enlargement .of facilities. in 
Maude Odells appeal ‘to Nature herself.” They still 


oN: four years. 
run counter to our better instincts and appeal to us not 
as natural but as vicious. It is the flavor of their The present factory contains about four acres of floor space and* employs seventeen : | 
naughtiness, the sense of doing something a little hundred people. The new addition is to increase the blade equipment, which has been greatly 
wicked, that sends us to them. But that is an inevita- taxed during the past three months. 
= ™” ir toute as at pion saiiben 2 Foreign demand has become so great that Guetre factories have been established in 
theatrical pleasures. Every acceptance of an indecency Canada, England, France and Germany. ‘ 
is making easier the acceptance of the next, creating, The Gitette is literally known the world over. It is in use and on sale in every country 
indeed, a demand for the next. It is high time in our on the globe. Wherever you go you can buy Gittette blades. 


—. to call on the aid of the remnant, on the saving The Gittette has been granted basic patents by twenty-two foreign Governments and is 
minority. 


Many Decent People Have Stopped Attending Theaters 


Well, we have made no claim as yet that our Soul 
Kisses and our Queens of the Moulin Rouge and our 


. te protected by over a hundred Registrations of Trade Mark. i 

But, when we come to look for this remnant, we a i : : 
find too often that it has ceased to go to the The Gittette is one of the world’s greatest inventions. It enables a man to shave him- 
theater. In scores of smaller cities the uncertain qual- self in from two to five minutes—a clean, satisfying shave no matter how rough the beard or 
ity of the plays sent week by week by our wholesale tender the skin. It can be adjusted for a light or a close shave, and best of all it requires i 
booking system has alienated the better class of theater- no stropping—no honing. Standard set, $5.00. On sale everywhere. 
goers. Families in such a city as Providence, Rhode 
Island, that formerly subscribed to weekly seats, now Canadian Office GILLETTE SALES CO. New York. Times Bld 
subscribe to none, because if they get Sothern or Miss 63 St. Alenanter St., Montreal 533 Kimball Building, Boston Chicago, Stock Eachoage Blag. i 
Marlowe one week, they are quite as likely to get London Office Factories : Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris F 
Anna Held or ‘‘ The Soul Kiss” the next. Local house 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


managers no longer have any censorship over the 
attractions at their theaters. In the larger cities, in Bos- 
ton and New York especially, the superior quality of the 
purely musical entertainments now appeals to the bet- 
ter people, and they have forsaken the theaters for the 
concert halls. When they sally forth to a dramatic 
entertainment they pick carefully, and from their ranks 


the best plays recruit their patronage, especially in New 


NO STROPPING NO HONING cWAOD 
York. It can not be said, of course, that the remnant 


mnt gave something more than negative soatance, | | Over Nine Billion Cigars ae — Pe — the 
nite ates 


The Public Must be Aroused to the Facts 
at a profit of $185,000,000, or an average of 1}c. a cigar. 


They must be aroused first, it would seem, to a fuller : PN You can gota big ehlan et inabe godt, * Yon ehh out 
realization of the wide spread and the insidious char- Ys ‘ fg : a monopoly of the cigar business in your town or 
acter of these vaudeville and musical comedy exhibitions, ¢ ws . a ; omer one make a bigger profit on every cigar you 
now before the public. In this work the daily press n Gay cone teeey, Wee 


can not be relied on for much assistance. Even in the | International Cigar 


larger cities, with here and there, of course, honorable 


exceptions, the dramatic perspective of the daily press j J Vending Machines 


is conditioned much more largely by advertising patron- 











° 4 igars for you 4 
age than by interest in dramatic art and the welfare of selling i or heat Dilla to Soaten then dieses te aire 
the community. Nor does dramatic criticism seem to away and no credit losses. Each of these wonderful 
x ; * sea and rfect working coin tn-the-slot machines is a 
be so highly thought of in America that it is entrusted ’ complete cigar store fa itself, besides being an auto- 
, > PP . rie ife ¢ . aivli matie clerk and cashier that draws no salary, sells 
only to men with sound views of life and large ability. for cash only, never makes a mistake and is working 
The Pert Young Person appears to be the ideal critic. for you 24 hours out of 24. i 
But an aroused public sentiment can sometimes over- Think of Running Ten to a Thousand Cigar Stores, Each 
come even advertising patronage, and an aroused public One Making a Clear Profit of $1.00 to $5.00 a Day 
° . . oe . 
sentiment must surely come before the managerial pur- 
veyers of smut, who hatch their brood of nasty plays in That's just exact! what you can do by owning and operating a plant of International Cigas Venting machines, Out m8 9¢ woman 
Je 4 y 26 , of , can 100K after a plant of one hundr mac: eB working only a shor 1 day—supply the cigars a Cas 
New York to send out through the country, can be made That’s all there is to it. We will sell yon 6 pamber of pare Soe give you the exclusive right to operate them in your choice of 
to realize the error of their ways. The only error they towns or counties if notalready sold and protect you from competition for all time to come. 
-an concei is a fai > ake ey. They wi © ° Live investors everywhere are rapidly taking up desirable towns and counties. 
c a is a failure to make money They will Quick Action Necessary. WRITE TO-DAY (hefore some! a A, the territory ou want) for full inform- 
only fail to make money with these pieces when public ation, descriptive booklet and names and addresses of people now successfully operating our machines. State what territory 
sentiment is stirred against them. And such public you desire. Ask Dun, Bradstreet or any St. Louis bank about our reliability and the capital back of our business, 
sentiment must take its start among the decent minority. W Wi o ° T MOKERS 
The Trail of the Tenderloin could be most quickly e ill Pay Your R. R. Fare to St. Louis Buy ae messy ER Cigar 
obliterated by opening up competition through the and back home again ifafter youthave madea thorough investigation herein St.Louis | Vending Machines, Wherever you find these 
J wii8 i 3 : . at our offices you find that our machines are not exactly what we represent them to machines you teed a cigar delly 
country, giving better plays a better chance. But until be. We mean this—every werd. Wesolicit your closestinvestigation andthatot | 00" the crisinal tow infallible (ir neve aac 
| peor meee, a —— tage the work has any expert machinist that you might want to employ to look for flaws or weaknesses. of delivery) in perfect seater ps A sary ot 
: got to be done solely by the public. the cleanliest and most sanitary conditions. Not 
, : INTERNATIONAL VENDING MACHINE CoO. 
The c > he ake the . te A touched by any hand but yours. When you bu 
; he country has got to make the Tenderloin mana 216 Chestnut Street St. Louis, Mo. ee itn oedanan a 





gers understand that it does n’t want their vulgarity. 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN: HOME. 


A ‘wonderful offer to every lover of music whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 

ther Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight 
Singing, or pdandatie will be given free to make our home 
irses for these instruments known in your local- 
ity You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expe luring the time you take the lessons will be the 
cost of postage and the music you use, which is small. 
Write at « -” e. It will mean much to you to get our free 
booklet. It will place you under no obligation whatever 
to usif you never write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘Wish 
I had known of your school before.’’ ‘‘ Have learned 
n ne term in my home with your weekly lessons 

e terms with private teachers, and at a great 
deal less expense.’ ‘‘Everything is so thorough and com- 
plete lhe lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 
Ir year old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.”’ 
writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I 
am more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in 
be ng your pupil.”’ 
—have thousands of pupils from seven 
yeal f age to seventy. 

Don't say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by return 
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Beyond the Spectrum 


[Continued from page 219] 


‘*I know him,” he said. Then, funneling his hands, 
he hailed: 

“Do you surrender to the United States of America?” 

‘*1 surrender,” answered the man. ‘‘I am helpless.” 

‘*Then come aboard without arms. 1 ’Il send a boat.” 

A small, dingey-like boat was despatched, .and it 
returned with the man, a Japanese in lieutenant’s uni- 
form, whose beady eyes twinkled in alarm as Metcalf 
greeted him. 

“*Well, Saiksi, you perfected it, didn’t you?—my 
invisible search-light, that | hadn’t money to go on 


' with.” 


The Jap’s eyes sought the deck, then resumed+their 
Asiatic steadiness. 

‘*Metcalf—this you,” he said, ‘‘in command? | 
investigated and heard you had resigned to become a 
doctor.” 

“But I came back to the service, Saiksi. Thanks to 
you and your light—my, light, rather—I am in com- 
mand here in place of men you blinded. Saiksi, you 
deserve no consideration from me, in spite of our room- 
ing together at Annapolis. You took—I don’t say stole 
—my invention, and turned it against the country that 
educated you. You, or your confréres did this before a 
declaration of war. You are a pirate, and I could string 
you up to my signal-yard and escape criticism.” 

“| was under orders from my superiors, Captain 
Metcalf.” 

“They shall answer to mine. You shall answer to 
me. How many boats have you equipped with my 
light 2?” 

‘There are but three. It is very expensive.” 

“One for our Philippine squadron, one for the 
Hawaiian, and one for the coast. You overdid things, 
Saiksi. If you hadn’t set fire to that sealer the other 
day, | might not have found you. It was a senseless 
piece of work that did you no good. Oh, you are a 
sweet character! How do you get your ultraviolet 
rays—by filtration or prismatic dispersion ? ” 

‘By filtration.” 

‘*Saiksi, you ’re a liar as well as a thief. The col- 
ored lights you use to attract attention are the discarded 
trays of the spectrum. No wonder you investigated me 
before you dared flash such a decoy! Well, I’m back 
in the navy, and I’ve been investigating you. As soon 
as | heard of the first symptom of sunburn, I knew it 
was caused by the ultraviolet rays, the same as from 
the sun; and | knew that nothing but my light could 
produce those rays at night-time. And as a physician 
I knew what I did not know as an inventor—the swift 
amblyopia that follows the impact of this light on the 
retina. As a physician, too, | can inform you that 
your country has not permanently blinded a single 
American seaman or officer. The effects wear off.” 

The Jap gazed stolidly before him while Metcalf de- 
livered himself of this, but did not reply. 

“‘Where is the Japanese fleet bound?” 
sternly. 

‘I do not know.” 

**And would not tell, 
But you said you were helpless. 
to your. You can tell that.” 

‘A simple thing, Captain Metcalf. My supply of 
oil leaked away, and my engines must work slowly. 
Your signal was useless; | could not have turned on 
the light.” 

‘*You have answered the first question. You are far 
from home without a mother ship, or she would have 
found you and furnished oil before this. You have 
come thus far expecting the fleet to follow and strike a 
helpless coast before your supplies ran out.” 

Again the Jap’s eyes dropped in confusion, and 
Metcalf went on. 

“*1 can refurnish your boat with oil, my engineer and 
my men can handle her, and I can easily learn to 
manipulate your—or shall | say our—invisible search- 
light. Hail your craft in English and order all hands 
on deck unarmed, ready for transshipment to this boat. 
I shall join your fleet myself.” 

A man was lounging in the hatchway of the submers- 
ible, and this man Saiksi hailed. 

‘* Ae-hai, ae-hai, Matsu. We surrender. 
prisoner. Call up all men onto the deck. 
behind. We are prisoner.” 

They mustered eighteen in all, and in half an hour 
they were ironed in a row along the stanchioned rail 
of the torpedo-boat. 

‘You, too, Saiksi,” said Metcalf, coming toward him 
with a pair of jingling handcuffs. 

“Is it not customary, Captain Metcalf,” 
‘*to parole a surrendered commander ?” 

“Not the surrendered commander of a craft that uses 
new and deadly weapons of war unknown to her ad- 
versary, and before the declaration of war. Hold up 
your hands. You’re going into irons with your men. 
All Japs look alike to me, now. 

So Lieutenant Saiksi, of the Japanese navy, was 
ironed beside his cook and meekly sat down on the 
deck. With the difference of dress, they really did 
look alike. 

Metcalf had thirty men in his crew. With the as- 
sistance of his engineer, a man of mechanics, he picked 
eighteen of this crew and took them and a barrel of oil 


he asked 


whether you knew or not. 
What+has happened 


We are 
Leave arms 


said the Jap, 
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aboard the submersible. Then for three days the two 
craft lay together, while the- engineer and the men 
familiarized themselves with her internal economy— 
the torpedo-tubes,- gasolene-engines, storage-batteries, 
and motors; and the vast system of pipes, valves, and 
wires that gave life and action to the boat—and while 
Metcalf experimented with the mysterious search-light 
attached to the periscope tube invented by himself, but 
perfected by others. Part of his investigation extended 
into the night. Externally; the light resembled a huge 
cup about two feet in diameter, with a thick disk fitted 
around it in a vertical plane. This disk he removed; 
then, hailing Smith to rig his fire-hose and get off the 
deck, he descended the hatchway and turned on the light, 
viewing its effects through the periscope. This, be it 
known, is merely a perpendicular, non-magnifyipg tele- 
scope that, by means of a reflector at its upper end, 
gives a view of the seascape when a submarine boat is 
submerged. And in the eyepiece at its base Metcalf 
beheld a thin thread of light, of such dazzling brilliancy 
as to momentarily blind him, stretch over the sea; but 
he put on his smoked glasses and turned the apparatus, 
tube and all, until the thin pencil of light touched the 
end of the torpedo-boat’s signal-yard. He did not 
need to bring the two-inch beam to a focus; it burst 
into flame and he quickly shut off the light and shouted 
to Smith to put out the fire—which Smith promptly 
did, with open comment to his handful of men on this 
destruction of Government property. 

‘*Good enough!” he said to Smith, when next they 
met. ‘‘Now if 1’m any good I'll give the Japs a taste 
of their own medicine.” 

‘Take me along, captain,”’ burst out Smith in sud- 
den surrender. ‘‘I don’t undersand all this, but | want 
to be in it.” 

**No, Mr. Smith. The chief might do your work, 
but I doubt that you could do his. I need him; so you 
can take the prisoners home. You will undoubtedly 
retain command.” 

*‘Very good, sir,” answered the disappointed young- 
ster, trying to conceal his chagrin. 

‘*| don’t want you to feel badly about it. I know 
how you all felt toward me. But I’m on a roving 
commission. I have no wireless apparatus and no 
definite instructions. I’ve been lampooned and ridi- 
culed in the papers, and I’m going to give them my 
answer—that is, as | said, if |’m any good. If I’m 
not Ill be sunk.” 

So when the engineer had announced his mastery of 
his part of the problem, and that there was enough of 
gasolene to cruise for two weeks longer, Smith departed 
with the torpedo boat, and Metcalf began his search 
for the expected fleet. 

It was more by good luck than by any possible cal- 
culation that Metcalf finally found the fleet. A steamer 
out of San Francisco reported that it had not been 
heard from, and one bound in from Honolulu said that 
it was not far behind—in fact had sent a shot or two. 
Metcalf shut off gasolene, waited a day, and saw the 
smoke on the horizon. Then he submerged to the 
awash condition, which in this boat just floated the 
search-light out of water; and thus balanced, neither 
floating nor sinking nor rolling, but rising and falling 
with the long pulsing of the ground-swell, he watched 
through the peris cope the approach of the enemy. 

It was an impressive spectacle, and to a citizen of a 
threatened country a disquieting one. Nine high-side 
battle-ships of ten-gun type—nine floating forts, each 
one, unopposed, able to reduce to smoking ruin a city 
out of sight of its gunners; each one impregnable to 
the shell fire of any fortfication in the world, and to 
the impact of the heaviest torpedo yet constructed— 
they came silently along in line-ahead formation, like 
Indians on a trail. There were no compromises in this 
fleet. Like the intermediate batteries of the ships 
themselves, cruisers had been eliminated and it con- 
sisted of extremes, battle-ships, and torpedo-boats, the 
latter far to the rear. But between the two were half- 
a-dozen colliers, repair, and supply ships. 

Night came down before they were near enough for 
operations, and Metcalf turned on his invisible light, 
expanding the beam to embrace the fleet in its light, 
and moved the boat to a position about a mile away 
from its path. It was a weird picture now showing in 
the periscope each gray ship a bluish-green against a 
background of black marked here and there by the 
green crest of a breaking sea. Within Metcalf’s reach 
were the levers, cranks, and worms that governed the 
action of the periscope and the light; just before him 
were the vertical and horizontal steering-wheels; under 
these a self-illuminating compass, and at his ear a sys- 
tem of push-buttons, speaking-tubes, and telegraph- 
dials that ‘put him in communication with every man 
on the boat, each one of whom had his part to play at 
the proper moment, but not one of whom could see or 
know the result. The work to be done was in Met- 
calf’s hands and brain, and, considering its potentiality, 
it was a most undramatic perform ance. 

He waited until the leading flag-ship was within 
half a mile of being abreast; then, turning on a hang- 
ing electric bulb, he held it close to the eyepiece of the 
periscope, knowing that the light would go up the 
tube through the lenses and be visible to the fleet. 
And in a moment he heard faintly through the. steel 
walls the sound transmitted by the sea of a bugle call 
to quarters. He shut off the bulb, watched a wander- 
ing shaft of light from the flag-ship seeking him, then 
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contracted his own invisible beam to a diameter of 
about three feet, to fall upon the flag-ship, and played 
it back and forth, seeking gun-ports and apertures and 
groups of men, painting all with that blinding light 
that they could not see, nor immediately sense. There 
was nothing to indicate that he had succeeded; the 
faces of the different groups were still turned his way, 
and the futile search-light still wandered around, unable 
to bring to their view the white tube with its cup-like 
base. 

Still waving the wandering beam of white light, the 
flag-ship passed on, bringing along the second in line, 
and again Metcalf turned on his bulb. He heard her 
bugle-call, and saw, in varied shades of green, the 
twinkling red and blue lights of her masthead signals, 
received from the:flag-ship and passed down the line. 
And again he played that green disk of deadly light 
upon the faces of her crew. This ship, too, was seek- 
ing him with her search-light, and soon, from the 
whole nine, a moving network of brilliant beams 
flashed and scintillated across the sky; but not one 
settled upon the cause of their disquiet. 

Ship after ship passed on, each with its bugle-call to 
quarters, each with its muster of all hands to meet the 
unknown emergency—the menace on a hostile coast of 
a faint white light on the port beam—but not one firing 
a shot or shell; there was nothing to fire at. And 
with the passing of the last of the nine Metcalf listened 
to a snapping and a buzzing overhead that told of the 
burning out of the carbons in the light. 

‘*Good work for the expenditure,” he murmured 
wearily. ‘‘Let’s see—two carbons and about twenty 
amperes of current, against ‘nine ships at ten millions 
apiece. Well, we’ll soon know whether or not it 
worked.” 

While an electrician rigged new carbons he rested 
his eyes and his brain; for the mental and physical 
strain had been severe. Then he played the light 
upon the colliers and supply ships as they charged by, 
disposing of them in the same manner, and looked for 
other craft of larger menace. But there were none, 
except the torpedo contingent, and these he decided to 
leave alone. There were fifteen of them, each as 
speedy and as easily handled as his own craft; and 
already, apprised by the signaled instructions from 
ahead, they were spreading out into a fan-like forma- 
tion, and coming on, nearly abreast. 

“The jig’s up, chief,” he called through a tube to 
the engineer. ‘‘We’ll get forty feet down until the 
mosquitoes get by. I’d like to take a chance at them 
but there are too many. We'd get torpedoed, surely.” 

Down went the diving rudder, and, with a kick 
ahead of the engine, the submersible shot under, head- 
ing on a course across the path of the fleet, and in half 
an hour came to the surface. There was nothing in 
sight, close by, either through the periscope or by 
direct vision, and Metcalf decided to make for San 
Francisco and report. 

It was a wise decision, for at daylight he was floun- 
dering in a heavy sea and a howling gale from the 
northwest that soon forced him ta submerge again for 
comfort. Before doing so, however, he enjoyed one 
good look at the Japanese fleet, far ahead and to port. 
The line of formation was broken, staggered, and dis- 
ordered; and, though the big ships were making good 
weather of it, they were steering badly, and on one of 
them, half-way to the signal-yard, was the appeal for help 
that ships of all nations use and recognize—the ensign, 
up-side-down. Under the lee of each ship was snuggled 
a torpedo-boat, plunging, rolling, and swamped by 
the breaking seas that even the mighty bulk to wind- 
ward could not protect them from. And even as 
Metcalf looked, one twisted in two, her after-funnels 
pointing to port, her forward to starboard, and in ten 
seconds had disappeared. 

Metcalf submerged and went on at lesser speed, but 
in comfort and safety. Through the periscope he saw 
one after the other of the torpedo-craft give up the fight 
they were not designed for, and ship after ship hoist 
that silent prayer for help. They yawed badly, but 
in some manner or other managed to follow the flag- 
ship, which, alone of that armada, steered fairly well. 
She kept on the course for the Golden Gate. 

Even submerged Metcalf outran the fleet before noon, 
and at night had dropped it, entering the Golden Gate 
before daylight, still submerged, not only on account 
of the troublesome turmoil on the surface, but to avoid 
the equally troublesome scrutiny of the forts, whose 
search-lights might have caught him had he presented 
more to their view than a slim tube painted white. 
Avoiding the mines, he picked his way carefully up to 
the man-of-war anchorage, and -arose to. the surface 
alongside the ‘‘Delaware,” now the flag-ship, as the 
light of day crept upward in the eastern sky. 

‘*We knew they were on the coast,” said the admiral 
a little later, when Metcalf had made his report on the 
quarter-deck of the ‘‘Delaware.” ‘‘ But about this 
light? Are you sure of all this? Why, if it’s so, the 
President will rank you over us all. Mr. Smith came 
in with the prisoners, but he said nothing of an invisible 
light—only of a strong search-light with which you set 
fire to the signal-yard.” 

‘*1 did not tell him all, admiral,” answered Metcalf, 
a little hurt at the persistence of the feeling. ‘‘ But 
1’m satisfied now. That fleet is coming on with 
incompetents on the bridge.” 

‘* Well, we’il soon know. I’ve only one ship, but 
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it’s my business to go out and defend the United States 
against invaders, and as soon as | can steam against 
this gale and sea Ill go. And 1"ll want you, too. 1’m 
shorthanded.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir. I shall be glad to be with you. 
But would n’t you like to examine the light ?” 

‘*Most certainly,” said the admiral; and, accompa- 
nied by his staff, he followed Metcalf aboard the 
ubmersible. 

‘“‘It is very simple,” explained Metcalf, showing a 
rough diagram he had sketched. ‘‘ You see he has used 
my system of reflectors about as | designed it. The 
focus of one curve coincides with the focus of the next, 
and the result is a thin beam containing nearly all the 
radiations of the arc.”’ 

‘Very simple,” remarked the admiral, dryly. ‘‘ Very 
simple indeed. But, admitting this strong beam of 
light that, as you say, could set fire to that sealer, and 
be invisible in sunshine, how about the beam that is 
invisible by night? That is what | am wondering 
about.” 

‘* Here, sir,” removing the thick disk from around the 
light. ‘‘This contains the prisms, which refract the 
beam entirely around the lamp, and disperse it into 
the seven colors of the spectrum. All the visible light 
is cut out, leaving only the ultraviolet rays, and these 
travel as fast and as far, and return by reflection, as 
though accompanied by the visible rays.” 

‘But how can you see it?” asked an officer. ‘‘ How 
is the ship it is directed at made visible ?”’ 

‘*By fluorescence,’ answered Metcalf. ‘‘The ob- 
server is the periscope itself. Any of the various fluo- 
rescing substances placed in the focus of the object- 
glass, or at the optical image in front of the eyepiece, 
will show the picture in the color peculiar to the fluo- . 
rescing material. The color does not matter.” 


‘‘More simple still,” laughed the admiral., ‘‘ But 9 ° 
how seu es celeiad lights they cd _— K There S no dark room with a 


‘*Simply the discarded light of the spectrum. By 


removing this cover on the disk, the different colored 
rays shoot up. That was to attract attention. I used 
only white light through the periscope.” 

“ And it was this invisible light that blinded so many 














men, which in your hands blinded the crews of the 
Japanese ?” asked the admiral. ne 
sweet tek snag cael oy Nags aay hig Every step is simple and easy but, more than that, it 
~ Laeaae Metcalf,” said the admiral, seriously, means better pictures. The success of the tank develop- 
“‘your future in the service is secure. | apologize for H 
laughing at you; but now that it’s over and you’ve ment idea has now been absolutely proven by the fact 
won, tell us about the spectacles.” that many leading professional photographers, although 
CUhe « EE ae . calf tom. — ° 
ain pai terapded Metclt tatwe’ | || they have every dark room convenience, use our tank 
— — ee soe the reac wene re “ey ral system of development for all of their work. If tank 
made of rock crystal, which is permeable to the ultra- ; ; ; ’ 
violet light. But common glass, of which spectacles development 1S better for the skilled professional, there s 
are made, is opaque to it. That is why near-sighted no question about it for the amateur. 
men escaped the blindness.” 
‘Then, unless the Japs are near-sighted, | expect an ° ° e 
easy time when I go out.” . The Experience is in the Tank. 


But the admiral did not need to go out and fight. 
Those nine big battle-ships that Japan had struggled 
for years to obtain, and the auxiliary fleet of supply Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, ‘‘ Tank Development."’ It tells about the 
and repair ships to keep them in life and health away modern methods of developing Cartridge Films, Premo Film Packs and Glass Plates. 
from home, caught on a lee shore in a hurricane against 
which the mighty ‘‘ Delaware” could not steam to sea, 
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and, each with a white flag repiacing the reversed en- 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Frank Thoughts of 
a Second Wife — 


[Continued from page 224] 


me, herself, because she is my dear mother’s mother.” 
Her voice trembled and tears came to hereyes. ‘‘It és 
dreadful,” she quavered, ‘‘ not to have a real true own 
mother.” 

| gathered the little creature in my arms and sobbed 
as hard as she did. Even in that moment of misery | 
knew what she had lost in the death of her who bore 
her, for | had lately brought my own child into the 
world. I did not love Molly less, but my own boy, 
flesh of my flesh, more. 

With the appreciation of the difference in feeling that 
one must have toward a stepchild and an own child, | 
determined that | would make up to Molly for the loss 
of the mother-love that went when her mother closed 
her eyes on this world.. To this end | have worked 
successfully, in some measure, | believe. She loves 
me, | know, and even her grandmother acknowledges 
to my friends that | am a “judicious, conscientious 
stepmother,” adding that that is all one can expect 
from one ‘‘ whose own the child is not.” | must be 
satisfied with that and with the knowledge that my 
husband considers me a devoted mother to both his 
children. : 

Satisfied with that! How much lies in that sentence! 
It is the key-note of a second wife’s life. 1 can not have 
the fresh, full, rapturous love that a husband gives the 
first woman he calls ‘‘ wife.” 1 can not have the bliss 
of giving him his first child. 1 can not have the satis- 
faction of knowing that our friends think of our home 
as a perfect one. In the minds of others, as well as in 
my own mind, there is always the sad shadow of the 
dead wife hovering in the background. 

Still, | am happy with what | have. The left-overs 
that have come to me have made a goodly dish—even 
if it is a réchauffé—and | feast my heart upon it. 

Nevertheless, as one who knows, | confess frankly 
that there is something awry or unnatural in_ the 
usual second marriage. I have watched other second 
wives, and | have never yet seen one who was. not 
made a little uncomfortable by the enumeration of the 
virtues of her predecessor, and into whose eyes a little 
glint of irrepressible joy did not come when she was 
told how much happier she makes her spouse than did 
the first wife. Of course none of them would acknowl- 
edge this to outsiders, and few would confess it even 
to themselves. It is none the less true. 

Yes, there is something wrong with a relationship 
from which the first wife is banished to the dim recesses 
of memory as if she had disgraced herself by dying, 
whose name is not mentioned by the second wife’s 
friends, and whose husband speaks of her in his ad- 
vanced years as ‘‘the children’s mother”—if she left 
any children behind her. I offer no remedy; | have 
none to suggest. But if | ever have a daughter of my 
own, | hope she will not marry a widower. 


, 9 
Balzac by the Yard 


WELL-KNOWN author not long ago stepped into a 

book-store, but for some little time could not at- 
tract the attention of a clerk, all interest being cen- 
tered in a stout gentleman who was jotting down 
figures on a pad. The author strolled over in that 
direction and heard the head clerk remark: 

‘*And now, sir, you have almost completéd a library 
of which you will be proud; but of course you will 
want Balzac ?” 

“Waal, | don’t know, now. You see, we’ve only 
got two feet and seven inches’ space left,” the old 
gentleman replied. ‘‘Go ahead and measure him, 
though, and if he is n’t too wide I'll take him too,” he 
added.—Emnett C. Hatt. 


~ 
The Power of Mind 


A\X otp Southern darky had suffered for a long time 

with a complication of diseases and had _ been 
treated by several doctors of his own race without suc- 
cess. Finally, on the suggestion of friends, he called in 
a white physician, who began his treatment by insert- 
ing a clinical thermometer under the patient’s tongue. 
While waiting for the instrument to register, the phy- 
sician walked to the window, where the first object 
that struck his sight was a runaway horse attached to 
a buggy in which were seated a woman and little girl. 
Just as the outfit passed the window, the buggy over- 
turned and both occupants were thrown out. The 
physician rushed out, and forgetting his dusky patient 
placed the victims of the accident in his own carri: age 
and drove rapidly to his office, where, after repairs 
lasting for two hours, they were sufficiently revived to 
be able to go to their homes without assistance. The 
physician then remembered his colored patient and 
drove back to the house. What was his surprise to 
find the old darky lying on the flat of his back with 
the thermometer still stuck under his tongue. On being 
asked why he had not removed it, he replied, “‘Lawd, 
Marsa Doc, dis yuh thing’s done me the mos’ good of 
anything I’s ever took yet !” 
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After 1912? 


[Continued from page 221] 


This was, of course, inevitable; the possession of 
the courts was of enormous importance to the slave- 
owners. Through the courts they obtained their es- 
caped slaves and also construings (most important to 
them) concerning the nature of their ownership in human 
flesh and blood. About such matters they could afford to 
take no chances. Occasionally, a man of a different 
temper (analogous to Justice Harlan now) slipped in or 
was surviving; as in the case of Justice Curtis, from 
Massachusetts, whose brave and magnificent dissent 
from the Dred Scott Decision remains one of the greatest 
of extant utterances in the cause of human freedom. But 
such men were few and spoke at their peril; the 
majority of judges were carefully selected for their 
established leanings to the side that was then safe and 
conservative. Similarly, in the last twenty years in 
this country we have had few judicial appointments 
inimical to the Interests, and it does not appear from 
the records that even the alert and powerful Slave 
Power watched the judiciary of its own day witha 
greater care. 

The population of the United States then was thirty 
million. In all ‘the land the number of persons that 
owned slaves was 348,214. It was for the profit of 
this number that the country was torn with dissension 
and eventually plunged into civil war. No other fact 
in history seems so stupendous. 


Then as Now the Commercial World Decried Agitation 


Then, as now, the Interests stretched forth their 
might and were felt in every legislature, in every mu- 
nicipal council, in every political convention. Then, 
as now, the whole weight of society and wealth, con- 
servatism and respectability, education and order, was 
on their side. Then, as now, all reactionary sentiment 
of whatsoever origin gave them sympathy. Then, as 
now, the whole commercial world decried any agitation 
and denounced the agitators. Then, as now, the voice 
of protest was practically stifled and a million smug 
gentlemen incessantly proclaimed that everything was 
all right, the world was swiftly growing better, and all 
assailants of the existing order were low, wretched 
creatures and unworthy of belief. 

And all the time the true forces that were remaking 
the nation were at work like hidden streams under the 
hills. 

In that day, too, the shallow observer said that the 
American people did not care, and the foreign visitor 
sneered and jeered at us as dead to the faith. Men 
showed us that our courts were corrupted, and we 
said nothing; that our press was rotten, and we said 
nothing; that our elections were controlled by the 
Interests; that the Interests nominated our candidates 
and dictated our policies and ‘shaped our legislation; 
that they bought legislators just as they bought pig 
iron; that they bribed periodicals with great subscrip- 
tions and colleges with great donations; that they 
owned both of the great parties; that, when with the 
help of one party they had seated a man to their liking, 
they used the other party to keep him in his place; 
that the pretended contests between the two parties 
were little more than dramatic entertainments arranged 
by the Interests for public diversion; that there was 
not one election that had the slightest bearing upon 
any issue then vital to the people of the country; that 
the people had no voice in their affairs, that they were 
tuled by a huge oligarchy exploiting them for its profit 
and laughing at their great simplicity. 


The Power of Wealth is the National Disorder 


Many a time we were told all these things and 
we said nothing, so that all these shallow observers 
were convinced that we did not care and that, in his- 
toric words, the great republic was no more. 

But not one phase of the dominance of the Slave- 
holding Interests had escaped the observant minds of 
the people nor one iota of its terrible significance. With 
characteristic patience they bore all until it was per- 
fectly clear to them that the Interests really threatened 
the heart of the republic. Then they arose and at any 
cost to themselves they beat the Interests to pieces. 

If any one now supposes that the essential tempera- 
ment of these people has radically changed in sixty 
years he knows very little about them. ‘ 

Exact parallels to the men and the measures of 1852 
can be found to-day, for the situation most strangely 
repeats itself; parallels to the Dred Scott Decision, the 
Missouri Compromise and the repeal thereof, to the 
situation concerning press and pulpit, and other matters; 
but the most interesting resemblance lies in the use 
then and now of the nostrum of regulation upon the 
systems of a huge national disorder. 

This is, indeed, a pathetic and moving sight. The 
national disorder is the power and privilege of wealth 
and of the great corporations. Every day this power 
becomes more apparent and more menacing; every 
day the consolidation of Interests, themselves the prod- 
uct of many previous consolidations, adds strength to 
some group of men that even before had been wont 
to elect congressmen, choose judges, and control con- 
ventions, a group that had been wont to direct public 


opinion by the efficient means of owning or controlling 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


wwe | WEARS LIKE IRON” 
Isnt Everythng Sanitary Floors 


Pretty Now? but recently were considered luxuries which only the well-to- 

do could afford. In the light of our growing knowledge of 
what sanitation prevents, they have become a necessary safeguard and by virtue of JAP-A- 
LAC, possible in every home. 

A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No need to make 
special preparations. Apply tonight and tomorrow have a floor with a beautiful glossy surface, 
in any shade or color you can think of, that has all the virtues of parquetry work—Dustless— 
No Cracks—Easy to keep Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from cellar to garret, and 
“Wears Like Iron.” . 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-Brac, Chandeliers, Radiators, Furniture and every painted or varnished sutface 
throughout the entire house. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10c. to cover cost of mailing and we will 
send a free sample, quarter pint can of any color (except gold which is 25c.) to any point in the United States. 
Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 
2493 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 
Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its use insures F) 


perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


Try this great household help—3 in One oil. 

Will save your time, your strength, your health. 

- With little labor and small cost you can make everything run right—keep 
“ everything .bright—clean— new. *, 

' 3 in One is a clear, almost odorless. compound free from acid, grease 
2 or varnish smells—the first oil, the best oil and the only oil for 


OILING, CLEANING, POLISHING, PREVENTING RUST 
Makes any old sewing machine run lightly—keeps hinges from squeaking—oils clocks, bicycles, 

. guns, anything that needs lubricating. 

ee Cleans easily ; polishes beautifully ; pianos, mahogany, any furniture. 

grime, grease—restores. natural lustre of the wood. 













Removes dirt, 












SON ‘ Polishes nickel surfaces—bath room fixtures, stoves, prevents rust on any metal, 
fe #,°% indoors or out. 
° Fond akbe et Beware-—}3 in One is imitated. Get the Big, Red One—and have the 
ieee. ate tortes original, the best, the cheapest. At ail good dealers, in 10c and 25c bottles. 
Yong: PEP as %e 3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 67 Broadway, New York City. 

OH Kay dl i, = 
> ~ ©, yg! 7 So & %,: , 


Oy G2h, 12 Sag, 2, Smart Boys oil their guns with 3 in One—also 
*e, % es o7%e, %, me skates, tools, bicycles. The best oi] for any use. Try 
Mo, IOLA it at our expense—write to-day —now. 


“ Library Slip Packed with Every Bottle of ‘ 3-in-One’ for Consumer.”’ 


SEE PAGE 207 
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CHEESE 


to many, is a de- 
lightful course to a 
good dinner. Cheese 
is given an appetiz- 
ing relish by using 
just a little 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and 
subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
ings. 


Jouw Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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“| MADE 812 &4 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set’"’ 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money—selling 
from 50 to 500 sets per week. 
You can doit. Send your 
address to-day and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. Weshow you 
how to make $3 to $10a 
day. outfit Free to workers. 


THOMAS MFG. CO. 
430 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


IT PAYS BIG 
ees MOtlOn Pictures 


struction Book sar} “usinees Gut Gudgl = 


Using Posters, etc. | some nr eae brimful 
y of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songsillustrated. Oneman can doit. 

g ity in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


to 3 in store 
cperate Five Cent Theatres '.".,. 
on Picture Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per —s 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell vou . 


Amusement Supply Co. tere iy ay or Ty = ,San 





































N AKES and burns its own gas, Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 


Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 


Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, book, newspape 

$18. Save money. Print for others, ms os. a 
easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
type, paper, etc, 
THE PRESS CO., 














Meriden, Connecticut. 








the’public press, or to exchange Campaign subscriptions 
for legislation profitable to itself. 

To this grave and steadily augmenting evil the prac- 
titioners of the dosing school respond after the manner 
of Sir Nigel Loring. With their silk handkerchiefs they 


flip the monster on the snout and call it naughty thing. ' 


But meanwhile the monster grows apace, dominates 
more courts, absorbs more periodicals, purchases more 


legislators, controls more newspapers, and he. with the: 


flipping handkerchief shines as but a figure of comedy. 
Where: the Sherman Act Breaks Down 


Yet even the handkerchief exploit is not so ludicrous 
as the medicaments of the gentlemen that seem to 
think they can dissolve the Trusts and bring back the 
days of competition—a speties of wisdom comparable 
only with solving the railroad problem ‘by bringing 
back’ the stage-coach or conserving the coal supply by 
abolishing the steamship. How valuable is this device 
may be exactly gauged by any one with enough imag- 
ination to perceive what would follow if all the Trusts 
were dissolved into their constituent parts, when, of 
course and inevitably, these separated parts would 
merely be reunited into another form of Trust. 

Explicit confession to this effect is found in the fact 
that after eighteen years of the blessed Sherman Act 
expressly prohibitive of all these combinations, and 
after the law has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
and endorsed by zealous administrators, the foremost 
leaders of the school of economic doses are willing to 
admit that the law had better be repealed. 

Indeed it had, and with it all other laws that admin- 
ister the potion carminative, including the statutes 
providing fines for the rampant monster whenever he 
gets out of the highway and eats of the forbidden fruit 
of rebates and the like. If doubt be entertained of 
this, we shall do well to inquire for a moment as to 
who pays these fines. 

Take, for instance, the fines recently levied with much 
éclat upon the erring railroad companies; take such a 
fine as that extorted last year from one of the most 
reputable of the Western railroads, sixteen thousand 
dollars duly levied, adjudicated, and paid. Who paid 
it? The president of the company? He certainly did 
not, nor the vice-president, nor the directors, nor the 
general superintendent, nor the traffic manager. It 
was paid from the treasury of the company. Ostensi- 
bly, then, it came from the possessions of the company’s 
stockholders, not one of whom had ever once heard of 
the offense for which the fine was levied. 


Who Pays the Fines Under the Act 


This would be sufficiently unjust and absurd if the 
harmful farce stopped there; but it runs, in fact, much 
farther. Of course the stockholders did not really lose 
by reason of the fine; not one dividend was thereby 
diminished to any stockholder. What actually hap- 
pened is that the management of the railroad made up 
the loss by curtailing some service or increasing some 
charge. 

Then who really paid that fine? The people of the 
United States in whose behalf it was supposed to be 
levied. That is to say, the public suffered by the 
original offense and then suffered the whole legal pen- 
+ therefor. 

ow true this really is you can see more clearly from 
another example. The State of Missouri has its own 
Anti-Trust Law, most excellent and severe, in all 
respects as sweeping and radical as the famous pre- 
scription of Dr. Sherman. In 1903 proceedings were 
begun in Missouri to punish the Beef Trust, which had 
persistently violated this law. Convictions under the 
statute were readily had in the lower court; the Beef 
Trust appealed; the State Supreme Court heard argu- 
ments, and in a famous decision upheld the conviction. 
Fines of ten thousand dollars each were levied upon the 
firms composing the Beef Trust, which was thereby 
felt to have received the lesson of its life. It was ten 
o'clock in the morning when the decision was handed 
down, and on the spot the culprit firms paid the pen- 
alty of their misdeeds. By eleven o’clock the Trust 
had advanced the price of beef, and by nightfall it had 
recovered the full amount of the fine, which it contin- 
ued to recover every day thereafter for many months. 
So that the only result of the application of the grand 
Anti-Trust statute of the State of Missouri was to pun- 
ish the people whose laws had been transgressed and 
to leave the Trust not only in sole and absolute pos- 
session’of the public meat supply exactly as before but 
also in possession of a still larger sum of the people’s 
money. 

This is, of course, a universal principle, so that the 
practise of fining corporations is the sheerest bosh in 
the world and amounts to nothing but fining ourselves. 
Of the owners and managers of these corporations, the 
men that direct the law-breaking, not one ever suffers 
even the slightest inconvenience for his misconduct; 
the law means nothing to him. We, for whose osten- 
sible protection the law was made, and we whose pock- 
ets suffer because of the breaking of the law, we furnish 
every cent of every fine levied for the law-breaking. 
Except for one fact this would be the grandest national 
jest of all the ages, and the one fact is that, because of 
the unequal distribution of burdens between the rich 
and the poor, the poor pay proportionately very much 
more of the fine than do the rich. 

If, for example, that triumph of governmental jocu- 
larity, the twenty-nine million dollars’ fine that Judge 
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Beautify Your Home With 
Trees and Shrubs 








I have over fift million trees, all nursery grown. New, 
highly colored, "heise size evergreens a specialty. My 
beautifully illustrated catalog describes evergreens, forest, 
fruit and shade trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc. It is a mine 
of information on tree planting and growing. Catalog 
and bargain sheet free. Address 


D. HILL, Dundee Nurseries, Box 206, Dundee, Ill. 














SAVE ROOM, 
TIME, MONEY 


Most convenient and 
ractical low-priced 
'ypewriter Stand on the 
market. Made of selected 
seasoned Oak, fine oo 
finish, 44 in. ‘long, 24 fj 
wide. Typewriter Table 
is 27 in. long, 26 in. high; 
Pedestal 30 in. high; has 
three drawers and exten- 
sion slide; Paper Cabinet 
Shelves 14x 8 x 1 in.; Cabinet has 
a. Ay oe Front and Copy 
Holder. Shipest K. D.; put together with screws. 
Price 612.00 at Ga 
sk for our big Catalog 210 (new)—with money 
saving prices on Desks, Chairs, etc., etc. 
We make School, Church and Opera Seats, Lodge and Bank Furniture. 
E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 248 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






Price 
$12.00 














Near-Brussels Art=Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attractive 





Sizes and Prices 


patterns. Made in all 
9x6 ft. $8.50] colors. Easily kept clean 
9x7} ft. 4.00] and warranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50] Woven in one piece. 
9x10} ft. 5.00} Both sides can be used. 
9x12 ft. 5.50] Seld direct at one profit. 


Money refunded if not satis 
factory 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 902 Bourse Bidg., Phila. 


C A Wheel Chair is often an 
invalid’s greatest comfort. 
A ¢ offer over 75 styles of these easy, self- ropelling 


and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
~* provements. Ship direct from factory to you, 
: freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending for 
nw free Catalogue NOW. 
sO MFG. Ry) 


’ GORDON 
408 Madison Ave., LEDO, 0. 


9x15 ft. 6.50 





































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 











Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
_ — paid. From $75 to 8300 
SS can be made, Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY « coun No. 53 Bar St., Cantal Ohio. 


SEE PAGE 207 
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Landis imposed upon the Standard Oil Company, should 
ever be collected (do not start, dear friends; it never 
will be), does any one imagine Mr. Rockefeller would 
pay it, or one cent of it, or Mr. Rogers or Mr. Archbold 
or Mr. Flagler? Most assuredly the only result would 
be an increase in the price of oil; so that the fine would 
be paid by the public and would fall most grievously 
upon those least able to bear it. 

In view of these facts could anything be more pathetic 
and futile than the attitude of Mr. Roosevelt when he 
insisted, upon trying to enforce this fine that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company might be punished for violating the 
law, since it is perfectly evident that the only persons 
that,can thereby be punished are the people at large? 

Also could any conceivable conditions more perfectly 
than these reproduce the situation in this country prior 
to 1856? We have wandered a little from this phase 
of the subject. Let us return to it, for herein lies the 
plain indication of what is to happen next. 

Here, tnen, is Dr. Sherman’s celebrated Anti-Trust 
Specific as the analogue of the Missouri Compromise. 
Mr. .Roosevelt and his followers are exactly in the 
position of those that thought the Slave-owning Inter- 
ests were to be restrained by lectures, reproofs, mes- 
sages, and regulation; here are the courts siding with 
the influences in power, the .corporations carrying all 
before them, evidences of their vast corrupting methods 
steadily multiplying, all the recognized and so-called 
leaders of the people hesitating and timid, the masses 
of the people thinking far beyond the leaders, far be- 
yond merely restrictive legislation, and beginning to 
perceive the new conflict looming large upon the horizon. 

And what of the conflict ?_It will be waged upon this 
simple question, whether in this country organized wealth 
is to be the sole and absolute governing power; whether 
the new oligarchy of Interests is to do now what the 
old oligarchy of Interests failed to do after 1856. 

Any man that believes the final issue of such a con- 
flict to be doubtful, or any man that believes the exact 
nature of it is not generally foreseen and understood 
must have mislaid his American history. 


We Must Have Absolute Purity of Justice 


These people understand well enough what is going 
on. They know that the absolute and immaculate 
purity of justice is the first requisite of civilized gov- 
ernment. Not one of them supposes that the courts of 
Pennsylvania are the only courts to which the Standard 
Oil Company has had its judges appointed. No one 
supposes the senators and congressmen that have been 
tevealed as on the pay-roll of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to be the only senators and congressmen in that 
employ. No one supposes the periodicals that have 
been disclosed as owned or subsidized by the Standard 
Oil Company to comprise the list of the Standard 
Oil Company’s owned or subsidized press. No one 
supposes that the news-controlling energies of the 
Standard Oil Company stopped with the effort to com- 
mand one channel of information. No one supposes 
the clergymen and educational institutions made known 
as recipients, of the Standard Oil Company’s pensions to 
be the only clergymen and educational institutions so 
favored. 

Finally, no one supposes the Standard Oil Company 
to be the only corporation that has made these uses of 
its funds; nor that all of these revelations, great and 
small, are anything more than the surface indications 
and symptoms of the national disorder that has accom- 
panied the swift accumulation of vast wealth in the 
hands of a few; nor that these operations can go on if 
we are to preserve the republic. 

The whole thing is utterly impossible; it is as cer- 
tain to produce a revolt as day is to dawn. Wealth is 
only another name for power, which is the true end 
men see when they strive for wealth; and the power 
that a measure of wealth confers is used to gather more 
wealth, which in turn becomes more power for more 
wealth; and when all this aggregation of wealth, this 
monstrous inscrutable, indomitable, and imperial power 
is concentrated in the hands of a few able men, no gov- 
ernment on earth can withstand it and.no people live 
that it can not enslave. 


Good Men Are Sometimes more Dangerous than Bad 


These things result from purely natural and inevita- 
ble causes that have no possible connection with the 
character of the men that possess and exercise the 
power. It is a blunder we are prone to make to think 
that we are safe from danger to the republic so long as 
these men are good men. Whether they be good or 
bad is utterly immaterial. With every form and func- 
tion of the republic ostensibly intact Rome was over- 
thrown by its most esteemed citizens. As a matter ,of 
fact this country is at all times in far greater danger 
from its good men than from its bad. The men that 
control the Standard Oil Company and the men that 
buy legislators, debauch the courts, and mutilate court 
records are not conscious of evil conduct. According 
to their sincere convictions they are honest men, patri- 
otic Americans, admirable sons of the republic, useful 
citizens, and public benefactors. If they are compelled 
to resort to methods of secrecy or to things irregular 
and questionable, invariably they are coerced into such 
procedure because bad men are opposing them, or try- 
ing to thwart them, or attacking the prosperity of the 
country. Otherwise not for the world would they 
deviate from one straight path. They must own sena- 








JABALPUR, Central Provinces, India, July 31, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Steinwey : 

I am having a photograph forwarded to you which I believe will prove of interest 
to yourself and other members of your firm. It is a picture of a Steinway Piano on the move 
in Central India. 

I am the fortunate possessor of one of your beautiful drawing-room Grands, and for the 
last fourteen years it has been the greatest joy to ourselves and our friends in India. It was 
with us some years in Bombay (a warm, moist climate), and then came with us here to a very 
hot summer climate (114° in the shade), and in the winter one below freezing. 

We have now been transferred to Madras, and I am here attending to the despatch of 
our properties. The first article to be packed and attended to was my cherished piano, and I 
thought you would be interested in this picture of the first stage in the long journey to Madras 
(1,500 miles), as it left our bungalow in the charge of an elephant. 

For musical and mechanical perfection I think the Steinway is unequalled, and when my 
soldier husband has completed his service we mean to take our treasure home to England with 
us. It will emerge as good as new after a short spell in the hands of your London branch, and 
we shall both be glad to keep our old friend, as the soundboard and other important parts are 
quite perfect in spite of climatic changes and wanderings. Believe me, 


Yours very truly, 
LOUISE M. SMITH, 
(Wife of Colonel Stanley Smith, R. A., British Service. } 





Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized Steinway dealer at New York 
y & 

prices, with cost of transportation added. Illustrated catalogue and prices sent on 
request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL, 107 and 109 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Door 








BROADWAY &lith STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

Within easy access of Every Point of Interest. 

Half Block from Wanamaker's. 5 minutes’ walk 

of Shopping District. NOTED FOR: Excellence 


of Cuisine, Comfortable Appointments, Courteous 
Service and Homelike Surroundings. 
Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
Very Commodious Sample 
Rooms at Reasonable Rates 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’Hote Breakfast SOc. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 








The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


















Patented Requires no sharpening, has 
no meta! parts and 
The LEAD is meting 6 aot 


adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen like holder. 
Ask your stationer for it or send 
us 10 cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 

CUSHMAN & DENISON MPG. CO., 238 W. 23d St., New York 


ou will send you our 80- p= Be ee 
» sare "FRE oi It ad 
ickly and permanently c 4 
Pro y experience and write for 
Sree book ana S advice to 
BOGUE SCHOOL, 
1470 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis. Ind. 
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Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easi- 
est riding buggies onearth for themoney 


For Thirty-Six Years 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in 
the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for exam- 
ination and approval, guaranteeing safe delivery, and 
also to save you money. If you are not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


Elkhart, Indiana 








The Fence That Lasts Forever!’ 
CHEAPER TRAN WOOD 


6) © 
| all, nn ed 


Ornament your front yard by jnstelling a beautiful 

Iron Fence. Onur Iron Fence has Style, Finish and 

Durability, and in cost we com 5 wy World 

100 Choice 2° ene. AAdreee ] for prices. 
ON FENCE © Di ts) 


alogue. NOING INNATI, OHIO. 





























E 
NTS WANTED in every town. EASY TO SELL 


CONCRETE HOUSES 


COST LESS THAN WOOD 
More handsome than Brick. Durable 
as granite. A Pettyjohn $35.00 con- 
erete block machine, sand, gravel and 
cement are all that is needed. 

Simple, Kasy and Quick. 
We furnish full instructions. Save 
money for yourself or make money by 
selling blocks. Write for catalog 
and suggestions, 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, lad. 


Water Supply for?Country Houses 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


















No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 60 lbs. 


The ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “X.” 
Let o sur Engineers — out your needs. 











ENTE te oy, “AND ce oo 
447 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


300% PROFIT MADE 
Growing Mushrooms 














Wel ave 
had 2 ¢ Markets waiting forall you can raise. No capital 
yearsex or special place necessary. Grown in = ars, 
perience stables, sheds, boxes, etc. all the year. mn and 
growing women write for big Illustrated free booklet showing cur beds and 
mush- rm and learn how to start this easy business, 
rooms National Spawn & Mushroom Co, , Dept. 28, Boston, Mass, 
SQUAB =~ BOOK FREE 
, Mated pair Write for our handsome 19090 
billing or Free Book, telling how to make 
kissing money breeding sqnabs, We were 
From eggs first, the originators. Cloth- bound 
-¥ wu ab hook now 303 pages, 114 illus. 
eeks 


it’s creat. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 Howard St., MELROSE, Mass. 
ALL ABOUT FLOWERS, 


PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 600 Fine Engravings, 


’ also Aster, Phlox, Coxcomb, Pansy, Pink, 
worth 50 cents. All Free if you write me a letter, not a postal. 


- 2 AND WHEN WRITING why not enclose 10c. for 
ly, bright ae a Marigold, 1 year, with pkt. Double Petunia. and 
Package of 1000 kinds, for a big crazy bed. 3 lots 25 cents. 
Club with friends. GEO. W. PARK, C6, La Park, Pa. 

po cepe sy day absolutel 


$3 a Day Sure mck Siri 


and teach you free, you werkt in the. locality where ou 
live. Send nus your address and we will explain the business full: 
remember we guarantee a clear profit of $8 for every day’s work,a 
solutely sure. Writeat once, ROYAL MFG, 00., Bos frm roit, Pd 
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we will show yon how to 
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Park’s Floral Magazine, a charming illustrated month-. 








tors and representatives, to prevent injurious legisla- 
tion by the evil-minded; they must own judges, to 
check injurious and baseless litigation; they must muti- 
late court records, to forestall much evil; they must on 
the witness-stand conveniently forget everything. of 
importance, lest the detestable disturbers of public order 
gain an advantage. But never do they ,one such-act 
that in their judgment is blameworthy, nor one. not 
redounding to the greater glory of the United States of 
America, free and indivisible, now and forever. 

Yet all the time the things these good men do are 
breaking down the moral standards, corrupting justice, 
turning legislative halls into auction marts, and bring- 
ing us to a day when no man can say whether any 
decision of any court represents justice, immutable and 
immaculate, or represents the wishes of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


Buying Votes for the Greater Glory of God 


So was it when Rome was sliding down the roof; 
so was it when the Slave-owning Interests dominated 
this country. Every Slave-owning Interest that put a 
hired man on the bench, or sent a hired man to Con- 
gress, or bribed a senator, or commissioned a hired man 
to buy votes, or dominated or perverted the courts, 
acted solely for the advantage of the country and the 
greater glory of God. The negro was divinely ordained 
to be a slave; he was infinitely better off as a slave 
than as a freeman: the slave-owners were the black 
man’s best friends: they were doing him good; they 
were the instruments of Providence for his care and 
shelter. If evil-minded abolitionists compelled the 
Slave-owning Interests to resort to unpleasant methods, 
the fault was with the evil-minded abolitionists; the 
will of Providence must be carried out. Everything 
would be lovely if these pestilent agitators would only 
keep still. Slave-owning Interests did not prefer to 
purchase judges, bribe legislators, send certified checks 
to senators, shoot malcontents, or instigate riots; but 
if the wretched abolitionists would insist upon inter- 
fering with the ways of Providence the slave-owners 
would always be found faithful and resolute defenders 
of the Divine Will. 

These were the men into whose hands Providence in 
its infinite wisdom had committed the Property Inter- 
ests of the country at that time, and not Mr. Baer him- 
self more perfectly represents than they represented the 
principle of the divine right of the stronger. Read 
over the literature of the period and see. You may be 
astonished to find that with the substitution of a few 
terms all that is said now in behalf of the dominance of 
wealth was said then in behalf of the institution of 
slavery; Chancellor Day has his just and perfect pro- 
totype; the Aldriches and Lodges, the Lyman Abbotts 
and the smug Carnegies have their originals; the down- 
fall.of Foraker bears a curious resemblance to the fate 
that overtook Webster, and in the ostracism of Senator 
La Follette one can see the same kind of hatred that 
struck at Charles Sumner. 

The daily press, the pulpit, the periodicals, the voice 
of society, the organs of respectability, timid and half- 
way reformers, Professional Good Men, calculating 
optimists, scheming college managers, ‘‘ better class” 
advocates, Brahmins, bourgeois aristocrats, corporation 
jackals, and the rest are no more nearly unanimous on 
the side of established conditions than were the same 
elements in 1852. The Republican bell-wethers are no 
more confident as they joyfully assume to lead their 
flocks than were the Democratic bell-wethers in 1852. 
The rise of the corporation issue.seems no further off 
now than the rise of the slavery issue seemed in 1852. 
Then the agitators seemed silenced, as they seem silenced 
now; the Interests triumphant, the people acquiescent, 
the permanence of everything amply assured. 


After 1860—and after 1912? 


And underneath always the moral sense of the people 
goes on working, working; and unseen evolution goes 
on mining, mining; and presently the moth-eaten cita- 
dels collapse and the new issues rise. 

You should not overlook one fact, good prophet of 
the established order, when you estimate the coming 
day. Fundamentally these are a moral people, and 
the moral principle in them will triumph in every crisis. 

Then can there be the slightest doubt as to what is 
going to happen? 

The men in control of a railroad meet and ballot for 
a United States senator, their choice when made to 
be ratified by the State legislature. A conspicuous 
member of an offensive Trust decides that he would 
like to go to the Senate, and buys the required votes 
as openly and frankly as he would buy potatoes. 
Gentlemen prominent in the opposition are found to 
be the hired men of the railroad companies. A 
candidate for high office deems it advisable to make 
his peace with financial Interests and bargain about 
judges. When a railroad magnate is pleased with the 
incumbent of an elective office he dictates the nomina- 
tion of an opponent certain to be defeated. Senators 
who have been revealed as recipients of, Standard Oil 
bounty continue to retain theirseats 4nd perform (more 
or less) the duties of their office.. Judges that‘have been 
revealed as creatures of a great corpgration_ continue to 
dispense justice. Great insurance companies that have 
been found to be engines of monstrous gain and loot 
continue with practically the same methods under 
practically the same management. Railroad companies 
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BUILD YOUR OWN B BOAT—SAVE % 


Anyone can put together my knock-down boats or build 
a boat from my paper patterns. If you want to know 
how it can be done 


Send for my 1909 
Catalog No. 22 today 

I can supply you 
with the frame work 
for your boat, 
shaped, machined, 
every piece fitted 
and ready to put to- 


It shows 100 new 
models 
Today there are 
more boats built by 
inexperienced ama- 
teurs using my sys- 
tem, than by all the 
boat factories. 





Lapeodhcsoradgandicearte I can save you(1) the 


1 absolutel notte 
gether, for less] ii eiltepertect.| boat builder's profit; 
money than most } ly satistied with every-| (2), labor expense; (3), 


thing you purchase of 
Sie, on yee manney GA big selling expense; 


be —7 refunded. | (4), % of the freight. 
'. €. Brooks. | Figure it out yourself. 


lumber dealers 
charge for suitable 
rough lumber. 





Put the K. D. Sections © 
Together Yourself 


I can save you 
two-thirds on 
high grade 





Every piece is of 
selected solid oak, 
massive, 





Mission fur- simple, 
niture ship- always 
ped knock- in good 
Rows in oec- As you receive it—with sate, 


——— cushions made ready to and of a style 
- pot 0 drop in place. Just sixthat never 
pieces. joints to put together. changes. 
C. C. BROOKS, Pres.. BROOKS MFG. CO. 
3204 Ship Street, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. Est. 1901. 
Originators of the Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing 


Send for our free Boat Book 


Do not think of buying a launch 
until you see our 


Four Launch 
Bargains 


——_——— 
Only $121 for this 
. complete 16 foot 
launch. 2% H.P. cadinaiand, self- starting engine. 
93 mile per hour “*Speedaway.” #153 for 
oe ~ y topped * Winner.” $160 for po 8H. P. 
All 16 feet in length. —— result = 30 years 
experience. Weedless wheel and rudder. Shippea im- 
mediately on approval. Send postal for our handsome 
catalogue today—it’s a gem. 
C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO., 
504 Washington Street, 
Greenville, Mich. 
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only silver and 
25 $14 ACrostage 
Ov bfg book of plans with latest 

and best designs costing $800 
to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 
14 cents for postage. 


California Bungalows” 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly western 
bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cts and5 cts postage. 


Cottages and Bungalows , 6 mo soo, 


ice as. cts and 5 cts for postage. 
- r ‘Artin arobttectare”* $1 44 per Year 
The Best Home Published 
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The Mathews 

Safety Razor 

SS boxed with a stropper for shar bir dull $7.00 
Special Prices to Our _ 














Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the first 
3 afternoon out. Best grade of steel, highly nickeled, with 
> solid handle. 4. guaranteed. Saves throwi 
S away old blades. Write for our agents’ FREE OUTFIT’ 
OFFER. We show _ how to make $3 to $10 a day with- 
out experience. Write to-day. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 618 Barney Block, Dayton, 0. 


“LMADE $2400-°° 


INABOUT 2 MONTHS” 
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writes one man a few 
representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL. ESTATE 

BUSINESS. € No experience necessary; this man had 

none. I will teach you the business by mailand 

appoint you my Special Representative. You can 

work all or part of the time. A splendid opportu- 

ny for men without capital to —_ bade d- : 

Let me ——- my offer and send you my FREE BOOK. 
HERBERT HURD, Pres., Gray Realty Co., oU2 Century Bide., cones City, Mo. 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 
A plain, easily understood volume for ALI. 
who have not had the opportunity of learning 
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‘otten Ww t they once - 257 Pages. 5 
TRES CHER. Bilal 

This great little book 


sent postpaid for . . 
(stamps accepted), “leather binding, $1.00, 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. Est. 1870. 
4489 W. Belle Pl. - - St. Louls,Mo. 
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convicted of, granting rebates in one way .proceed to 
grant them in another. Traction wreckers ‘having 
looted the transportation system of one city move on to 
loot the transportation system in-another. The great 
and manifold burdens laid upon the public by stock- 
watering having been made clear, the railroads continue 
to increase the burden by more water. Every evil con- 
dition’ is rock-ribbed and fast-rooted and the people 
heed not. 


Nothing Was Settled in 1908 but the Name of -the 
Next President 


It was so in 1852; it was not so after 1860. 
so in 1908; it will not be so after 1912. 

‘*Nothing was settled in the election of 1908,” said 
President Woodrow Wilson; ‘‘but the name of the 
next President.” 

Right! But something else will be settled in the 
election of 1912. Without the volition of any man, 
without design or intention, evolution and the progress 
of events will force the issue. Before the next national 
campaign the Power will have become too great, the 
Wealth too menacing, the results too apparent, the 
failure of the pills and plasters too evident. Then out 
of the assailed moral sense cf the country there will 
come a party that will deal with these intolerable evils 
not by flipping them with lace handkerchiefs nor by 
telling them to be good, but by actually ending -the 
interference of the corporation in our public affairs. 
There will be the beginning then of such a straight, 
clean, definite contest’ between the people and the 
Interests as began in 1856, and something else will be 
determined by the election of 1912, than the name of 
the next President. 

It is, to be sure, conceivable that the party that will 
defend the existing order of things as their avowed 
champion will be called Republican; but no one can 
imagine that such a party can bear the slightest rela- 
tion to nor be in any way descended from that Repub- 
lican Party that came into existence to oppose and 
overthrow the Interests. That party has ceased to ex- 
ist; the old inspiration has long vanished and nothing 
is left but a name once of glorious significance and now 
without meaning. 

The parties are dead. Long live the parties ! 


+. % 
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The Consistent Maiden 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A MEMBER of the Audubon Society was she, 
And oh, she was a maiden full of loving 
sympathy ! 
She thought it was a horrid thing the way the 
children treat 
The poor unhappy birdies that they find upon the 


street— 

But when I took her out to dine, oh, wo is me, 
alack ! 

And wo is Mr. Audubon! she ordered canvas- 
back ! 


She boxed a little country lad we met upon the 
way 
Upon his ears so hard I fear they're echoing to- 
day. 
She whacked him once, she whacked him twice, 
she whacked him till he yelled, 
Because a pebble at a bird he brutally propelled— 
And yet I had to notice, as in front of me she sat, 
She wore a half an ostrich for to decorate her 
hat! 


She went into the Sunday-school, and lectured for 
a while, 

And said that every robin was a little wingéd 
smile, 

And bade the youngsters treat them well, before 
and after school, 


And even as to robins to observe the Golden 
Rule— 

Yet all the time her dainty cheek, so delicately 
tanned, 


She cooled with twenty peacock-tips held lightly 
in her hand ! 


I took her to the park one day, and how she 
wailed and wept 
To see the eagles, old and bald, that in the zoo 
were kept ! 
She thought it was an outrage to deprive them of 
their right 
To soar the lofty heavens in a free 
flight— 
And yet I found, when to her shrine I made a 
pilgrimage, 
She kept a small canary in a three-by-seven 
cage ! 


and graceful 


The rifle of the huntsman filled her soul with sor- 
row deep; 
She dwelt upon its horrors till she could n't hardly 
sleep. 
She tossed about full half the night at thought of 
slaughtered owls; 
Of cruel man athirst for blood of innocent young 
fowls— 
But at the dawn her weary head sank into bliss- 
ful peace 
Upon a lovely pillow stuffed with down from 
living geese ! 
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THE day for painting roofs has gone 
by. roof that needs looking after 
in order to keep it from leaking is a make- 
shift, It isn’t the kind of roofing that 
the thrifty, up-to-date man wants. 

The idea back of Amatite was the insist- 
tent demand for something better than 
the “smooth-surfaced” or so-called 
“rubber roofings,” which were always 
needing painting. 

Amatite meets this demand. You do 
not have to spend one cent on Amatite 
after it is on the building. It needs no 
painting, because it has a real mineral 
surface on top. 


. Amatite is easy to lay. The nails and 
i liquid cement for laps are furnished 
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dont need painting 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 
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free, and are enclosed giong with di- 
rections for laying, in each roll. 

The work of putting it down can be done 
by yourself, as it requires no experience. 

Now, a roofing that is as durable as 
Amatite, that is proof against everything 
but time itself, is-surely worth investi- 
gating. 


A sample can be had for the asking. 
And you ought to have it to-day. 
Then when your .roof . problems 7 
a Png Y in the way of 
leaks or new buildings—you will a a 
be prepared to order Amatite 3 


» ag 
without delay. 
Any one of the offices below will take pleasure in 
complying with your request, 


















CORNIS 


Two Years’ Credit 


If Needed Why Shouldn’t You Buy As 
Low As Any Dealer? 
Buy On The Cornish Plan which, in 


The most beautiful 





We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 


brief, places a strictly high grade piano or organ in your home, 
freight paid if you wish, at rock-bottom factor” orice,upon 
terms of your own choice, giving you one y. «1 to test the 
instrument before you need decide to.keep it and we give 
yon an Ironclad Bond of Indemnity which holds us to this 
offer and also insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


the choicest of our 50 latest styles and explains things you ought 
to know, whether you bu 
yours for the asking. 


Cornish (Co. 


From Factory to Home 
On a Year’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 








piano and organ catalogue issued; it shows 
from us or elsewhere. ‘The book is 
Wrire for it now. 
Washington, N. J. — 
Established Over 56 Years Save one-third—buy 
‘ , on the Cornish plan. 
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in America. 
any investment of capital. 


your present occupation. 


the world. 





Representative. Write 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 


Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2556 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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Our co-opeative department will give you 
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for 62-page book, Free. 
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pin boy needed. Receipts ure nearly all profit, 
date. 


Write for catalog. 


AN INVESTMENT OF SiI50 


Is the result from the operation of one American Box 
3all Alley in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go into this busi- 
ness yourself? It is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any town. 
These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week, This 
is no gambling device, but a splendid bowling game for amuse- 
ment and physical exercise. Liberally patronjzed by the best 
ople of both sexes, Quickly installed, conveniently portable, No 
Nearly 5000 sold to 


We seil on payments and our catalog is free, 
American Box Ball Company, 
PaTENTERS, 1502 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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HE American piano-player and the 
modern magazine have grown together 


from small beginnings. What the piano- 
player is to-day it owes first to its own 
artistic worth and possibilities, and second 
to magazine advertising. 


The composer Chopin wrote ‘piano com-. 
positions so difficult that musicians of ,his__ 


own period, admitting their * beauty, still 
asked: “But who can play them?” Chopin 
played some of them himself. Others were 
beyond his strength — as the great Polonaise 
depicting Poland’s splendor and downfall. 
Since Chopin’s day the development of the 
piano and the mastery of technique have 
gone hand in hand. Yet there have always 
been compositions that seemed beyond the 
resources of either. 
Finally, the American  piano-player 
appeared, and at a word the whole world 
of music was thrown open freely to every- 
body. With no training at all, and very 
brief study, it was suddenly made possible 
for a child to play acceptably the great 





tion. When American inventive genius 
‘evolved the piano-player the piano became 
a more delightful means of culture and 
pleasure. The lover of music for its own 
sake can now explore. the whole range of 


.. Chopin, whereas formerly but few of his 


_works; could be played by, an ordinary 
performer, and many of them were seldom 
heard even at professional recitals. The 
American piano-player has gone round the 
world. And the magazine gave it one ele- 
ment without which its development would 
have been retarded. That was Publicity. 

Remember that it took nearly two cen- 
turies of progress to give the piano its pres- 
ent commanding position in the world. 
Remember that the piano-player was more 
radical in principle, and not only had to be 
explained, but in many cases this latter work 
could only be accomplished by revealing 
the true possibilities of the piano at the same 
time, and itis at once apparent that without 
the magazines, backed by the vigorous edu- 
cational work of the manufacturers, the 





not play himself, or any 
other composition, however 
difficult. The most baffling 
“trick pieces” of the pro- 
fessional pianist were any- 


Polonaise that Chopin could 
The 
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Sent to any Business Man on Request 


American piano-player 
could hardly have been 
placed where it is to-day 
in so short a period. 
Between 1900 and 1905 
our production of piano- 








body’s. Famous composi- 
tions over which critics 
quarreled were brought to 
any home. As one of the 


duct a 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem 2? Do you sell your pro- 


latter plan builds up an asset that is 


players grew more than two 
hundred per cent., and 
the influence of the new 
instrument ‘on the piano 


or by name? The 


y. : ; yours—and the magazines could make 
critics has said himself: ig poy te my ee tg stared industry was so marked 
rr . periodicals n 
“The  piano-player has bave an organization that can focus that our output of 
- sic ‘tee 2? on your selling problem large ex- : ; 
taken music out of politics. pei: wn. My, sms Nyy hbo pianos nearly doubled in 


For several generations 
we have produced the finest 
pianos in this country — 
none finer made by any na- 





serve you—and will gladly undertake 
to do it, Address or call 


zur Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


the same five years. This 
growth, however, is as 
nothing to the future pos- 
sibilities. 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowledge vital to a 
happy. successful life has been collected 
in * SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(/iustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
fT Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Shonid Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 





Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
“ Sexology " is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, WMlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 102, PHILA, PA. 
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How Does Your 
Garden Grow? 


[Continued from page 215) 


were approaching. Really they were near enough so 
that their shrill exclamations could be distinctly heard. 
But Philip was oblivious. ‘‘ Ellen, do you hear me?” 
he repeated wrathfully. 

‘1 do, but I see no reason why Eliza should have 
gone out there this morning or any other morning.” 

*“You are upholding Eliza against me! ” 

Each was looking the other indignantly in the eye, 
the old Philip certain that he was in the right, the old 
Ellen Garden determined not to give in to her hus- 
band’s fault-finding. They were hotly conscious of 
each other and unconscious of all the rest of the world, 
when, suddenly, by a common impulse, the word 
‘‘promise”’ flashed upon both. With a rush of regret 
and shame, they kissed each other then and there upon 
the street. In the still pear-tree over their heads a few 
leaves were turning idly round and round. For the 
minute it was so breathlessly quiet that the buzzing of 
the June bugs could be distinctly heard. And the even- 
ing light was so clear that not only four pairs of staring 
human eyes could be seen but also the bright little eyes 
of a nut hatch proceeding, with a noble disregard for 
attitude, up the tree upside down. 

Two sheepish, grinning faces were raised to confront 
Aunt Polly, who in sheer amazement had come to a 
standstill twenty-five feet from them. Almost abreast of 
Aunt Polly were three pairs of round bright eyes, fastened 
in an astonishment that wavered only from Philip to 
Ellen and Ellen back to Philip. So concentrated was 
this astonishment that when Philip himself lifted his hat 
the stare was relaxed but for an instant, and then, by 
necessity, until these young ladies could on the follow- 
ing day give to their admired professor attention unusual 
in the college class-room. 

After her errand was done, Aunt Polly went thought- 
fully homeward. . 

“Samuel, do you remember what I told you this 
afternoon about Philip and Ellen Garden?” 

“*Yes, my dear.” 

“Il saw something this evening—most extraordinary 
—which in the light of what I said I really can’t explain.” 

The lawyer in Samuel Langford was alert at once. 

“Tl saw,” said Aunt Polly, ‘‘ those two children, in 
broad daylight—that is, almost broad daylight—right 
in the street, and with some of the college girls coming 
toward them as well as myself, | saw— 

‘Heavens, Polly, you saw!” exclaimed her husband, 
in a mock-tragic voice. 

‘*Samuel, | saw those two children kiss each other 
in broad daylight! ” 

Samuel Langford fell back in his chair. ‘‘In broad 
daylight, in broad daylight!” Then he began to stroke 
his chin while the twinkle in his eye grew brighter and 
brighter. His mind was really at work on this spec- 
tacle, for he was certain that Philip and Ellen Garden 
would not do so unconventional a thing without good 
reason. There was history there. But all he said to 
his wife was, ‘‘ Well, Polly, what do you think it | 
means? 

“Philip is always experimenting with what he calls 
‘emotions.’ Do you suppose it could be one of 
Philip’s experiments ?” 

‘*Well, no; no, I don’t think it was a psychological 
experiment,” he answered gravely; ‘‘ perhaps it was 
just a ‘ psychological moment.’ ” 


- 
A Ready-made Verdict 


Farco, North Dakota, once boasted a composite post- 

master and coroner. He was called one day to 
give his verdict upon the case of a stranger who had 
been the victim of a fit on the main street. As the man 


‘was known to nobody he was hurried to the much- 


prized new ‘‘City Hospital.” There the case was 
diagnosed as appendicitis, but when the operation took 
place the attending surgeon discovered that the patient 
had been previously relieved of his appendix. The 
doctor endeavored to retract his steps, but the strange 
man died from the effects of the operation. 

The postmaster-coroner, in rendering his verdict, 
filled in the space after ‘‘Cause of Death” with a rub- 
ber stamp which read, ‘‘Opened by Mistake.” 

Lawrence M. Kiptincer. 
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Immune Without It 


"There had ‘been considerable agitation in a Western 
city concerning the equipment of school buildings 

with fire-escapes, following one of those occasional 
holocausts where ordinary precautions would have 
prevented loss of life. About the time school opened, 
two children were discussing the petty matters of their 
little world. One was a girl of eight, the other a boy 
of seven. 

‘Have you been vaccinated yet?” asked the girl. 

‘*No, | don’t have to be,” replied the boy. ‘‘ They’re 
going to put fire-escapes on our building.”—Etuis O. 
Jones. 
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Two Hundred and 
Light 


[Continued from page 227] 
ten dollars. In the morning these will be given to 
you.” 

Two Hundred and Eight seemed to accept the situa- 
tion resignedly, though it was with an. evident effort 
that he raised his eyes and nodded an acknowledgment 
of the decision. He had been in the prison so long 
that it was only by an effort of memory that he could 
comprehend the little time that went before; those 
days, so far-distant, when the .world had seemed so 
bright. Some things he had heard, of course, from 
new prisoners who had tried to talk to him; news 
of a great war, and then of big things that were. Of 
giant ships and marvelous carriages, and steam cars that 
ran like the winds, and of yet another war; but most 
of these he had smiled at, for he could not understand. 
The harsh routine of prison life, the daily toil, the 
rations so meagerly served out, the rough words, the 
curses and sometimes a blow, these he knew because 
he had been a part of them, and the four great walls 
bounded his world to the exclusion of all else. At first 
the memories, the agonies of those earlier years, had 
tugged at him until he feared he would go mad; but 
now things were different. He alone had stood still, 
and the rest, outside, had rushed by him. Others had 
been in the sunshine, making great plans and putting 
them into execution. Some—no doubt his old friends 
—had won their way to the heights, and were now con- 
tent to drop back quietly into the shadowland again, 
to give others their chance. He had accomplished 
nothing, had made nothing, had won nothing. Instead, 
in a justifiable attempt, as he thought, to punish the 
one who would have destroyed his home, he had 
entered worse than death. But it was all far away 
now. Mary had gone; was perhaps waiting for him 
over there where he must soon follow. In,the morning 
he must wander out into the world and face its terror 
alone. Where couldhe go? What could he do? The 
State had taken away his years when he was useful, 
and now he was a mere hulk, to be turned adrift to 
meet, what? Well, if it must be— 

He rose slowly from his chair and tottered slightly, 
for sixty-seven years does not rest lightly when it has 
been driven home by rigid discipline and hard, coarse 
fare. The warden moved to help him, but Henderson 
reached his side and gently drew the withered old arm 
into his own and led him to the door. 

‘Don’t ring,” he said; ‘‘1’ll see him through.” 

When they had gone the warden sat down again. It 
was hard, the law. But what could he do? Perhaps 
some provision might be made for this wreck that was 
soon to be launched upon the seas again, all unpre- 
pared, but it did seem needlessly cruel to send him 
away. The thought led him on to the contemplation 
of his daughter’s future. Katherine and Henderson 
were to be married; that was understood. What if 
some such thing as this should come to her; and he 
shuddered at the thought. 

While he was still in the midst of this the door 
opened and Henderson returned. He looked pale and 
drawn, for the tragedy of Two Hundred and Eight’s 
life sat heavily upon him. He dropped into the chair 
beside the warden’s desk. 

**Well?”’ said the latter. 

“‘He’s resigned, of course. Has accepted the inevita- 
ble, but is full of a deadly fear. What a thing—a 
cruel thing it is. What can this poor old soul do out 
there? The State mercifully gives him ten dollars to 
start life anew upon at sixty-seven. My God, it’s 
enough to make a man turn anarchist! But he shan’t 
suffer; not if | have to pawn my soul to keep him 
from it. It’s damnable; that’s what it is; damnable—” 

“Hush, Jim!” admonished the warden, sternly. 

“Oh, it’s well to cry ‘hush,’ but where’s the 
remedy? A new suit, says the State, and ten dollars, 
and you can go to hell for what we care. It would 
make a stone image laugh.” 

‘<There are always the charities as a last resort—” 
began the warden. 

“Yes, those ‘organized charities, carefully iced, in 
the name of a cautious, statistical Christ,’” quoted 
Henderson, {with a bitter laugh. ‘‘Don’t make me 
think you a fool, warden.” 

“Then stop this hysteria,” commanded the other. 
“It’s bad enough, we know, but this only makes it 
worse.” 

With an effort Henderson managed to get control of 
himself, and turned to the warden again. 

““Where were his friends, that they left him to rot 
here alone?” he asked at length. 

‘“*You heard what he said. His wife died when they 
took him away from her. As to his friends, perhaps 
they had justification—that is if there were any friends. 
l’ve been looking up the record. | find that he was 
not always known as Two Hundred and Eight. He 
was formerly given another number, and then it was 
changed, within six months of his coming here. The 
man who had his old number escaped in the delivery of 
’59—eighteen of them got away, and five were never 
captured. His old number was one of those who was 
never taken. You know the system in such cases. 
The details are kept dark. Probably his friends were 
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Paints and Finishes 
For Spring Housecleaning 


PRING housecleaning time suggests a freshening up 
S of everything about the home—a touch of paint or 
enamel here—a little stain or varnish there—and 
what a difference it makes. For instance, what could be 
prettier or more inviting than a dainty bedroom with 
walls, furniture and woodwork all enameled in white or 
some delicate tint to harmonize nicely with draperies 
and furnishings. 


ACME QUALITY 


ENAMEL (Neal's) 


gives that smooth, beautiful, genuine enamel surface so 
sanitary and easy to keep bright and attractive. Anyone 
can apply it by following the simple directions on the can. 
ACME QUALITY VARNISH—Gives a durable, lustrous finish to door 
frames, window-sills, scuffed stairs, etc. Inexpensive and easily applied. 


ACME QUALITY NEW LIFE—Cleans, polishes, and renews the finish of 
all kinds of wood, metal and polished surfaces. 


ACME QUALITY FLOOR W Au—Reody for use. 
1 us, satin-like surface easily cared for and ver 
adapted for the wax finish so popular for furniture an: 


Gives a handsome, 
durable. Equally 
woodwork. 
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If it’s a surface to be p led, stained, 
varnished or finished in any way, there’san ACME 
QUALITY Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Textbook on Paints and Finishes tells 
wun ee what paint, enamel, stain or varnish to buy for 
any kind of work and the best way toapply it. Every one should 
keep a copy handy. Gives you just the information you want, 
when you wantit, Write fora complimentary copy. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. L, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 
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We will ship ou a 


“RANCER” BICYCLE 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL “raNcensicvcue 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten days free 
trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we claim 
for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason Whatever 
\ you do not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will mot de out one cent. 


1M We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to:rider at lower 
i ' LOW FACTORY PRICES vri-es than an other house. We save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s 
I\, profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, 
me) etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard 


of low prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1909 Ranger Hicycle 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED furnished by us. You wil astonished at tho eendertalie len orice 
and the liberal propositions and special offers we will give on the first 1909 sample going to yourtown. Write at 
once for our special offer. DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pe of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogue and learn our prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS; you can sell our bicycles under 
BOND MAND HiC¥Ch kos limited number taken in trade by our one 
‘ b @ lim! number en in le our Chicago retail stores will be cl ut 
at once at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. . _ : 4 
single wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKES, ss! Sie uae rv not ois 
ut Ww! y for our rge Catalog ntifally illustra containin, t fund of interestin 
matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. rite it now. ves: : a 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. DI5, 


‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 
We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages and towns in 


the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 
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360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actnal factory prices, No stove or range has a higher repu- 
tation or nay A better satisfaction. Yourunno risk. You save all dealers’ profits. 


We pay the freight. Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 151. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 820. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking and roasting easy 
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FAT FOLKS 


Most grateful and comforting is 
a warm bath with Cuticura Soap 
and gentle anointings with Cuti- 


cura. ‘This pure, sweet, econom- 
ical treatment brings immediate 
relief and refreshing sleep to skin- 
tortured and disfigured little ones 
and rest to tired, fretted mothers. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations and chafings, Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
worth their weight in gold. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 


Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, ete.; U.S.A.. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 


Sole Props. 133 Columbus Ave., le 
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for Whooping Cough 
| Croup, Sore Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
aS ee mem Colds, Diphtheria 
** Used while you sleep.’’ Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 
directly on the nose and throat making 


easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
re throat and stops the cough. 
Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 


it ts 


hy thing 
Dreatn 


It 1 boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best 
years of successful use. 
For Sale By All Drug ists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada, 


recommendation is its 30 

















never notified of the change in numbers, and, believing 
he had escaped with the rest, were content to let it 
rest that way. At any rate, | can find no record of 
their having visited him after that date.” 

‘*Perhaps so. It sounds reasonable,” sighed Hender- 
son. ‘‘And the wife died—he says.” Again he walked 
to the open window, and then turned back. 

‘*Where’s Katherine?” he asked abruptly. 

‘*With her aunt, in Néw, York,” responded the other. 

‘*With your permission, |’m going to take that poor 
old wreck out there to the city in the morning, and 
I’m going to stay two or three days. There must be 
some niche for. him’ somewhere, and | ’ll have to fit 
him into it. It would be heartless to let him go alone. 
And | want'to see Kitherine, if you'll give me her 
address.” ‘ ie: 

‘*Don’t drag her into this thing,” begged the warden. 

‘*1 can handle it.alone,” replied his‘ assistant,’shortly. 

As the prison bell boemed-the hour of seven the’next 


‘morning, Henderson and thatswhich was formétly Two 


Hundred and Eight but which was now Mr. Richard 
Melville, gentleman of*leisure,.walked forth -together 
from.the big gates. .. As the.portals closed behind*them 
Melville. shrank .closersto "his Companion, and they 
stepped.down the street to the.city that had forgotten 
the man it hadscast out forty-seven years before. 

Hendersongtook; him at orice to Fourteenth Street and 
let him seeqthe “enormous growth of the town north- 
ward—seven: miles or; more, until .it; was stopped by 
the river—and ,the shaken ‘old man -stgod* helpless at 
the thought ‘of trying to recall the shaded spétithat had 
been- occupied «by “the cottage with the wistaria, that 
lay-so far out in the country in those other days. The 
vast modern monster had long since grown up and 
around and over that.quiet spct, and in its stead there 
was nothing but miles and miles of brick and stone and 
iron, clanging ceaselessly to the throb of that mighty 
life that was jnever still. It was maddening to the 
relic of those other.days, this wild rushing of the city 
by him. _ The jpictures he had carried away so many 
years ago’ were far different, and even age can not dim 
those early impressions. Now the pictures were simply 
blotted out. 

All during the night that followed the old man lay 
in an unaccustomed bed and fearfully harkened to the 
city roar by him; the city that had taken from him the 
best that had. come into his life; the vague demon that 
slowly and insiduously crept upon his little haven, and 
wiped it and its environs out as if they had never been. 
The agony and the terror of his soul had kept him 
from the merciful unconsciousness of sleep, and he had 
risen early, just as the first faint blush of dawn showed 
in the eastern sky—as he had risen during the last 
forty-seven years. He had crawled into the stiff and 
unfamiliar garments the generous State had given him, 
and had slipped out into the fearful, unfamiliar streets. 
He was overpowered with a longing to see the remnants 
of his world that had disappeared, if nothing else. 

It was the homing instinct of the animal that led 
him, perhaps, or some half-forgotten memory of the 
way he used to take—before. Almost without know- 
ing why, he turned into one of the long avenues and 
painfully made his way along it. There were huge 
vellow ca#s he might have taken, but he was terrified 
by them; they rolled so swiftly by him, and seemed so 
many living embodiments of the monster. He came to 
a vast stretch of trees and grass, and his heart leaped 
within him, for he thought that here at last the big 
city had stopped, vanquished by the quiet but mighty 
power of nature. With his faint oid heart pulsing fit- 
fully and gladly he hastened into the orderly paths, 
and, despite the tortuous windings, managed to keep 
his way to the northward—to that direction where the 
little cottage had been. From afar off the waking city 
sent forth its stirring call for action, and with that same 
gripping fear at his breast the old man hurried on; on 
through the trees and by the unfrequented ways. He 
saw no one, for only the birds and the squirrels chirped 
and chattered at him, and the rising sun sent its first 
slanting beams across the treetops and gilded them 
until the dewdrops shone like jewels. 

Then, quite suddenly, he came to an abrupt ending 
of the scene. Beyond he discovered the grim, precise 
array of ‘brick and stone that told of the great city 
reaching still far into the distance. He had climbed 
wearily to the top of a little hill when he met the recur- 
rence of his enemy, and his heart sank within him. Far 
away, to the limit of his dim vision, stretched the ser- 
ried ranks of walls and roofs, and he sat down weakly 


upon a bench and wept. The storm of emotion racked’ 


and tore him, until at length he glanced up in a very 
torture of hopeless terror. To his left there suddenly 
opened, across the roofs, a hint of green, and rock, and 
the shimmer of a great river, and his spirits bounded 
with renewed hope. The big river! He remembered 
that; it had lain not far from his paradise, and with 
quickened step he set off again. As he hurried on he 
seemed to find something familiar in bits of things here 
and there. This little valley, even though it was filled 
to overflowing with his enemy’s works, still held some- 
thing of a memory for him, and across the half-century 
of years there was wafted a dim remembrance. Far 
down at the end of the street he was traversing there 
loomed the Palisades: those grim sentinels that guarded 
the farther shore of the river, and even his dim eyes 
could see a scarf in that mighty, rocky face; ascarf that 
had been a landmark for centuries. 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MRE The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


THE 


jr CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


l INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES Semmm 


























Dickson Memory 


Learn Photography 
. 

Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 

Engravers and 3-Color Operators Earn from $20 te $50 per week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Estab lished 16 years. Endorsed 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 
phers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
Graduates placed in good tions. Write for catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 


Illinois College of Photography Or) 951 Wabash Ave., Effingham, I. 
Bissell College of Phote-Engraving. No saloons in Effingham. 


pecial Values 
in Old Violins 


The Lyon & Healy collection now offers 
some rare old gems at exceedingly low 
prices. Through this collection have 
f passed the finest violins ever sold in 
America. Thousands of satisfied patrons. You are 
invited to send for 60-Day Discount Circular. We will 
send with it a copy of our beautiful catalog of Old 
Violins—free. Prices from $50 to $10,000. Easy pay- 


ments if desired. 
Lyon & Healy, 85 Adams St., Chicago 


@- WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our uates fill h Salaried 
—— are ing Hig jar’ 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy faseinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N18 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


[Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
ractical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
rite for large catalogue. 
CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 
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= UCCESS 
greater intellectually than 
Ah 2 ineupesatee. Increases 
MEMBER i.eiv dy memory for faces, names, 
WRITE TO-DAY a ge age studies, conversation; develops 


king, writing, ° 
hool, 796 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 












PARKER’S JJAIR RRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 

PrRomMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 

Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
its Youthful Color 

Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists 
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He was almost reeling now, his breath coming in 
short gasps that caused him pain, and his old I.mbs 
weary and weak. He staggered on down the street, 
and a hectic flush came into his pallor-stricken cheeks. 
Something within him seemed to cry out that here was 
a familiar thing, and the tears started unbidden from , 
his heavy-lidded eyes. He was clinging to the railings 
before a huge stone structure when the scent of wistaria 
came to his quivering nostrils, and he started weakly. 
Feebly he felt his way along the iron palings, and sud- 
denly came upon an open space—a forgotten or neg- 
lected bite in the appetite of the demon. Within a 
shambling fence was a patch of green lawn, and a few 
feet back from the hard stone street there was a quaint 











little gable-roofed cottage, and growing before it—a 
gnarled and twisted wistaria vine. With a choking cry 
the old man fell to the pavement and lay there in the 
dust. 
It was two days later that Henderson, who had 
searched the city for him, traced the old man to the 9 
little house that nestled, forgotten, between the two Publish Cl S ] 
tall buildings. Entering the shabby gate he found a ers earance a e ‘ 
sirl seated in an old chair beneath the wistaria. She these fascinating volumes of Muhlbach, because they will bring you a wealth 
mal not more than twenty, perhaps, and as she came You Should Have of charming hours. Read the delightful pages that tell of rare, old, fragrant 
forward to meet him, he saw that she was not unlike love stories of *‘fair women and brave men” of Long Ago; of bluff old King Hal, he that loved not wisely 
that old miniature that had lain so long in the locket in but too well; of the stirring battles of Frederick the Great and his resistless soldiers; of the “love that 
the warden’s safe. When he made known his errand lies in woman's eyes” whether in the marble courts of Queen Hortense and Empress Josephine or in 
she smiled at him. the liberty-loving huts of Andreas Hofer and his Tyrolean fighters; of the scarlet gleam of the French 
‘“He speaks of you,” she said softly. ‘‘He is my Revolution, the gay laughter of noble ladies, the flights, elopements, abductions, the roar of approaching 
grandfather, you know, and he did not know that we mobs, and the rumbling prison carts, and the tragic ride of Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. 
were here. We had thought him dead, long years ago, . led Napoleon, the poor Corsican boy, to the head of and Empire; how he 
before | was born, or — mother even. She—my Read How Destiny conquered and lost alike in love and war; howan emperor could love, and 
grandmother—died after they had taken him away how he could break a woman's heart—all this you'll find in these enchanting pages, rich in the splendor 
from her, and my mother was born just a little while of courts, the clash of battle, and the pulsating heart throbs of many of the most dashing men and the 
before she went. You see he never knew he had a most lovely women of all history. 
daughter. He had never heard of that—where he was. The Encyclopedia Brittanica says: ‘‘Muhlbach’s works show a talent for lively description and 
It was so long ago.”” She paused and sighed. ‘‘Always narration that gives enduring popularity and a power in weaving alluring romances from those stirring 
the house has been kept as it was. My grandmother times that is unsurpassed.” 
asked that it should be so, for she never believed that 
he had died, but thought perhaps he would come back 
some day and would want to see his home. Will you 18 Siik 
come to see him?” Beautiful Cloth 
She led the way into the little house, and by the Volumes, Ss Gibcass Miah . 2h app RS Fe Binding, 
window sat Richard Melville. Beside him was a gray- 9000 ae ae e ss 
haired woman who looked into his face with wonder- Pages, > oa - - > aa Sd -~ | ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Teas 
ment in her eyes. The lines of agony in the old man’s wins tupice titted tohhadh Wann Radics Oks = Ge : a Gilt 
face had given place to a great peace, and the terror Full : =. ‘ Tops 
was gone from him now. It was as if the mask of Page Tiles 
many years had droppedaway. He smiled as the young Photo- in 
man approached, and held out his withered hand. gravures Gold 
‘1 have come home,” he said, ‘‘ after many years.” 
He paused, and Jaid his fingers on those of the gray- 
haired woman. 
4'09 


‘*! wonder if Mary knows,” he said. O I Pri Off Send No Money Now. Just your name PY ivspeetion 
“fe “f- ur 2 ce er and address on attached coupon and we S___couroy, 


2 The K. verside 


will ship you the complete 18 volume set of the world renowned Muhlbach's Historical © Publishiaz Co. 
ve ot : : - : 7e ; , +, 
Hotel Cells Romances for five days’ FREE examination. Look them over in your home. © Marquette Bldg. 

" If they do not satisfy you perfectly, notify us and we will send you shipping directions for A: Chicago, 1.1. 
T HE chief difference between the average hotel cell their return. If they do -_~ you, send us $1.00 and pay balance in nine small monthly & pare cond ane for = 
and the average prison cell, viewed from the stand- amounts of $2.00 each. This is about 6 cents a day—no more than you would spend for aniiuation, the 16 vols. 
apie &¢ prison ce otha’ Sear “ postage stamps for 3 letters. This really is a chance of a lifetime of securing these set of preeoe e o ya 
point of social psychology, is that one is locked on the arkable books at < h ] d esi a die y . “ _ Novels, &8 per your } Price 
I . ; > remarkab 00 at a much lower price and easier terms than ever has been, or Clearance Sale Offer to Success 
inside to keep outsiders out, while the other is locked will be offered. andes of these sets have sold for £4002 and are well worth it. Pa Readers. If satisfactory I will 
| sutside een } re j The “c Our price of $10.00 for 18 volumes, about $1.00 a volume, will never again | » reinit you $1 within 5 days and $2 
on the outside to keep insiders in. The occupant of T < b ever ag be w por 1mGlith 10rd iromtien, Tt eee cake: 


equaled. This clearance sale gives you the dealers’, jobbers’ and agents’ 


the hotel cell is afraid that something will be done to 9 factory | agree to advise you within 5 






: : '- profits. You are dealing direct with the manufacturer. We guarantee satis- > - - 
him or that something will be taken from him by some faction inevery way, Send coupon todey and secure these truly wonder- & days, and return books at your expense. 
one who ought to be in a prison cell. That is the the- ful books—the greatest of their kind published. They will add to your 
; : enjoyment and knowledge. Don’t miss this !4-price clearance offer. 

ory of it. ‘ BORO.» iasccocdvvasicehadecddossescicens Scece SUbeenbee 

“*Lock your door and leave your valuables at the THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ftice,” cautior > obliging innkeeper. ** J ‘ 
office,” cautions the obliging innkeepe If you had 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinois 





valuables you would n’t be here,” observes the witty 
prison keeper. That is to say, the question of valua- 
bles seems to enter largely into the matter. + 7 

It would be great to have a civilization which con- Start a Printing Shop 
sidered valuable only those things which could not be 
stolen, such as mental and meral equipment, skill, and We can furnish you with press, type and all material so 
goodfellowship. Then we could be a little more so- | you can start a small printing office in your own home and 
ciable We could talk to each other without button- make money printing circulars, cards, envelopes and bills 


ing our coats or feeling for our diamond studs every — ee ee BORATED TALCUM 


few minutes. Then the man who willingly secluded ion aac 

himself in a stuffy hotel cell could be locked in and fits at all prices. We have TOILET POWDE 
made to stay there, on the ground that something ter- been in business for many : , 
tible was the matter with him.—E.tis O. Jones. years and thousands of ¥ > 


. ‘i E successful husiness men 
A Vote at Stake 


today got their start by 
buying one of our outfits: 
‘ er rere 
] W. Mappin, the Conservative candidate in a vigor- sencudupacaeaarele 
“ous Nova Scotia campaign, was driving near Cata- send you pictures of our 
lone one evening, and came across an old woman who different presses, samples, 
was chopping wood at the door. Her husband being 

absent, he threw off his coat and cut all the wood in 

sight. It is customary among the Scotch people of 
of money at odd hours, 
Waal,” she replied, ‘‘it is just as easy to make a 


type, and all the things 
that country to rte i h favor 
lit country to tender tea as a return fot such favors, Here is a splendid chance for boys and young men who can 
cup of tea for two asforone. Alex. Johnson, the Liberal - 




















we sell. You can start in 
and the old woman offered to thake Mr. Maddin a cup. spare a few hours each week. 


business for yourself for a 
‘No, thank you,” he said; ‘lam afraid it is too | KELSEY PRESS CO., Dept. 41, Meriden, Conn. 


few dollars and make a lot 
much trouble.” 























( indidate is out in the barn milking the cows for me, THE SA LA RY VA LUE “Baby’s Best Friend” 
and I am going to give him a cup of tea as soon as S and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
he is through.” —J. A. Cameron. OF HORTHAND prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 
a For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
. A NEW BOOK THAT TELLS HOW TO EARN $600 fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
E Many pecple are lke a balloon. There is not TO $5,000 A YEAR. Greater demand than ever for earn- on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
ch 2 , est young men and women who write Practical Shorthand. Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
mich in them but hot air; but you can always Greater Opportunities always open. atwee secering position, hus the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
. . ° because you y i ose s 
see them. They manage to keep in the public eye. Vital Secrets of Business. ie sou have studied: Shorthand and ba pera a MENNEN CO., Nowark, N. J. re 
2 ailed, or you desire to. learn an easy practical system that ennen’s rated Skin No samp 
The man who learns every “‘ little dodge” invari- oS ee, qoee cenvinge Nepepecst, cont See Se ee Specially prepared for a Sold only ® 
x " . LESSON an e . Wri y. % 
ably becomes a man with a soiled mind. PONDENCE INSTITUTE, 1118 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. | f Mennen's Sea Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 
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Municipal 
Bonds 


ARE direct obligations of established 


communities— 

Issued to provide public im- 
provements— 

Secured by the taxable real 
and personal property of the 
citizens— — 

Protected by ample legislation — 

* Paid as to principal and inter- 

est from tax collections— 

Safe—and comprise a supenor 
form of investment. 








€ We buy Municipal Bonds direct in entire 
issues after careful investigation by experts— 
and distribute to our clients at net prices. 
We aim to provide a loan and sale market 
on such issues. At the present time we 
offer a variety of Municipal Bonds yielding 
from 358 % to 5%, issued by Cities,Counties, 
Towns, and School Districts in twenty 
different States. Offerings on request. 


Write for Circular No. G-30 more fully de- 
scribing Municipal Bonds and our service 
on them. State if offerings are desired. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO’ 


152 Monroe Street 424 California Street 











Knowledge of Investments 


| A 27-Page Booklet for Investors 





The Wisdom of Studying Investments. 
Forms of Bonds. 
Sinking Fund. 
‘And Interest” Prices. 

Payment and Delivery of Bonds. 
Management of Corporations. 
Duties of Directors and Operating Officials. 
Declaration of Dividends. 


The Question of Income and Market. 





Write for Booklet No. 78: 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Sts., 





New York 
| Branch Offices: Albany, N. ¥Y.—Chicago, Ill.—Boston, Mass. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

ees 














To Net 5 Per Cent 


We are offering Bonds of a Company 
the entire Capital Stock of which is 


OWNED BY THE 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 


Mecarcet & Co. 


Bankers 


5 Nassau Street, New York City 














"Tue old saying that ‘tis an ill 

wind that blows nobody 
any good finds an interesting 
reversal in modern financial 
affairs, for the reason that it 
usually happens that a good 
wind may sometime blow some- 
body harm. In this particular 
case the good wind is the return of confidence and 
prosperity, and the harm comes frdm the flock of 
financial fakers that travels in the wake of such a 
movement, seeking to separate the average man and 
woman from savings and other funds that should only 
find the safest employment. This state of affairs has 
a twofold interest for the investor; ‘first, the lesson 
that is conveyed by the extraordinay resource and re- 
covery of the country after panic, and, second, the 
warning not to be lured by ‘‘get rich quick” promises 
which are again abroad in the land. 


The Return of Confidence 


Let us first take up business conditions. The most 
cheerful present-day fact is what might well be called 
the return of confidence and the beginning of the old 
régime of commercial stability and order. The rebound 
in business which began with the election of Mr. Taft 
has kept up steadily, until the launching of his admin- 
istration finds it in full swing and the wheels humming 
everywhere. 

There are many signs of favorable development. 
Nothing is more significant of new conditions than the 
increase in building operation. Only a short time ago, 
James J. Hill remarked that he had seen more new 
building in the past four months than he had seen for 
the whole previous year. 

One of the best barometers ‘of business may be found 
in the railroads. When times are teeming they can not 
find enough cars to haul the freight. Car shortage 
usually means prosperity. Idle cars always mean stag- 
nation. The decrease in the number of idle cars during 
the past six months has been significant. 

More than this, many railroads are ordering new 
equipment. The Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburg 
have ordered 2,200 new freight cars; the Chicago & 
Alton has ordered twenty new locomotives and a large 
consignment of passenger coaches, and so on. The 
orders for steel rails have increased at a tremendous rate, 
the Baltimore & Ohio alone having ordered thirty-seven 
thousand tons. This in turn has helped to keep the 
wheels whirling in the great steel plants. Scores of 
these and other industrial establishments that have been 
on half time, or altogether closed, have started up, and 
the smoke is pouring from the chimneys all over the 
country. 

A still more impressive sign of the soundness of things 
is afforded by the banks. Not only have their clearings 
(an unfailing sign of commercial conditions) increased 
but this interesting thing has also happened: after the 
panic of 1903 the banking world was for a number of 
years embarrassed by huge, unproductive surpluses. 
After the panic of the autumn of 1907, the banks re- 
sumed normal operations within six months, a most 
emphatic sign that underlying conditions are absolutely 
sound. 

Business men generally recognize that there can be 
no complete restoration of our old-time volume of busi- 
ness until the tariff matter is settled and there is some 
permanent revision of the currency laws: Yet the most 
earnest advocates of tariff revision feel that a swift 
change in it would be as bad as no change at all. A 
gradual change, in their opinion, would enable the great 
corporations like the railroads to fund their floating debt 
and take care of the short-term obligations made neces- 
sary by the conditions of two years ago. A gradual 
revision would mean the continuance of easy money 
markets. 

Equally grave is the necessity for currency reform. 
There is a feeling of confidence that the administration 
of Mr. Taft will mark the introduction of a scientific 
currency which will place the United States on a fair 
basis with other nations in this direction. As the dole- 
ful record of our panics show, our currency is so inelas- 
tic that when a great crisis in our commercial affairs 
comes, instead of responding to the emergency, it con- 
tracts. The Emergency Currency Legislation provided 
for last year was only a makeshift, and the national 
banks have scarcely taken any advantage of it. By its 
provisions, national banks under certain conditions are 
permitted to issue circulation on any securities, includ- 
ing commercial paper, owned by them. Practically all 
kinds of bonds are available for this circulation, which 
is restricted however to five hundred million dollars. 
In order to issue this, the national banks of a com- 
munity must form an association. All this is of course 
cumbersome, and the hope is expressed by our most emi- 
nent financiers that the United States will ultimately 
have a great central bank, like England, France, and 
Germany, which, in time of stress and storm, will be 
our Gibraltar. 

Yet, despite the handicap of antiquated currency 
laws and the turmoil of an animated Presidential cam- 
paign, the country has emerged serene and smiling from 


How the Financial Fakers 
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of Returning Prosperity 
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the travail of the past fourteen 
months, which is further proof 
of its amaging resiliency and 
that our resources are greater 
than those of any other coun- 
try. The United States is to-day 
the world’s granary and is fast 
becoming the world’s workshop. 

One proof of this lies in the remarkable absorption of 
the great mass of new securities issued during 1908. 
First it must be borne in mind that last year was a year 
immediately succeeding a panic. Yet it was one of the 
greatest financial activity and many new issues. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the total issue of bonds, 
notes, and stocks of our railroad and industrial corpor- 
ations last year amounted to a billion and a half dollars, 
par value. The securities of the national Government, 
States, counties, and municipalities, added four hundred 
million dollars more to the list, or approximately a total 
of two billion dollars. To this sum, the railroads alone 
contributed more than six hundred million dollars. 

The fact that this huge mass of securities was ab- 
sorbed was not due to the fact that there was an excess 
of ready money after a panic but because the people 
knew how to take advantage, after the lesson of a panic, 
of the best type of securities. 


Issues This Year 


From the way this year has started out there is every 
indication that it will be another big year of new se- 
curities, and of the best type, too., Thus there is no 
excuse for the average investor to be decoyed into buy- 
ing speculative bonds or stocks with the lure of quick, 
rich profits in them. 

A survey of the securities already brought out this 
year is interesting. New financing marked the month 
of January. The actual issues of railroads and industrial 
corporations during the first four weeks of the year 
aggregated $157,655,000, which is about the same as 
the issue for the same period of 1908. The difference 
between the financing this year and last is that last year 
many corporations had to bring out short-term notes 
owing to money rates while this year they can bring 
out bonds. Hence the railroads are now making 
provisions to take up their short-term notes with the 
proceeds of long-term bonds, which may be issued 
with ease and to the benefit of the investor. 

During the month of January of this year the rail- 
roads issued $77,484,000 in bonds, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars in notes, and two million dollars in stocks. 
The industrial corporations and companies issued fifty- 
six million dollars in bonds, three million dollars in 
notes and eighteen million dollars in stocks. It is in- 
teresting to compare the comparatively small issue of 
notes, for January, 1909, with the issue of fifty-four 
million dollars in notes for January, 1908. It is one 
more evidence of the return of our financial affairs to 
normal and easy conditions. 

Among the very important bond issues of great rail- 
roads so far this year are the following: Louisville & 
Nashville, $29,864,000; Denver & Rio Grande 55s, 
$17,250,000 ; Chicago & Northwestern, $16,250,000 ; 
Boston & Maine 44s, $11,700,000; Norfolk & Western 
48, $10,000,000; Chicago & Alton 3s, $8,000,000; Sea- 
board Air Line certificates, $4,250,000; Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas 44s, $3,170,000. 


The Pennsylvania Loan 


Perhaps the most interesting financial event of the 
spring and one of the most important of the year is the 
forthcoming Pennsylvania loan. The stockholders are 
being asked to authorize an issue of eighty million 
dollars. Most of this will be in bonds. Part of the 
proceeds of this loan will be used to take up the short- 
term notes of the company and the rest will be devoted 
to corporate expenses. The fact that the Pennsylvania 
will put out a new issue of securities is just one more 
evidence to the investor that the opportunity to avail 
himself of the best type of investment constantly grows. 
Very heavy pressure is being put upon the management 
to give the individual investor an opportunity to share 
in the taking up of this issue at first hand. 

Among the other important forthcoming bond issues 
are the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which will 
probably aggregate twenty million dollars (this is one 
of the standard investment rvads), ané the Missouri 
Pacific. 

Incidentally it might be added that, in view of the 
fact that so many large corporations went into the hands 
of the receivers, the issue of receivers’ certificates which 
are substitutes for bonds, which the court orders and 
which usually come ahead even of a first mortgage, has 
been large. The type of certificates most available for 
conservative investment are those of the kind issued by 
the Seaboard Air Line. ; 

The new industrial issues have not been without in- 
terest and value. Since the first of the year such cor- 
porations as the United Fruit Company have brought 
out bonds which have been quickly taken up. 


The Opportunity and the Danger 


Thus it is evident that the investor will not lack an 
opportunity this year for the safe employment of his 
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——Your Savings—— 


When a man puts his surplus earnings back into his 
business he makes them work for him. Are your 
savings working for you as they should ? 


Government bonds net investors about two per cent., 
and savings banks pay their depositors from three to 
four per cent. A\re you getting the largest profit from 
your savings consistent with real safety ? 


A savings bank invests your money in bonds 
authorized by law, which net from four to five 
per cent. Why not buy the same bonds that 
your bank buys and get the full amount of 
interest ? 


Many men lose income by investing in bonds un- 
necessarily well secured for their purposes, others sacri- 
fice safety for a high yield when perhaps safety should 
have been all important. Why not consult with your 
investment bankers and let them study your needs ? 
We would be glad to help you to select securities to suit 
your individual requirements. 


Send for Investment List No. 68 


Alfred Mestre & Co., 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














A Guaranteed First 
Mortgage Investment 
Netting 6% 


A bond issue of $3,000,000, so intrinsically 
good and so thoroughly safeguarded as to 
be sound beyond question. 

First: Secured directly by permanent 
assets of over $8,000,000. 

Second: Guaranteed by an old estab- 
lished, successful company, with 
net assets of $5,000,000. 

Third: Principal and interest protected 
by large and established earnings. 

Fourth: Officered and directed by men 
of proven ability and success. 

Fifth: Payable serially in accordance 
with our usual custom. 

Sixth: Available in denominations of 
$500 and $1,000 and in convenient 
maturities of from five to twenty years 

Our Circular H describes the Issue fully and will be sent to you promptly on reques; 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 











Safe Investments 


HE sponsorship of a conservative banking house 
of large experience is a first essential in select- 
ing bonds forinvestment. Such sponsorship means 
a definite system of safeguards for investors from 
the day their money is invested until the final pay- 
ment of interest and maturing principal. Largely 
as a result of this policy of protecting the interests 
of our clients we have as customers, in addition 
to all classes of public institutions, what is 
believed to be the largest list of private investors 
served by any banking house in the country. 

We own, at the present time, more than 

two hundred carefully selected issues of 


bonds which we offer and recommend 
for investment at prices to yield from 


3147, to 5% 


Send for circulars and Booklet “‘S” 


N. W. Harris & Company 
BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 
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money provided he takes advantage of the issues of se- 
curities by the well-established and prosperous railroads 
and corporations. But will he do it? 

Every season of returning prosperity in the United 
States, when money becomes plentiful and when the 
returns from the crops are in, has been attended by the 
launching of countless schemes, engineered by unscrupu- 
lous fakers, to get the people’s money. One reason why 
some people respond to the beguiling offers is that, fresh 
from panic scare when money is scarce, they are seized 
with a desire to get a lot of money in a hurry and salt it 
down. Hence they fall victims to seductive promises. 
Yet, in doing so they fail to achieve what they most 
desire, for in practically all cases they lose what they 
have put in. 

On the other hand, by employing money in safe and 
conservative investments like bonds, the investor does 
not get rich in a hurry but he does obtain security for 
his principal and a regular adequate return for the 
money that he has employed. 

Yet the conviction can only grow that the American 
people are year by year becoming less gullible and the 
statement that they can be ‘‘fooled all the time” less 
true. The campaign for education in investment mat- 
ters such as has been carried on by Success MaGAziNE 
is bearing its fruit. 


The Warning to the Investor 


Some warnings are so important that they may well 
be repeated, and for this reason a statement, often 
made in this department, will be emphasized again. It 
is simply this: the man or woman with a comparatively 
small sum of money can not afford to plunge with it in 
the hope of making a rich ‘‘strike.”” The folly of such 
a step is quite clear. The financial faker thrives on it 
because he says: “‘You have not much to lose and you 
have much to gain. Therefore take the chance.” 

But the average man and woman can not afford to 
take any chances. The wiping out of a nest-egg in a 
speculative stock scheme means making a start all over 
again. This is always the hardest thing to do, and 
as a result these people become discouraged and do 
not make any second start. 

As pointed out in last month’s article, you can be- 
gin a safe and sound investment with a small sum of 
money, and it is surprising how fast it builds itself up. 
Investment means making your money work; specula- 
tion simply means throwing it into a great maw and 
seldom seeing it again. We are returning to a period 
in our business affairs when money is plentiful, when 
wages are being restored, when the movement in in- 
dustry is upward and onward, and it behooves the man 
or woman with savings and other money to resist al- 
lurements and be content with safety and a fair return. 


No Excuse for Being Caught 


There seems to be little reason nowadays for people 
to be caught in traps of get-rich-quick schemers. 
There was a time in our country’s financial history 
when the man with a small surplus and regular income 
available for investment could not participate in good, 
sound securities. He had to have at least one thousand 
dollars available before he could any way interest him- 
self in any of the recognized sound securities. The 
result was a consideration of those in an unsound class. 

The value of having the individual investors affiliated 
with the great industrial institutions of our country is 
being recognized by most {progressive banking houses 
of our large financial centers, and a greater and broader 
distribution of their securities is being encouraged even 


by our great railroads. Indeed, we find many of our, 


large and reputable investment banking houses now 
reaching the general public with plans that will insure 


‘safety in the purchase of bonds by mail. The very 


highest order of securities is being offered through this 
plan, and it is indeed encouraging to find that the pub- 
lic is giving the new order of things its most hearty 
approval. 


Buying bonds by mail would at first seem to be a 


rather risky procedure, but when the actual exchange 
of your money for securities can be carried on at your 
own bank, just as though you had purchased the bonds 
locally, by ordering your bonds sent to your bank for 
collection and delivery to you, and having in this way 
a full opportunity to inspect the bonds before paying 
for them, you realize that the risk is almost elim- 
inated. Then again, bonds can be ordered sent by ex- 
press C. O. D., with the privilege of a thorough 
inspection before paying for them; then again, Uncle 
Sam’s registered mail system is used with insurance on 
the security at the banker’s expense. A draft in such 
cases for the amount of the bond is sent in advance 
with the understanding that the money will be returned 
if the bond is not found to be satisfactory in every 
respect. 

All of these methods are safe, if one uses a little care 
in selecting the house through which to, purchase the 
securities. The best kind of bonds are to be had now 
in one hundred, two hundred and fifty, five hundred, 
and one thousand dollar denominations, and it would 
seem that an investor could just as safely employ his 
money from his own home as he could by going to the 
expense of appearing in the offices of his investment 
banker. Certainly, the public should encourage the in- 
vestment banking houses that are applying their well- 
developed organizations to a movement that means 
more to the public than it does to them. 
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TAX BONDS 
$100, $500 and $1000 Bonds 


Representing parts of the public indebtedness of 
counties, cities, school districts and other political 
sub-divisions. State laws control their issuance 
and the amount of indebtedness. Attorneys whose 
reputation is national. approve the legal proceed- 
ings. 

onds are often due in ten to thirty years, giving 
an assured income without loss incident to frequent 
change of investments. 

Your protection is ample and you can sell when 
you desire. Life Insurance Companies, Fraternal 
Orders, Savings Banks, Trustees and other large 
investors buy this class of bonds. 


The Great Central West 


a land of development and of prosperity, offers 
you better interest and equal security. Years of 
experience render us competent to select—you 
benefit by our complete organization, large pur- 
chases and distributing power with customers in 35 
states. Whether you invest $100 or $100,000 you 
become a customer of a Banking House witha 
record of absolutely no losses in 20 years’ experi- 
ence, with all the protection this implies. 

Here is a list of bonds (owned by us) for your 
selection: 


$250,000 City of St. Louis 
200,000 City of Milwaukee 
250,000 City of Oklahoma, Oklahoma (School) 
300,000 City of Muskogee, Oklahoma (School) 
100,000 City of St. Joseph, Mo. (School) 
45,000 City of San Diego, California 
100,000 County of Cass, Missouri 
42,000 Township of Waukegan, IIlinois 
(School) 
35,000 Traverse City, Michigan 
50,000 City of Daytona, Florida 
50,000 City of Dallas, Texas 
80,000 City of Enid, Oklahoma 
Such securities net you interest from 3% % to44%. 
Many customers prefer higher interest and are 
content with less known issues. For these we 
select special securities, bought after the most 


careful investigation of our expert buying force, 
In this class we offer you now: 


Idaho U. S. Government Carey Act Bonds, Yielding 5% 
Arkansas District Levee Bonds, Yielding 534% 
Oklahoma School Bonds, Yielding 5% 

lowa County Drainage Bonds, Yielding 5% 


Send your name for our mailing list— get our circu- 
lars—whether ready to buy now or not. he informa- 
tion you secure will be of value. Secure our Articles 
on Tax Bonds. 


Address Department A, 


WM. R. COMPTON COMPANY, 


234 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


What Every Sensibe Investor Wants— 


The Safest Possible Investment 
Paying a Liberal Income © 


We are in a position to offer you a 
selection from a list of bonds which 
have stood the test of time. 

A request from you for our circular 
15 A, stating your requirements, will 
receive our careful attention. We will 
suggest for your consideration suit- 
able bonds of exceptional security pay- 
ing a liberal income. 


(For the small investor we have 
bonds in $100 and $500 denomi- 
narion yielding early 6%). 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


2! MiLk STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 








Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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Bonpbs that are always 


Dependable both from 
a standpoint of interest and security 
are to be found in municipal issues. 
Governmental bonds, consisting of 
County, City, Town and School bonds, 
have behind them the tax-payers and 
the laws of the community, and our 
very discriminating selection from a 
legal standpoint. 

We have atall times an attractive 
list of such bonds, earning from 4 
to 514%, and maturing in from one 
to twenty years, in denominations of 


$1,000, $500, $250 & $100 
and that meet all the requirements 
of discriminating investors. . 


Our Circular, S100, descriptive of this class of 
securities, also our Special School Bond Bulletin, will 
be gladly sent to you upon request. 


H. T. HOLTZ & COMPANY, 


Public Securities 
'e 171 La Salle Street Chicago 











How to vies Bonds 


is a subject formerly known to only a 
few—mostly bankers. Our Book, ‘‘Bonds 
and How to Buy Them, ’’ gives facts on 
investments everyone should know. Tells 
you how you can invest in the same safe 
securities earning 4% to 534%, in which 
banks invest their own trust funds. 


Our selected list on M id Corpora- 
Oe cet Tt Bond Bak dona bee Ge 


hands of everyone interested in investments. 
Both will be sent on request. 


OTIS »«nnv HOUGH | 
INVESTMENT BANKERS | 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 











tow to Judge 
A Good Railroad Bond 


The equity behind a railroad bond, the 
earning capacity of the property, its traffic 
relations, the management and the strategic 
position should all be carefully considered. 


A circular describing the relation of a bond 
we are now offering to the above requirements 
will be sent on request. A\s this bond at the 
present market yields over six per cent., it is 
an opportunity to become familiar with an 
unusually attractive security. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
Bankers 
29 Pine Street 
Washington New York Philadelphia 











Readers of 
Investment News 


will find “* The Weekly Financial Review” of J. S. Bache & Co. of 
value in keeping informed as to’the Securities they have bought or 
intend to buy. ‘* The Weekly Financial Review" is a small four- 
page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly and without prejudice 
current events in the Financial, Commercial and Political World as 
they bear upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 
value to Investors and Business Men. The Review will on applica- 
tion be mailed regularly without charge to those interested. J. S. 
Bache & Co. (Members New York Stock Exchange), Bankers, 
& Broadway, New York. 
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His Eminence, 
the Junkman 


[Continued from page 229] 


her speed must be twenty-one knots. When she 
leaves the ways she is the admiration of press and 
people—but what of our Bureau of Construction? 
It takes us three years to build a battle-ship such 
as England would build in nine months. Our naval 
engineers are already committed to a different set of 
theories; their draughtsmen are preparing plans for 
a new type of ship to make twenty-five knots, to 
carry ten twelve-inch and twenty-three inchguns. The 
battle-ship we have just launched is already antiquated; 
her prow is already turned toward the scrap heap. 
The ‘‘ Oregon,” mechanical marvel of so few years ago, 
was considered unfit to accompany our proud fleet into 
Eastern waters; the “‘ Olympia” was lately winnowed 
from our active list and is now a training-ship. Most 
of the monitors, which were the formidable product of 
the Civil War, were years ago sold to Philadelphia 
dealers as old iron. The battie-ship ‘‘ Hotspur,” pride 
of the British Navy in 1889, was passed over to a Bos- 
ton dealer as junk four years later. Our junk-dealers 
would have fine pickings from the awesome British 
Navy, if more of its rejections were sold at its Bermuda 
and Jamaica stations, if not quite such heavy bonds 
were exacted to insure against the use of any of its 
hulls on the sea again. 


Twentieth Century Buried Treasure 


The Boston dealer who bought the ‘‘ Hotspur” paid 
twenty-five thousand dollars for her. It required two 
years and three months for his crew to get all the old 
iron and metals from her hull. He also purchasea the 
British battle-ship ‘‘Scorpion” and engaged the big 
new seagoing tug ‘‘ Powerful” to tow her from Ber- 
muda to Boston. The start was made in stormy 
weather and conditions grew steadily worse. For six 
days the ‘‘ Powerful” clung to her tow, dragging her 
slowly through heavier and heavier seas. On the sixth 
day the seas began to break over the decks of the 
‘*Scorpion”; they poured down her funnels and put 
out the fires, so that her steam pumps could no longer 
be worked. She ‘began to settle lower and lower, to 
become more and more of a menace to the tug which 
was towing her. It was the tug’s first tow, it meant 
three thousand dollars to her owners if the captain 
could get the ‘‘Scorpion”’ safely to Boston; but toward 
night of the sixth day the risk became too great and 
the captain ordered the hawser cut. Not a moment 
too soon. For seven hours the tug floundered around 
in the churning sea rescuing one by one the ‘‘Scor- 
pion’s” crew. Hardly had the last one been pulled 
aboard when the ‘‘Scorpion,” only ninety miles from 
her destination, sank peacefully down into the deep. 

The junk-dealer who purchased the ‘‘ Scorpion” has 
not been quite so eager to acquire ironclads since; yet 
there are few wooden ships of consequence which 
escape him. Recently he came into possession of his 
eighty-ninth ship. This was the full-rigged sloop-of- 
war ‘‘St. Mary’s,” built in the Washington Navy Yard 
and the fastest sloop in our navy sixty years ago. For 
her the span of life was considerably lengthened, eked 
out by use as a school-ship; but the fate of all war- 
ships at last became hers: she became the prey of the 
junk-dealer. And yet her passing into their clutches 
was marked by certain ceremonies which did credit to 
these sinister vandals; it was they—not our Govern- 
ment—who furnished a fitting ritual of her discharge 
from long service. The foreman for a Boston junk- 
dealer brought the ‘St. Mary’s” from her comfortable 
berth at the Brooklyn Navy Yard to her last anchorage 
near Boston. 

- On an eleven-foot tide, early in November, the 
U. S. Ship ‘St. Mary’s” was run high on a sandy 
shore.. A throng of laborers clambered over her decks 
and into her hold; they saturated her woodwork with 
oils and chemicals. Later, torches were touched to 
her useless hull and, when the ruins cooled, the men 
swarmed back; they poked among her dying embers, 
they dragged from them every scrap of iron and metal 
which had once formed the bones and sinews of this 
paragon of the sea; they bore them away to furnish 
forth some trivial parts of her steel and iron successor, 
leaving her charred remains to the wind and the tide. 

Such is the fate of the wooden ship of old, merchant- 
man and ship-of-line. Such would have been the 
fate of the ‘‘Constitution” but for Holmes’s poem. 
And yet, something there is in this end which seems 
more fitting than the doom which awaits the ‘‘ Olym- 
pia” and the ‘‘ Oregon,” yes, and even the ‘‘ North 
Dakota,” latest launched and perfection of battle-ships. 
No Greek funeral pyre will be theirs. With clanging 
sledge on resistless chisel, each of their countersunk 
rivets will be drilled apart; plate by plate, beam by 
beam, their iron frames will be stripped and rent. The 
din and clangor of the foundry—not the crackle of the 
funeral fire—will be the rite and circumstance which 
will mark their end. 


+ + 


“* They missed it at the very start of their lives. 
Since then they sit around tellin’ of the things they 
might have done.”’ 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


fa A-RE-CO 
APARTMENT HOUSE 


Bou can See the Security 
Back of A-R-E 69% 
Gold Bonds 


ECAUSE these 6% Bonds are based on 
the ownership of selected New York real 
estate—the best security on earth. Be- 
cause every detail of the business back of these 
nds is a matter of public record and can be 
easily and thoroughl: a investigated, and every 
statement verified. e accounts of the Amer- 
ican Real Estate Company are certified to by 
certified public accountants—the property ofthis 
Company is appraised by the Real Estate 
of Brokers of the City of New York. 


S = twenty-one years this Cqmpany has 
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operated successfully in the New York 

real estate field—has earned and paid 6% 
to thousands of investors—and during all these 
years, even in times of panic, its securities have 
never shrunk a dollar, every obligation has been 
met on its due date, and every contract fulfilled 
to the letter. 

-R-E Six’s possess the three essentials of an 
ideal investment—ample security, liberal return 
and cash availability. They are issued in 

either of two forms—for those who wish to invest 
for income, and for those who seek a profitable 
channel for systematic saving: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 
For Income Earning, paying interest 
semi-annually by coupons. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 


For Income Saving, purchasable by in- 
stalment payments carrying liberal sur- 
render privileges. 


To anyone wishing to learn more about 
A-R-E. 6% Gold Bonds we shall be glad to supply 
the fullest information, including a free map of 
New York City, showing the location of our 
properties. 


American Peal (state (Company 
Founded 1888. Assets, $11,851,866.07 
Capital and Surplus, $1,753,111.16 


518 Night and Day Bank Building 
527 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Uncle Sam is a 
trusty messenger 


His excellent postal service 
brings this bank to your door. 


Here is a convenient and safe 
depository for your savings or 
funds of any kind. 


And your money earns 
A Interest Compounded 
0 Semi-annually 


Our booklet “Banking by Mail,” which 
explains fully, sent free—if you write Dept. D 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,900,000.00 


Commonwealth Trust Company 
Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Are You Superstitious? 
[Continued from page 270] 


ilways disappointed when he sees the new moon 

r his left shoulder. Mark Twain says that while he 

not superstitious, he doesn’t like to lose thirteen 
dollars on a Friday, nor does he like to sleep with thir- 
teen in a bed. 

Comparatively few people are entirely free from 

iperstition. We often find those who think they are, 
but they carry pocket pieces, or wear rabbits’ feet on 
their watch-chains, or try to see the new moon over 
their right shoulders, for luck; or have horseshoes over 
the door of their places of business, knock on wcod 
after they have referred to their good fortune or con- 
tinued good health, in order to prevent a change in it, 
and in many ways are more or less influenced by super- 
stitions. 

There is no doubt that the origin of superstitions has 
had much to do with their influence. A‘! are familiar 
with the horseshoe superstition, which came from the 

srseshoe-shaped blood splash put on the doors of the 
Israelites as a sign to protect their firstborn from the 
slaughter visited upon those of the Egyptians, and which 
has always had a powerful influence over people. 

While many great men have had superstitions, they 
would have been much greater without them. All 
superstition tends to weaken the mind. Anything which 
makes us believe in or depend upon any force or power 
outside of the Omnipotent Creative Power, a part of 
which we are, or to believe that there is a force that 
can circumvent or interfere with the regular order and 
law which govern the universe, lessens our self-confi- 
dence, self-respect, and power by so much. 

We often hear intelligent people say that superstitions 
are harmless; but nothing is harmless which makes a 
man believe that he is a puppet at the mercy of signs 
and symbols, omens and inanimate relics. Nothing is 
harmless which makes a man believe there is a power 
in the world outside of Omnipotent Intelligence which 
is working in opposition, to du harm to mortals. 

Others say that there must be something in supersti- 
tious ideas because they certainly do bring good luck 
or ill luck. Of course they do—in just the same way 
that ahorse-chestnut or a black ring carried in the pocket 
will relieve rheumatism in these who have profound 
faith in the remedy; but the virtue is in the faith, and 

)t in the chestnut or ring. 

1 know a man who carried a horse-chestnut in his 
pocket for many years for rheumatism, and on one 
occasion when he lost it and for a time could not get 
another was terrified, and his rheumatism was greatly 
aggravated. 

A man said to me recently, ‘‘ Why is it that all my 
life Friday has been an unlucky day for me, and that 
nearly everything I have undertaken on that day has 
turned out disastrously?”’ I told him that it was his 
mental attitude and his conviction that it was unlucky, 
that it meant harm to him, which robbed him of his 
courage, his self-confidence, and took the grit out of 
him, so that he did not make the same effort on that 
day and did not put into his work the right mentality; 
that every day of the week would be unlucky if 
approached with such a mental attitude. 

Results are based upon confidence, upon belief in our 
convictions, and vigorous mental concentration, which 
are impossible without the full consent of our faculties. 
When a person believes that anything undertaken on a 
Friday will turn out badly, or that the number thirteen 
will bring him bad luck, according to the very science 
of achievement and the principles of psychology suc- 
cess is impossible, for the very thing he fears or expects 
will naturally come to him. He is in no mental condi- 
tion for any other result. 

rhink of the tremendous suggestive power generated 
by millions of people, that Friday is an unlucky day 
and that nothing of importance must be undertaken on 
that day, and that the number thirteen has always been 
an enemy of man kind! If a man believes that no good 
thing can come to him on Friday, and that the num- 
ber thirteen will always bring him ill luck, if his 
whole mental attitude is that of expecting misfortune, 
no other result is possible. ‘‘As he thinketh in his heart 

)ishe.”” His mental efforts must correspond with his 
belief. We get out of a thing what we first think into 
it, project into it, with force and energy. We get 
out of it the results of our preconceived efforts and 
convictions. 

Years ago, in New York, a man took an opal to a 
jeweler and asked him to buy it. He said that the stone 
had brought him nothing but bad luck. Since it came 
into his possession he had failed in business, there had 
been much sickness in his family, and all sorts of mis- 
ortunes had befallen him, and he refused to keep the 
cursed thing any longer. The jeweler examined the 
stone and found that it was not an opal after all, but 
simply an imitation. 

in some communities it is considered a crime to rock 
in empty cradle, because it betokens that the cradle 
will always be empty, by reason of the death of the 
babies born to the owner. 

It does not seem possible, and yet it is a fact, that 
there are multitudes of intelligent Americans who would 
sit up all night in a hotel before they would occupy a 
room numbered thirteen. 

A man who has been a candidate for Governor of his 
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Will You 


Consider 
An 


Investment In 


"GOLD 
» BONDS 


$500,000 of Authorized -$3,000,000 Issue 
Denominations, $100, $500, $1,000 

Terms in full, or 1/5 cash, balance 17/5 quarterly 

TRUSTEE: GARNEGIE TRUST GO., New York. 


SECURITY rst deed constituting 1st Mort gage 


on 1,768 acres valuable cement land 
10,017 acres very rich coal’ ‘and, perpetual lease on 4,000 acres 
gas and oil land, large dock and storage property in Mobile, 
Ala., and improvements, steamboats and barge line, etc., to 


value $4,775,000. 
Are certain in industries of known 


PRODUCTS rofitableness as Cement, Coal and 
and PROFITS fransportation, The President of 


the Company writes: “ We should 

have an annual surplus of $1,270,000. I consider the borids 

absolutely safe and secured beyond gaestion, and the stock a 

valuable asset to the holder within a few years, equal to 100% 
on his investment.” 


MARKET Exceptional conditions enable the Company 

to place their roducts in Mobile at a price 
below — competition. Mobile is the great shippin 
port of the immense export trade of the South—the Gu 
States, Panama, Central and South America. 


One share of stock, par $100, full paid, non- 
BONUS assessable, with each $100 of bonds; subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 


OFFICERS 
EDWARD L. RUSSELL, Pres., Mobile. 
Vice-Pres., Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
A. S. LYONS, Vice-Pres,, Mobite. 
Uurector City Bank and Trust Co. 
P. J. L.voms, Treas., Mobile. 
Vice-Pres, City Bank and Trust Co, Mayor of Mobile. 
R. H. GENTRY, Sec., Mobile. Civil Engineer. 
DuERECTORS 
CHAS. H. TREAT, Washington. 

Pres. Fentress Coal & Coke Co. Pres. Knoxville Power Co, 
A. C. BLACKBURN, Madison, Wis. Wholesale Grocer, 
Ww. THO MPSON, Mobile. Cotton Planter, 

0. F. ULLAND, Mobile. Lumberman. 

THEO. R. SHEAR, New York. Attorney-at-Law. 
JAMES KEOUGHAN, Mobile. Shipping Contractor. 

0. GERLACH, Ph.D., Formerly jof Iola, Kan, Mgr. of Con- 
struction and Operation, Expert Cement Chemist & Mfr, 


Immediate Investigation Invited 


MOBILE PORTLAND CEMENT & COAL CO. 


PARK MATHEWSON, Financing Mgr. 
46 Church &St., as u a New York Gity 








No Safer Security 


at any rate of interest, for the small or large investor in periods 
of financial stress, than selected Mortgages on New York and 
Suburban Real Estate. This security is afforded our patrons. 


We py 5% a Year 


for full time your savings are left with us. Always subject 

to your control, and available for emergencies on short 

notice. Thousands of patrons in all parts 

of the country—prob ably some in your 

neighborhood--to whom we can refer you 
ESTAB. 16 YEARS—ASCETS, $1,900,000 

Under Supervision of the 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Write for booklet giving full particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42d St.,New York 
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SAFETY PROFIT 














A’ year for ten years 
willsecure an investment 
in New York Real Estate, 


Worth to-day § 


FULL PROFITS be: 000:"° 


yielding on 
Twelve years of honest and econom- 
ical management have produced: 


$3,000,000 .... ASSETS 
$1,000,000 .. Profits Paid 
$765,000 . .. Surplus 


New York Realty Owners 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SBols 
Franklin 
‘Society 


the Franklin Society 
ividend at the rate of Five 


In January, 


ia its usnai semi- 
annual cash 


er Cent. per annum 


on all accounts of $10 to $5000. This was the Society’s 


40th Consecutive Dividend. 


Securities: First Merteses. on homes in New York City 
and vicinity, bT 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
a | Ge or more and get a mailing size passbook. Assets 
over 
Pay ments earn from first day of month following a 
SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 


Begin Now or Write for Booklet D. 
THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 


For Home Buildings and Savings 
-—— FOUNDED 1888 
Three Beekman Street, New Yor York City. 

















Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


Se 


67, MORTGAGE BONDS 
Seeured by first mortgages on improved Farm Lands 
auctags bank essetons you will be tesoued to fate omrestons 

and safe method. 


REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 





325 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











This man is not worrying because he has 


Income Insurance 


Whether laid up by illness or accident, whether his salary 
or usual income continues or stops, under our Popular 
Premium Policy he has a regular stipulated amount to de- 


pend on to pay his doctors’ bills and ex; 


Economical— 


payments sure and prompt—no physical examination required. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Fill out and return coupon below for further particulars 
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Sustes State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important cities 
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Will you accept $5.00 a 
day for your services? 


Whatever your present employment may be—whether you 
are a man or a woman—this offer is open to you 

You can establish yourself in a pleasant, profitable, and 
permanent business that will pay you more than $5.00 a day 
at the sta ind will pay you as much more as you care 
to make 

You urn this business in less than a week—and make 
good money while you are learning it. You will have prac- 
tically m petition. 


“Y ou Take no Risk Whatever. 


\ ll invest no money in this business until you are 
ehsetutely sure you can earn the money atit. You therefore 
run no risk of losing money. You are paid well for all you do. 

You know the principle of the vacuum cleaner, It sucks up 
dirt and dust from floors, carpets, rugs, furniture, walls, 
woodwork, etc, and takes all the dirt and dust out of the 
house—quickly, easily, economically. 

It makes housecleaning the work of hours instead of the 
work of days—and it does the work ten times as thoroughly 
1s any other method. 

How the Business Increases. 

Every housewife who has a rug, a room ora house cleaned 
by ve process, is so thoroughly satisfied that she tells her 
friends about it. 

You get their orders. They tell their friends—and you get 
more orders. 

You get the work month after month, season after season, 
year after year. The more customers you get—-the more they 
get for you, 


Duntley Standard 
Vacuum Cleaners 


embody every principle and every improvement known in 
the vacuum cleaner business--and combine all these advant- 
ages in a portable machine, weighing about 50 pounds, that 

an be easily carried from room to room, or house to house. 

You can take one of these machines into a residence and re- 
move every particle of dust and dirt, from every room, with- 
out taking up carpets or rugs--without removing furniture 

without taking down curtains or portieres--and do it in 
one-tenth time it could be done otherwise. 

What This Invention Means. 

Before the invention of the Duntley Portable Standard 
Vacuum Cleaner, this work could only be done with a big, 
umbersome, costly wagon apparatus--yet those wagon outfits 


earned for their owners immense profits. 

Phe Duntley Portable Standard Vacuum Cleaner does the 
same work that the big wagon outfits do, and costs only a 
fraction as much originally and much less to operate. It will 
therefore, pay you far larger profits. 


My Pay From Profit Plan. 


I want one good, earnest, honest, active man or woman in every 
city or town—ne matter how small—where residences are 
lighted by electricity, to engage in ll Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner business, on the * Pay from Profit Pl 

Will establish you in business—show soa ‘how it is done—en- 
able yon to make good money while you are learning it—and assure 
you an income of at least 85.00 a day. 

Or, shoald you want a Duntley Standard Vacuum Cleaner for use 
in your own home, I will proveits value, its economy and 
its necessity to you—and give you an opportunity to use it, at 
my expense. 

Let me Prove These Truths. 

I do not ask you to invest one dollar. Alll ask is that you fill out 
the coupen below, and let ne preve to you the truth of every 
statement here made 

rhis offer is made to you—now—todnay. It is your great 
opportunity to start in a mew business—ina coming business—in a 
profitable business—in a business of your own,’ that will grow 
bigger each year. Fill out and mail the coupon r.ght now. 


J. W. Duntley, President 
Duntley. Mfg. Co., 303 Dearborn St., Chicago 
a Fill out and mail this coupon today ................ 
J. W. Duntiey, Pres., 303 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dear Sir—Tell me how I can earn $5.00 or more a day witha 
Duntley Standard Vacuum Cleaner, on your ‘Pay from Profit Plan.”’ 


Name 
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s ma] F ASIEST, HANDIEST, 
ty } QUICKEST COMPUTER 
- It does its work perfectly at any 
= angle—can rest on any desk or on 
: book alongside figures you wis 


Fadd. A wonder as a saver of time 
and errors. Capacity, 9,999,999.99. 
Save time and money— write us 
today if you’dlike totrya 


RAPID COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


Every merchant, dealer, bookkeeper and clerk 

who requires quick, accurate footings should 

own one and prove for himself its worth and 

economy. Users call it the ‘‘little mavician. 

= Let us send one for your inspection. Sale price 
) only §25, sent 0.0. D. Money back if it doesn’t 

} suit. Get free catalog and detailed description. 


) Rapid Computer Co., 2047 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 














hook-keeper, Cashier, and Office man. two ane lie open. One the plod- 
»w advancement, the other, rapid progress In a new but congenial 
he expert. specially trained man COMMANDS more monev; the plodder 
gets a grudging Increase “for long service’ WHICH IS YOUR (HOICE! 
‘‘A Practical Way of Making Mcre Money”’ 
the title ofa new hook prepared for YOU. It outlines a new system of education, 
ittle time. costing but little money. but worth MANY DOLLARS 
in SALARY. It tells you how to be WORTH more—to EARN more 
GET more. This book is sent free for the asking. Will you WRITE To- 
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State built a fashionable hotel in New York which con- 
tains no number thirteen—not even a thirteenth floor. 
Many hotel managers. have been obliged to omit the 
number thirteen altogether on the rooms and suites. 

Not long ago a noted actress was assigned to a room 
on the thirteenth floor in one of New York’s principal 
hotels, and immediately sent word to the office that she 
would leave the hotel if she could not get another 
room, and she ordered her baggage removed at once. 

What a curious contradiction of human nature 
it is which causes people to put so much emphasis 
upon the great power of destiny or fate, and, yet 
which makes them believe they can circumvent or 
get around it by resorting to such silly devices 
as carrying rabbits’ feet, wishbones, or horsechest- 
nuts in their pockets! It does not seem possible, 
in this age of progress, that any human beings could 
be so handicapped by superstition as to resort to 
such meaningless, silly devices for defeating fate. 
Think of intelligent people bearing the stamp of divinity 
doing such insane things as spitting on the right shoe 
before putting it on, picking up every hairpin they 
come across and hanging it upon the first rusty nail 
they see; picking up every pin that is pointed toward 
them, in order to ward off misfortunes! Considering 
the great advance of modern intelligence, it is amazing 
to find how many people, who have splendid ability for 
getting on in the world, are held back by a lot of silly 
superstitions which ought not to influence a ten-year- 
old child. 

Think of intelligent American women being made ill 
because they were obliged to remove their wedding 
ring, believing that ‘‘until death do us part” refers to 
the ring as well as to the couple, and that the severing 
of the ring from the finger betoken the severing of 
the husband and wife! 

A large number of Wall Street financiers and other 
prominent business men never undertake anything of 
importance without consulting a clairvoyant. It is 
known that the president of one of the biggest banks 
in this country will never do anything of importance 
without consulting a clairvoyant. 

Many of the members of our stock exchanges are 
greatly influenced by Friday, the thirteenth, and they 
often refer to the fatal Black Friday panic brought on 
by Jay Gould and his associates. 

Some time ago a bank failed in San Francisco be- 
cause its president had followed the counsel of a medium 
as to his investments. He believed in the advice of a 
dead financier with whom the medium assured him she 
had communicated, rather than in common-sense and 
his own experienced judgment. 

The dire predictions of quack fortune-tellers are re- 
sponsible for infinite misery and a great many deaths. 
Scores of people have committed suicide under their 
influence. 

It is incredible that intelligent people should be so 
mentally warped and unbalanced by astrologers, palm- 
ists, mediums, and fortune-tellers; that many of them 
order their entire lives by the advice of these fakers. 
Of course, many of the things which they predict hap- 
pen when the whole mental attitude of the mind and 
all the power of the mentality of the gullible victim 
is turned toward the prediction, when all the faith is 
centered in it to bring it about. Mental concentration, 
faith, conviction, are what make things happen every- 
where. 

The minds of children often get an unfortunate 
twist, which later in life proves fatal, from having their 
fortunes told at some fair or place of amusement, or 
from the superstitious ideas impressed upon them from 
infancy by ignorant mothers or nurses, especially col- 
ored mammies. 

It is a terrible thing to fill a child’s susceptible mind 
with senseless superstitions, because many people never 
outgrow their influence, and their whole lives are 
shadowed by them. 

Despite all our boasts of education and freedom in 
this land of liberty, we are still slaves to the most ab- 
surd superstitions. 

Mothers still frighten their children into obedience 
by threats of ghosts, hobgoblins, and the bogey man. 
Tens of thousands of women in this country believe 
that if two people look into a mirror at the same time, 
or that if one thanks one for a pin, or if one gives a 
knife or any sharp instrument to a friend, it will break up 
friendship. They believe that if a young lady is presented 
with a thimble she will be an old maid; that when leaving 
a house it is unlucky to go back after any article which 
has been forgotten, and if one is obliged to do so, one 
must sit down ina chair before going out again; that 
if a broom touches you while some one is sweeping, 
bad luck will follow; that it is unlucky to change your 
place at table. 

| know the wife of an editor of a prominent maga- 
zine who was completely upset recently by finding 
peacock decorations in a room where she was visiting. 
She predicted all sorts of ill luck for the occupants. 

Think of a college graduate baseball manager refus- 
ing to go on with a game where thousands of specta- 
tors were waiting, until two bats which were crossed 
were separated, in order to prevent a hoodooed game! 

The men in our navy are more intelligent than the 
men in most navies, and yet they are very superstitious. 
Every battle-ship must have its mascot—its goat, parrot, 
monkey, dog, cat, or some other animal. If any- 
anything happens to a mascot, dire results are expected. 
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A GENUINE 
PANAMA 


Express Prepaid $4.00 


Fit for a King; light, cool, dressy, closely woven, adapt- 
able to all shapes, blocked and trimmed all sizes, with 
neat silk band and leather sweat band. $10.00 value, 
sent prepaid for $4.00. Save two profits. We order 
direct through Galveston from South America. Order 
to-day. State size—Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., “Rename Hat Kings” 

















Plans For This 

















Write today for our greatfree 
on concrete, There is 
money in concrete for every- 
one. We want to tell you all 
about it. We want to tell you, 
too, of the world-famous Helm 
Concrete Machinery. We want 
to show you how, with a very 
small amount of money, you 
can starta concrete factory 
and be a manufacturer of 
concrete products. 
$85.00 for Machine to Build 
this House, This wonderful 
Helm Press is only one of the many opportunities we offer, either for the 
man who wants to make concrete blocks for use in his own house or for 
the man who wishes to make concrete bricks and blocks to sell to others. 
Should you want to build the 6 or 8-room cottage shown here you can 
save $250 by mating your own blocks—and the machine with which you 
can do this costs but $35 Iso Free—a complete set of plans for 
this cottage, with working details. Write today for free concrete book, 
which explains. Do not delay. Hereis a a big opportunity. Write 








HELM BRICK MACHINE CO. Dept. 104 TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 








A large, beautiful instructive 
magazine, read by everybody 
who is anybody in the mail order 
business ; gives latest ideas and 
pointers. Yearly subscription, 
including two booklets, “ Mail 

J Order Advertising ”’ (telling how 
to advertise a mail order venture) and “ Right Way of Getting 
Into The Mail Order Bus ness,” all for 50 cents. 


ROSS D. BRENISER, 908 E. Chestout St., Phizdelphia. 


One copy of the “*Mail Order Man” with booklets 20c. None free 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK so. con sec: 
close contract 
before obtaining 

our offer. Send your MSS for examination at once to 

BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PUBLISHERs— BOUKSELLERS 
835 Broadway, New York City 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mail Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time. We tell you how. Very good profit. Everything furnished. No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once for our * Starter ” and free 
particulars, E.S. Kruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


$100 REMINGTON $18.75 


One machine only in new localities to seenre 
desirable agent. Special agents’ prices supplied 
on all makes of typewrite: rs, 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, NewYork 


TY PEWRITERS was 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at} to} M'FR’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. ag~ Write for Illustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


for Send for 

ATENT your [DEA$ Free Book 

H. S. HILL, 63-69 Columbian Bldg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

make nig money selling our new sign letters 

for oftice windows, store fronts, ome Ve 

AGENTS gene. Any one can put them on, Write to- 


day for free sample and full particulars, 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 78 N. Clark St., Chicago 


taught bv mail with personal instructions 

by best of teachers. Write for full partic- 

snes with testimonials from our graduates 
ILLINOIS CONSERVATORY, Studio G, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Trademarks saatstered. Book for 

Inventors _—_ ed free. BEELER 

& ROBB, Patent Lawyers, 77-79 

Meal Bldg., Washington, D. UC. 

ATENTS THAT PAY 2 Books Free: “ Fortunes in 
Patents — What and How to in- 


vent,” and 84-page Guide. Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1187 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


















































START A BUSINESS YIELDING $500.00 PRCFIT 

mouthly. Light pleasant work during portion of spare time ouly, 

Profits pile. up while you sleep. Small capital will start you, 
PREMIUM VENDING CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


HEALTH $ A YEAR Save agents’ 
$2,000 fcc: INSURANCE, $3,* VEOR comin 
Co. Details for 2c, stamp. Casualty Club, 349 Shepard Bid'g, Grand Rapids, Nich. 


E A WRITER Have you talent? Editors 
are now buying MSS. Send 

for valuable information to yang writers. (Founded 190) 
WRITERS AID ASSOCIATION, 401 Townsend Bidg., New York. 


UST OUT, Low-priced, 3-lb. mop; turn erank to wring; 
J hands keep clean; womenall buy; 150% profit; 
exclusive territo Kong HH catalog’ free. 

U. 8. MOP CO., = = «= 532 m Street, Leipsic, ©. 
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I Know Responsibility 
Counts in Your Selection, 
of An Automobile. 


This is Why— 


A man came to our factory the other day 
to huy an automobile, one of the 30 H. P. 4 
cylinder cars—‘I am buying a Maxwell” 
said he, “because of the responsiblity and 
reputation of your Company—no one year 
I must know that the Comp- 
any that makes my car—is here to stay. 

That’s why responsibility and 
that’s why this man felt safe when he bought a 


Maxwell 


If you are a technical man, you know 
that the “Maxwell” 
corporates in a single design, 


car for me. 


counts, 


is the only car that in- 
the Three 
Point Suspension—The Multiple Disc 
Clutch—Straight Line Shaft Drive—Thermo- 
Syphon Cooling—Metal Bodies 
that have been copied by many manufact- 





Principles 


urers of the highest priced cars. 

The Maxwell line is complete from our 
Standard American Runabout at $500.00 
to our big 30 H. P. 4-cylinder Touring Car 
at $1750.00. 

Twelve thousand satisfied owners is proof 
of Maxwell success. Whichever model you 
select, the fact that it is designed by Mr. 
J. D. Maxwell is a guarantee that it is right. 

Our new catalogue tells in a concise way, 
the principles of Maxwell construction. | 
want to send you a copy. 


FL gb aireng ie 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
Box 4, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Newcastle, Ind. 














DEAF 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 


I was deaf for 25 years. 
Ican now hear a whisper 
with my artificial = 
DRUMSinmyears. You ‘ 
cannot see them in my Mpdiented er trum 
ears. annot Fee 
Them for they are perfectly «omfortable. 
Write and I will tell you a true story—How 
I Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hear. 


Address, @EQ. Ps WAY 
17 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


‘THAT LIVE ARE THE 
als THAT COUNT 














3 buildings by using unauthorized machines. 
c rite for Free 212-page book oxpninrs.. NY 
ers Incuba\ fam, See an joke 
czph ‘ass.; New at City; Chivas ay Duftalo City, "Mo.; Oakland. Cal. 








MAKES 

EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 
It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in exist- 
t employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of —. 
sto 


ence, I 
tacking rules and exceptions, no thousands of wordsi 
memorized, STUDY BY MAIL from the Headquarters o: 


Shorthand—one of the highest grade. stenographic training 
schools in the United States. Bither Institute or Correspond- 
ence Courses. Write for Free Booklet No.6. 

THE PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, DETROIT 


PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


——- ve =  _—sC~Paattentt Attorney, Washington, D. C 
ADVICE AND BOOKS FREE, HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST SERVICES. 














Sailors can not be convinced that a hoodooed ship can 
ever be lucky again, and many a ship has been lost 
through the superstitious fear or terror which -has un- 
nerved the officers and. sailors so that they could not 
bring level heads and their greatest efficiency to some 
great emergency. 

It is as impossible to conduct a ship successfully and 
efficiently as it would be any kind of a business, when 
everybody connected with it is prejudiced against it, 
has lost confidence in it, and is filled with apprehension. 
The skipper and crew are in no condition to bring their 
best efforts to an emergency. 

Nothing can overcome the sailors’ prejudice against a 
ship which has been sufficiently unlucky to be hoo- 
dooed, and in many cases owners have been obli ed 
to change the ship’s name, as in the case of the ‘City 
of Paris,” which had met with so many misfortunes 
that its name was changed to the ‘‘ Philadelphia,” since 
which time it has been more fortunate. [t is a curious 
fact that, in addition to the prejudice of the officers and 
crew against a hoodooed ship, the public become 
prejudiced also, and refuse to patronize it. 

American farmers are very intelligent men, and 
yet they have a lot of superstitions, especially moon 
superstitions. Many of them still insist on killing 
their hogs during a certain phase of the moon so that 
the pork will “spend well,” and on sowing and har- 
vesting during certain other phases of the moon. They 
believe that a light moon, a dry moon, or a Wet moon 
has an influence upon the Crops. 

‘* The creations of man ’s own mind are more terrible 
to him than any reality.” A cramping, narrowing, be- 
littling influence is constantly being exerted upon the 
mind that is saturated with silly, meaningless super- 
stitions and fears. 

| know a lady who became so terrified because she 
broke a looking-glass while her brother was sick with 
fever that she could not eat or sleep, and was obliged 
to take to her bed. Breaking a mirror was to her an 
unmistakable premonition of death in the family. To- 
day her brother is well and strong, and able to laugh 
at her foolishness. 

‘During one of Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy,” 
says M. de Constant, ‘‘he broke a looking-glass over 
Josephine’s portrait. He did not rest until the return 
of the courier whom hehad at once dispatched to assure 
himseit of her safety, so great was the impression of 
her death on his mind.” 

1 cite many instances of superstition, hoping to show 
the reader how utterly silly they all are. We laugh at the 
absurdity of superstition, and yet, how many, even of 
those who pretend to laugh at it, are free from this sla- 
very, from childish dependence upon some signs, talis- 
mans, relics, or charms ? 

How long will such things continue to influence 
men and women of brains? We might expect poor, 
ignorant immigrants who have been steeped in Old 
World superstitions to bring them with them into this 
New World, but those who are born ard reared in this 
land of education and enlightenment, this land fettered 
by no traditions, hereditary customs or bonds, ought to 
free themselves from such silly things. 

Before you give up to another’s superstitious ideas, 
just stop and think how utterly foolish all superstition is. 
You know perfectly well that nothing can possibly hap- 
pen in this world without a cause, and one which is big 
enough to produce the result. 

Say to yourself, ‘‘If there is no connection, no force 
between the superstition and the effect, how can any 
result possibly follow ?’ 

People are slaves to superstitious fears just in pro- 
portion to their ignorance. Education tends to kill 
superstition. Did you ever notice how many supersti- 
tions youths drop in college? Our universities are the 
graveyards of scores of superstitions, and just in pro- 
portion as a person becomes educated and enlightened, 
cultured—as he becomes broader and larger, a com- 
pleter man or woman, do his superstitions disappear. 

An absence of superstition is usually an indication of 
a large, creative mind. Very superstitious people are 
narrow mentally; although they may have brilliant tal- 
ents in some directions, yet they are not level-headed, 
and they do not inspire the confidence of people in 
their judgment and good sense. 

Common-sense people may smile at you when you 
parade your superstitions, but they will think less of 
you while they are doing it, because their confidence in 
your good sense, your level-headedness and ability will 
be shaken. 

Everywhere we see people doing little mediocre 
things, who are capable of doing much greater things, 
and who would do them but for the fact that they are 
held back, tied down, by the bonds of superstition: 
They do not dare to act in opposition to any old wife’s 
saying, and their daily lives are ordered by senseless 
symbols, signs, omens, and predictions of fortune- 
tellers. 

If you are ambitious to make the most of your 
ability, cut the cords of superstition. Get rid of the 
chains which enslave you, which cripple your self- 
reliance. Mental freedom is one of the first conditions 
of progress. Get this freedom at any cost. 


-. = 


** Be what you are, wherever you are.” 
‘** Character will take care of reputation.” 
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@Your landlord is the only one that profits by it. 
@You can’t sell your rent. receipts. 


@Every dollar paid for rent is ‘‘ gone.” 
@Start now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


porte for A 2 with the money you would continue to pay 
or rent. You can easily do so by adopting our p 
which is a practical and successful business proponition.:” 
Every ambitious man should read our booklet, which can 
be obtained by ats for it. All details are fully ex- 
plained. We will gladly send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1013 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


HomeStudy="= 


= in our high school courses 

western University ond etyen advanced standings in various Bta hate 
pa schooles inqwestion gio: inall oypemen branches. Instruc- 
tors are coll a or and 
they devote the r whole time to our eiudonts, most 
careful investigation of our school. Wri . 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDEN Ez 

372-382 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


GREATEST 


HISTORY OFFER 


COMPLETE SET SENT 
TO YOUR HOME 
FREE 














receive entrance credits 











JUST SIGN AND MAIL 
THE COUPON 





HALF PRICE 


SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
You keep Entire Work by paying 50c. down 


UNION BOOK AILS! 


COMPANY 


HERE IS THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED OUR 
READERS—an opportunity to secure at less than half price 
these fifteen beautifully bound volumes of the Library of 
Universal History. This is a brand new, handsome 
edition, all printed from large new type, embellished 
with ovér 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page 
illustrations, many of which are in colors, and more than 
5,000 pages of solid reading matter, beautifully written. 
The failure of the publishers, the Union Book Co.. of 
enables us to make this offer. Milundveds ef sets of this work have been 
for $60, but we now name you ® rock-bottom, bankrupt of only 50 cents after ex- 
amination in your own home, and $2.00 a month for 14 months. Only $28.60 
elegant library. We must close out the few remaining sets quickly. 


We éen% want you to buy. this work aatit yon ive 3 8 ex: 
suination in sper n own home, We send you the themselves—not 

with your own just what the books are. You — 
nothing for you to pay. Ify 


pages. 
taaes th the puieany otpeas On Seine. Leaping epee charges. 

wa don't want the werk after examination is add us 
tet us Enow sad we will toll you how to hip thoes book to ust our expeamh We 
xen Riese, Seats 6 SON oo Seer them to you If you came into our store. 


easier because we ship the books to your own home. 


We want you to sit down in your own home and read these Books. 
Keep them for a week. at the dewn of civilization the 
te the hour in which you live. fied cso tn paning the men 
have seen them If you in person had lived through all 
id work should be in evéry home. errors of 
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EE 


ee Send the coupon and o advantage of this greatest offer 
is biggest opp to put a great historical work into your home. 

The late Ex-President Cleveland said: “1 am sure this bistory will And an im- 

a eens See ee ee ve wider familiarity with historical 





Dr. Frank W. Gunesaulus, President of Armour Institute of Trehmelag Stee: 
sas ee tan ome Its thought is clear and vigorous, its Bnglish pure 


SEND NO MONEY COUPON | 


THIS COUPON BRINGS THE 
BOOKS TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send us the eowpon—that is all you need 

do,. We don’t want you to send any money. 
books will be sent to your home, charges 
prepaid. Weadvise you to send the coupon today, for 
certainly hundreds wil) take advantage of this extra- 
Send now. Remember, a free examina- 








tion for a week—books returnable at «ur expense if FO, 
donot wish to keep them. If you do wish to \y 
phy phn ff Be bE & fi < 
4 months. Send coupon today. You should see * - 
anyway. ~ yy 
Oy AF | 
x 2 


AMERICAN Ge ar ae 
UNDERWRITERS jy 
CORPORATION 


240 Wabash i 
Dept. 1494, 
CHICAGO 
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rHE WONDERBERRY 
4 Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed 
rHER BURBANK’S GREATEST CREATION 

ke an enormous rich blueberry in looks and 


1ssed for eating raw, cooked, canned or pre- 
rhe wreatest garden fruit ever introduced and 
. dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant 


A vy, sueceeding anywhere and yielding g:eat 
iit all summer and fali—and all winter in pots 

s both ornamental and useful.) The greatest 

y warden ever known. Everybody can and will 


e the sole introdneers in all parts ef the world and 
dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50¢. 


Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New 
WREE. Nearly 150 pages, with colored plates and 


JON LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, 1.1. 


velties 








rA FE 'T—A STORY OF HIS RISE IN LIFE 
i it, FREK to readers of Success MAGAZINE. 

stamps tor mailing and get a copy of the Story in our 
j PRET THK PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD and 
| COMMERCIAL SCHOOL REVIEW, 196 Broadway, NewYork 


i 








to questions on selling and adver- 
tising problems in the 1909 issue of 


FOR $2 the Mahin Advertising Data 
Book. Used constantly for the 


past eight years by thousands of prominent advertising and 
sales managers, space buyers, business men. One of many 
new features of the 1909 Data Book is the 10 Mahin Tests 
for Judging an Advertisement. 


USE IT 10 DAYS FRE a copy of the Data 


Book on Free Trial for 10 Days. In addition, we will 
present to the first 5,000 purchasers of the 1909 edition of the 
Data Book, a beautifully bound volume of Mr. Mahin’s Lec- 
tures on Advertisin aoa a year’s subscription to the Mahin 
Messenger, free. Write on your letterhead accepting this 
liberal offer today. 


The Data Book is flexible, vest pocket size and contains 400 pp., richly bound in full 
morocco with gilt edges—handy condensed reference work on advertising 


MAHIN ADVERTISING CO, 883 American Trust Bldg., Chieago. 


We will send you 








WE WANT A WIDE-A-WAKE BOY 


to sell SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
in every place where we have none 


In big places we want several. No place is too 
small—some of our best agents live in small places. 
The business pays. There is good profit on every 
copy. Besides this we give away hundreds of 
dollars in cash prizes and award the finest premi- 
ums in the world. If you mean business send your 
name and address and we will send you five copies 
free to give you a start, together with Reward 
Book and Boy Hustler. Special prizes to new 
agents. Send now. If you delay you may forget. 


JUNIOR AGENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 29-31 East 22d St, N. Y. City. Desk. A. 














SHORTHAND 


Taught by 


Practical Court Reporters 


at your home and in our schools. 


Our graduates reported speeches of 
both of the leading candidates in 
the recent presidential campaign. 


One of our graduates holds the 
GOLD MEDAL in the last world’s 
championship contest. 


Catalogue sent free. 


Address the school nearer you. 


Success 
Shorthand School 


1416 Broadway, NEW YORK 


79 Clark St., CHICAGO 





SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE 























Here’s Your Chance 


It’s more than a chance-—you can make 
it a certainty because it depends entirely 
upon yourself. It’s your opportunity to 
rise to one of the countless positions open 
t@ the trained man and obtain a trained 
man’s salary.” 


The man who sits in his private .office and 
“hires and fires” and lays out your work, was 
nd more qualified to fill that position a few years 
ago than you are to day. He saw his chance 
and made the most of it. He obtained his train- 
ing and knowledge by study. You can do the 
sime—the American School will help you. 

Don’t be afraid to mail the coupon; you won’t be” 
bothered by agents or collectors. Like all strictly 
educational institutions the American School depends, 


for growth, upon reputation and the success of its 
students. 

Don’t let a little thing like filling in and mailing a 
coupon stand between you and success congenial 
work and more pay. Accept your chance to-day. 


WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 








American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Please send me your free Bulletin of engineering information 
and advise me how I can qualify for position marked ‘“X."’ 









-..- Electrical Engineer .. Structural Drafisman 
.... Draftsman .... Heating and Ventilating Engr. 
.... Civil Engineer .. Plumber 
....Mechanical Eng neer .... Architect 
... Stationary Engineer ... Hydraulic Engineer 
... Structural Engineer .... Textile Boss 
.... Municipal Engineer ... Sheet Metal Pattern Drafisman 
..Railroad Engineer . College Preparatory Course 













SUCCESS, 4-09 
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CERTIFIED 


A OP 5) BH LOea SON 
ACCOUNTANT 


$2,500—$10,000 ACCORDING TO ABILITY 

Our courses are taught practically by Certified Public 
Accountants, Cost Accountants and Lawyers of the highest 
standing in New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping 
and Business Practice. 

_ You cannot fail in either Course, being aided by instructive 
individnal suggestion and criticism. We GUARANTEE 
their practicability. Write for Booklet C. 


Universal Business Institute, Inc., Dept. C 
27-29 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
SECURED 
E 


PATENTS (ence, 


Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
With valuable List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONK MIE- 
LION DOLLARS offe for one invention: $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised free'in World's Progress; 
sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS ft 
many. Send immediately for freedetails entitled : ‘* MAIL ORDER TRUTH,” 
exposing the “outfit” scheme and showing RIGHT WAY of starting. 


BEA 











Address, ‘The Mail Order News,’’ Publicity Dept. 16, Fordham. N.Y. 
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THE DELINEATO: 


APRIL L 1909 








With 

Pages 
Double 

T heir 


Former 


Size 


per 
Copy 


$1.00 
the 
Year 
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The F eaten Authority of the World 


DOUBLED IN SIZE WITH THE APRIL NUMBER 


This is the great change for the future of Tue Detinzaror. In its new form 
Tue Derinearor is really a new magazine with all the fine features of the old, and 
many added. 

Your Easter Gown is shown in this April issue. Two hundred Fashion IIlustra- 
tions help you make your selection. And Mrs. Simcox, the famous New York 
dressmaker, gives you all her latest fashion conceptions. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO APRIL NUMBER 


F. Marion Crawford Oscar Hammerstein ad 
Lieut. Peary Ellen Beach Yaw 
Marie Van Vorst Dr. L. K. Hirshberg 
OTHER CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1909 
Rudyard Kipling Grace MacGowan Cooke 
Richard Le Gallienne and the Author of “Elizabeth 
Mary Stewart Cutting and Her German Garden ’”’ 


These Masters of the Pen make Tue DetineaTor ‘‘first’’ in the field of literature. Its con- 
tributors to Departments, all recognized authorities, make THe DELINEATOR “‘first’’ in its practical 


value to the Home. Its own unsurpassed staff of designers and artists makes THE DeLingaTor the 
Fashion Authority of the World. 


All these make Tue Detinzator The Leading Woman’s Magazine. 
Buy it from your News-Dealer or any Merchant handling Butterick Productions 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Butterick Building, NEW YORK 


ID Cts. 
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Columbia Double-Disc 
Records, 65c 


Fit any Disc Machine and Double its Value 


To owners of disc machines, of every make 
—Columbia and others : 


We guarantee you a better record on each 
side of the Columbia Double-Disc Record than 
you ever bought before under any name at any 
price—better in surface, tone and durability. 
Be sure you see a Columbia dealer, hear the 
records played, and get a catalog. 

If vour dealer does not carry Columbia Dou- 
ble-Disc Records, we will send you a sample, 
postage paid, for 65 cents, and a catalog with it. 


Columbia Disc Graphophones 
No one thing will give so much pleasure, to so 
many people, tor so long a time, at so little cost, as 
a Columbia Graphophone— $20 to $200. Catalog free. 


Columbia Indestructible 
Records, 35c 


Fit any Cylinder Machine and Last Forever 


To owners of cylinder machines, of every 
make—Columbia and others: 


Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records 
won’t break, no matter how roughly they are 
used; they won’t wear out, no matter how 
long they are played. Moreover, their tone 
is far purer, clearer and more brilliant than 
that of any other cylinder record made. 

If your dealer does not carry Columbia Inde- 
structible Cylinder Records, send us 35 cents 
and we will send you a sample by return mail, 
postage paid—with a catalog. 


Columbia Cylinder Graphophones 


No one thing will give so much pleasure, to so 
miuny people, for so long a time, at so little cost, as 
a Columbia Graphophone—$2o to $200. Catalog free. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
Dept. T 4, Tribune Building, New York. 
BRANCHES: 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Washington, London. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA: 40 Melinda St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Dealers in all principal cities. 

Pealers Wanted — Exclusive selling rights given 
where we are not properly represented. Jobbers 


Wanted—Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights open in 
choice territory. 











